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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer 


Sembrich, Helene Has- 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR ORATORIO AND CONC ERT, 
1S East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Harlem Philharmonic 


City of New York 
100 West 125th Street, New York 


WITHERSPOON, 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 


Conductor Society of the 


Address 


HERBERT 


Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York. 
FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 

MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 

1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, 

MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 

18 West 60th Street, 


New York 


Studio New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 
TREUMANN, 


Concert, 


MAX 


Baritone 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecti 
118 West 44th Street, 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 

417 West 23d Street, 


Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 


New York. 


ng the Voice, 
New York 


New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address ® West 89th Street, New York 


‘ y y 
Mr. C. WHITNI 
(Church of the Holy Communion Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
Address : 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street,New York 


COOMBS, 


44 West 20th Street, New York 


Concert, 
Studio 


HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruc tion. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av... New York 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: New York 


Residence 


CHAS 


324 West 57th Street, } 

“It gives me pleasure to express the higgh esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’’—WwM. MASON 


N CRANE, 
Voice CuLTure, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York 
WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 


Basso. 
Musicales, Church, Vocal 
8 West 22d Street, New York 


LILLIE DAANGELO BERG, 
(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere Interpretation 


lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admittec 
Send 9 ret — — 


Mme. OGDE 


Cc oncaree, Instruction. 


, 110 West 39th St., New York 





Miss HORTENSE 
PIANIST AND 


Pupit oF EMINEN1 


Studio 


1672 


MASTERS IN 


The Strathmore, 
New York. 


Broadway, 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 


9 West 14th Street, 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Li 


VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, 


WARING 


——_ of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
Emmanuel Baptist Church, 


Organist 


Address 19 Verona Place, 


OLIVE BARRY (Coxtra/to), 


MMe. 


STEBBINS 


Vocal Instruction. 


Concert, 


Oratorio, 
LAMPERTI (Filder). 


Opera 


The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, 


Mr. CHARLES 


LEE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HIBBARD, 


TEACHER. 


GERMANY. 


New York. 


Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
124 East 44th Street, 


New York. 


Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Certificated pupil of 


New York 


Ten, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the 
Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall 


Studio: 


PAUL 


Lescheti 


TIDDEN 


Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, 


zky method 


New York, 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. 


BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 
MME. 


KATHARINE 


70 West %th Street, 
EVANS 
KLENNER, 


VON 


Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 


Private Studio: 


Mr and MMe. 


Instruction in Singing. 


HUBERT 


40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, 


TH. BJORKS 


New York 


New York 


TEN, 


69 West 4th Street New York 


ARNOLD, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


for Concerts, 
pupils accepted 


or care of Emile Levy, 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Recitals, &c. 
242 West 


Limited 


108 Fifth Ave., 


THEO. J. T¢ 


Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 


SMITH, 
Organist and C¢ 

Studio: 573 Madison 
South Church, Madison 


GERRIT 


New York 


151 East 2d Street, 


ynductor 
Avenue, cor 
Avenue, cor 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


the Virgil Piano School, 
Residence: 


LEONARD E. 


TENOR—ORATORIO 


1483 Broadway, 


Mr. HARRY 


Concert, Oratorio 
1147 Broadway, 


PERRY AVERILL 


Opera 


1 West 87th Street, 


AUTY, 
131 East 17th Street, 


PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


between 26th and 27 
Ne 


Oratorio—Concert 


and Vocal Instruction 


220 West 59th Street, 


OSCAR SAE}! 


Vocal Instruction, 


Studios: 


CHARLES 


NGER, 


Baritone. 


44d Street, 


26 & 29 W. 


number of 
New York, 
New York 


JEDT, 


New York 


56th Street; 


38th Street, 


15th St 
New York 


AND CONCERT. 
- Wolfsohn'’s Musical Bureau 


New York 


and Vocal Instruction 


th Streets, 
w York 


—RBaritone. 


New York 


Concert, Oratorio, Ope ra 
\ 30 West 59th Street, New Y 
1353 Vernon Avenue 


PALM, 


or 


Brookiyn, N. Y 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave 


, near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIS1 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


atic répertoire 


AD. NEUEN 


For terms, &c 
220 West 59th Street, 


YDORFF, 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address : 
109 East Mth St., 


Steinway Hall, 


E. A. 


New 


PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


New York 


, address 
New York 


York City 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 









Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST ann TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The wage a 


672 


1672 Broadway, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 


Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, New York, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 


MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the 

Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


MARGHERITA TEALD I, 
Highest Voice Culture 

Room 207 Abbey Building, 

Broadway and 38th Street, 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Bz ARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, he St and 7th Avenue 
lew ork 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Author and Lecturer 
Send for Circular 
#2 East 23d Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School 

Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 

Residence and Studio: 

535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. \ 

H. —s VICTORINE WETMORE, 

*upil of the celebrated 

Phir. FLORENZA p'ARONA 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction 

2% West 7Ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, 
University Connection: 
Metropolitan College of Mu 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 
will receive pupils from 9 till 1 
by Mon r J. Bouhy, of Paris; 
years his pupil and ‘assistant 
Sith Street, New York City 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert P ianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
45 West 36th Street. New York 


FLEMING, 
Baritone, 


Concert and Oratorio 
100 West 125th Street, 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


a4 
,D DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 
JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 

Studio : 58 Kast 50th Street, New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated per contract. 
126 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
a accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15. 
1 East 50th Street, New York City 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York 


International College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
- Cortesi, Singing. 
F. T. Mollenhaver, Violin and Harmony 
as Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


Art of Singing 


MME. 


New York 


STUDIO 


Vocal 


New York 


Teacher, on importar 


vocal topics 


New York 


Recommended 
for the oy twe 
Address : 421 West 








GEORGE 


New York 


SIEGMUN 


culture Good 


Studio: 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO 


‘onducted by 
and CARLOS A. 
Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


ge Opera, 
Instruction. 


New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE, 
Vor Al 


3 East 41st Street, 


ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

New York 


Miss 
7 

INSTRUCTION, 
New York 


Address care of 


BENHAM, 


Cx ym pe sition, &c. 
New York 


A. VICTOR 

Piano, Harmony, 
142 West 120th Street, 
MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinst 


Miss 


Engage ments for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


ate pupils accepted 
' Address: 46 Irving Place, 


RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ lessons at Marble Coll 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway 


FROEHLICH 
MUSIC, 
ee Met son Aver New York City 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL Al 
Meter oy music taught by eminent teachers 
S. FROEHLI( H Direct 


KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel 

Tri nity Parish, New York Author of “* The Art 


f Breathing Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 


cals. Pri 
New York 


, New York 


THE 


Mr. LEO 


MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN 
Vocal Teacher, 

Stu es —~ 

eer ee « hamps El: 

JANE ROBERTS, 


Pianist 


New York 





ysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE 





Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszk« lin, and 
specially recommended by u on 
; 500 Union Plz a, N.Y 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor 
(rat i 1 ¢ € \ e Pr 
S (49 Lex Ave e, New Y 5 
HENRY PRICE, 
Bass 
(rat ar ( 
Care N », Ewer & I St... New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Te ) 
\ al I r Cor St. Eliza 
Tone Produ and Singing Me lays and 
Phursdays 12 East 116th Street, New Y 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 
Pupil of MMI YARONA 
Concert and Oratorio \ al Instr tior 
Address : 228 West 43d Street. New York 
ROMU AL DO SAP 10, 
Late ( lu \ na Patt Abbey 
& Grau Opera ¢ 
Vocal Instruction 
F 7 terms, & ,»~ aa ire Ss 


Hotel Savoy, 5#th St. and Fifth Ave., New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


Solo P ianist and Accompanist 
rind ot ltiaseaes 1 lacindts..Nleainiaaien 
New York 





Studio 312 West Goth Stree 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-—-NICHOLS, 
Me ZZO SO} Tano 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris 
Italian Method 
123 West 30th Stree New Y k ( 


Signor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 


The Baritone 
, 


Opera and Concerts 


Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila, Pa 


FANNIE A. RICHTER, 


Concert Pi 


#5 West Sith Street, 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 


aniste, 
New York 


Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianiste 
Concerts—Musicales. Limited number of pupils 
accepted 43 East 50th Street, New York 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


MME. 


CAROLINE MABEN, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony. 
Certificate from Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, Berlin. Terms moderate 
Studio: 330 West 5ist Street, New York 


DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Instruction 





LENA 


Vocal 
Hardman Apartments, 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
“Miss Lena Devine is capable of tea hing the 
art of singing, having pe ically given evidence 
of her ability to do so 1 faith, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTL’ 
NICE, March 25, 1889. 
LACHMUND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


LACHMUND, Director. 
REPUTATION 


CARL V 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL 

E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
132 West 5th Street, New York City 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 


Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 30th Street, New York City 


egiate Church, cor- 


SCHOOL OF 
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Yew York 
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“ay and 
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eet, 


New York 


my. 
nka Con- 


New York 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 





Boston. 
Me. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. — 


PF, -W WODREL,.«.....°. . 


Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce ‘Building, Copley | Square, Boston. 


Mae. De ANGELIS Z 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston. 








Mrs. ETTA. ‘EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie ! Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 


Song Recitals—Voice Culture. 
320 Boylston Street, Boston. 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 


Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston. 


THe Daupetin ScHooL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston. 
ie JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director. 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 
Miss AAGOT LUN DE, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


911 Boylston Street, Boston 
CHARLES L. CAPEN, 


Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
FRANCIS E. WOODWARD, 


Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Sbriglia Method. 
The Glendon, 22 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CARRIE KING HU NT, 


Ac companist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston. 


H. G.. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont St., 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 


focal Instruction. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 


distinct enunciation—expression 
162 Boylston Street., Boston. 


SHAW, 


Boston. 


Purity of tone 
Studio 


Miss HARRIET A. 
Harpist. 
1s Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
LILLIAN SHAT 2 be CK, 
acher of Violin, 
ANNE GIL BRETH CRO SS. 


Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 


Concerts — Recitals—Oratorio —Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building Boston. 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 
HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 


French School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


TOWNSEND, 


Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing. 


Mme. 


STEPHEN 








Mrs. | :. “Pp. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
 @ ae __The Oxford, Boston. 
CLARA B MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 
___ 24 Park Street, Boston. 


ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, | 


Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil ¢ Mme. Cappiani. | 
Park Square, Boston. | 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, | 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Hermeny. 
1404 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, | 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont § treet, Boston 
ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church. 
Teacher of ba ing—Concerts, Recitals. 
= untington Avenue, Boston. 
MR. AND Flee RICHARD, 
BLAC KMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
_209 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
SUZA DOAN E, 
Concert Pianist, 
Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





London, England. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | 
Cpl Sik TOGEEH BARNEY. 7 | 


All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages | 
taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, | 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


rizes, &c., given. 
6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
weeks 





ees from £1 115. 
of twelve 
Staff of 130 Professors. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the C comnittes 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. | 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Over 3,500 Students 
Prospectus and 


, London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 


For prospectus apply to the Sec retary, 
24 Elgin Avenue London, Ww 


M. PANZANI, 


Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, ag d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABL ISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for _ ood or concert. Address 

leton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
ae a THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole re presentative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. — d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 





| Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 


| American tours of 
| d’Albert and Pablo 


osef Hofmann, Eugen 
e Sarasate. 
Principal A 





| speaks English, 
| 165 avenue 


MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Paris. 


QUE CHAQUE 
2S LECTE 
MOYEN 


COMPRENEZ BIEN FOIS 
VE L’ATTENTION D 


PPELEE SUR VOUS AU D'UNE 


| ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 


SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR. 


EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 63bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students. 
Lessons in class or _Separately Oct. 1 to Aug 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 


Pre pasetion for Stage and Platform 
coache 77 rue Blanche, Paris 


MONSIEUR HEN TRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. 

German and Spanish. 
Jictor Hugo, Paris. 


M. Falcke 
Address, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
ir rue de V iNej just, PARIS, FRANCE, 


| DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 
4 place St. Georges, Paris 


Pure Italian methe eI 


Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 


Concerts Every Monru. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Pare Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, 


Pus 


Paris 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH. Best Literary 
TRANSLATION. 
JEAN DUTILLEUL (d’Avalon), 
State Professor in Paris. 
Licencié-és-Lettres. 
p Manuscripts, Books, Pa 
Sédis rue Montesquieu, ASNIER 


Madame BERTRAMI, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPAR {TION N 
A SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 
121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. 


ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
rue de Prony, 
PARIS 


Style 


S. FRANC E. 


Mme. 
39 


(Parc Monceau.) 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UVOpera. 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a clags.) 
24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


MONSIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire P rofessor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direct. 
16 rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 
35 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot, MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round 
Not a stoping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 
8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 
French taught. French conversation every evening 


Lecturers 


Paris. 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 

and managers. 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 
JULIANI, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO 
114s rue de Milan, 


MADAME DE IA GRANGE, 


Italian ‘Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 
THE A 


T OF SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Paris. 


28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
wa Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 





New York. —( Continued. ) 


CHAS. B. HAWL EY, 
BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bldg.) 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 2th Street, New York City 
W AL TER HENRY HALL, 
Sonductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Ovamalet and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For terms for Conducting address St. Tames’ 
Church, Madison Ave New York. 
Mrs. EvizaspetH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York 
FIQUE, 
Teacher of 
Harmony and Composition 
172 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. — 
ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
and Song Interpretation 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


and 7ist St., 


CARL 


Pianoforte, 


and Concert 


Piano 
Studio 


ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence: 133 West &4th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS 


1396 Fifth Avenue, B * The C oe ad 


, A East O N 
New York Mondaysand Th ad ai 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 


Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
118 West Sith Street, New York 


Miss BIRDICE BLYE, 
Concert PIANIsT. 
PupiL OF RUBINSTEIN 


Concerts and Musicales, 
138 East 16th Street, 


New York Ciry. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
234 West 42d Street, New York 
von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
, New York 


MMe. 


Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St 


J. FRANK LEVE, 


Piano Instruction. 


A ng 162 Boylston Street, Boston. Apply for ieee | Mme. FRANK. ns test Oe Ginsad Weld Week 
»vidence 
ae THE QUESTION FOR |PARIS  CONSERVATOIRE. GEORGE LEON MOORE, 
YOU TO D E: #& hite lains, N. a é enor. 
_ pg ~ = IRGIL METHOD , | 2iccttht tte. cn Oratorl and Concert ow York 
me com I Study ILZa peed jonguege . ibe on — be Bh agg ma tangnt ‘NG ELO D PR SSE 
° | atis the first three months. iolin, Piano, Sing- j 4 SSH 
rATION ——" Will amure you of MORE than Rag, ecnmsstion_ Spare, Se-evecsines ott |” Piano—He men Sight Reading. 


Coaching Singers - Oratorio, Opera and Concert 


Facilities for engagements abroad or in America 
3 West 22d Street, New York. 


for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- Work 
partment. C ompetitive examinations twice a year 
In presence of a jury of experienced artists GWILYM MI LES 
Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address meee ae 
Mrs. WESLEY M. CARPENTER, Baritone. _ 
Concert and Oratorio. 
259 West 122 Street, New York, 


THREE years 
to gain the same result ?” 


Book IL. of Foundation 
Exercises now ready for sale. 


Satisfactory Results. #% #% 


Send for Catalogue toZ” 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director of the 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 7° **° “NSS von 


New York. 


york City 


: ; White Plains, N. Y. 
Steinway Pianos used in this institution. 













4 THE 


UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaAL Stupio, 


THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. Cuicaco, ILL. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


MAX BENDIX, 


VIOLINIST, 
FOR THE 
HiGHEerR ArT oF PIANO PLayING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 
Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 


i * e 
____Marcest meTHon. | (jeneyra Johnstone Bishop, 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
.. . - SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
2319 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Anthony Stankowiteh, 


PIANIST, 
Room 45, 15 Washington St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





“Complete Musical Analysis.” 
sy “Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
_ Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. ‘ 





Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, « sad 
CONCERT PIANIST. ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO | Concert Piani 
Tere: ianist and Teacher. 
MUSICAL COLLEGE. Suite 9% Steinway Hall, Chicago, II. 


For terms and dates, address 
care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 


oon eee Chicage Conservatory Of Music. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, | SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 





Tue ArT OF SINGING. 


; , t WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ... Piano. 
34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, Itt. | LEOPOLD GODOWSKY é i ‘ Sloman. 
|.ARTURO MARESCALCHI, °.~°. " » Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, .. . . Organ. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. S. E. JACOBSOHN a Perr 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louts FALK 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, } 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER or PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


276 WEST MADISON ST., 





r Musical Directors. 





MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, ™: 


-- - MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Al Kinds of Cut and Sawed Veneers. 


NEW YORK, 


Foot Houston St., East River, AND Fulton and Morgan Streets, 


CHIGAGO. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
+++ RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal: 
PROFESSOR . 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 


ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


The Vocal School is divided into two sections 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 


staff consists of forty teachers. 


(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly 


ees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 


marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


| 
| Summer Term will begin a ty ; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
| 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 


Clemens (organ): Choir, Burmeister. 


directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth, 
Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, M: 
WENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka (theory); A. Heintz, 


ayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); FRAU M. SCHAR- 


Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


for concert appearance 


Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. Q 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can —_ 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Royal Conservatory of Music 


DRESDEN, 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. 


Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Orgenist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Cx 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Gr 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Or 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


(also Operatic and Dramatic High School ), 
GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 


for Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, 


Prof. Schmole Sher- 









Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Conservatory. 


Founded 1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. ~~ 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Completes 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CI 


stral instruments) 


orche 
1ORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOLLAENDER 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, ('Cello), &c., &c 

es: From 12s [Marks ($30) up to soo Marks ($125) Annually. 
(@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory , ’ 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from II A. M. to 1 P. 


On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 


), FELIX 


E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 


M 





MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 

and the Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 

All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 

17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 








Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





224 Regent St., London, W. | 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


Metropolitan College of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION OF AMERICA. 
FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR. 











Dudley Buck, President 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept 
Louis Schmidt, Principal Violin Department 
Residence Department for pupils from a distance 
Send for Catalogue 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary, 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





| To Choral Societies ana Church Choirs. 


Sacred Cantata, ‘SONG OF THE NATIVITY,” 
in two parts (Prophecy and Fulfillment). By 
WILLIAM S. VINNING, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Price 40 cents (108 pages); Words of Text, $1 per 100 

“One of the best sacred cantatas we have ever 
seen.” —Church Times 
London: SCOTT & CO., 27 South Molton St., W. 

OR DIRECT FROM THE COMPOSER: 
88 Lansdowne Road, Kensington Park, W. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, January 8, 1897. { 


THe VALurE oF RuyTHM IN Music (CONTINUED). 
OLLOWING the subject of rhythm in music, 
M. Lussy gives the testimony of two of the most an- 
cient musical theorists of the years 800 and 1000, which 
should be reflected upon by writers in this year of our Lord 
1897, when music is made to move like a regiment of soldiers 
walking out of step. 

Says St. Amand in the ninthcentury: ‘‘ Number [meas- 
ure rhythm] makes the beauty in all things, in those which 
strike the ear as in those which strike the eye. God meant 
it thus when he created the world, in disposing of all things 
according to measure, weight and number. Oh, that in- 
equality may never destroy our sacred cantiques; that neither 
tones nor rests may be ever made sometimes longer, some- 
times shorter; that inattention or laziness may never enter 
into execution, so that a response for example should be 
slower than the initial movement; that all long notes should 
be equally long, and the short notes equally short; that be- 
tween the long and the short there should be always exact 
rhythmic proportion so that the whole song may march with 
an equal movement from the commencement to the close. 

‘* This equality, so necessary in singing (in all music), the 
Greeks called rhythm, the Latins nombre; because in 
reality every melody should be exactly measured, as exactly 
as are the metres in poetry. It is of the highest importance 
that schoolmasters should inculcate this carefully in the 
pupils, so that ear/y and at once children should be trained 
in this discipline of rhythm, and always in singing beat the 
time, either with the hand or with the foot, or in some other 
manner. By this knowledge which they have acquired in 
childhood of all different sorts of movements they may learn 
to sing correctly and with authority the Divine praises, and 
thus mark well in musical prayer the respect they owe to 
their God.” (What quaint, delicious music thought back 
there in 840!) 

‘* Sometimes,” continues St. Amand, *‘ to introduce a cer- 
tain variety into the singing the movement may be changed 
to make it quicker or slower at commencement or close; but 
mark well, the speed must be doubled exact/y—that is, 
made just twice as fast or just twice as slow to preserve the 
exact rhythmic proportion. All well made melody must 
possess this rhythm. It is that which gives it its principal 
beauty, whether quick or slow, whether sung by one or by 
several. So that when all sing exactly together, and that 
no one either hurries or retards, it gives the effect that it is 
sung by one voice.” (Delicious!) 

Another fine old rhythmist of the same epoch, D’Arezzo, 
says: ‘‘Just the same as in metres there are letters, sylla- 
bles, words, feet and verses, so in music there are sounds, of 
which one, two or three unite to form musical syllables. 
These syllables, whether one alone or several together, form 
a rhythm that is a part of a melody, a member of a musical 
phrase ; several members—sometimes one—form a musical 
phrase, after which the voice pauses. 

‘‘ For this reason the time in music must be given as one 
marks the metric feet, so that absolute uniformity of move- 
ment may be observed, though one note be three times as 
long as another, another twice as short, or that the voice 
may be made to tremble. The resemblance is very strong 
between the metres in poetry and in music. In the latter 
the rhythms compare with the feet and phrases to the 
verses. For this great care must be taken in singing that 
the words and the music finish at exactly the same time in 
the phrases or in members of the phrases, and in writing 
not to place long syllables under short notes or short sylla- 
bles under long notes, that which produces an extremely 
bad effect, and which, thank God, we hear rarely !” 

Good thing the good man died when he did, or he would 
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and ‘‘those who write.” 

For one who should undertake the task of training con- 
gregations in ensemble singing could any writing or teach- 
ing the earth over in the present day be more to the point 
than the above, written over a thousand years ago? Could 
anything be more efficacious than the reading of these 
extracts at every rehearsal before the opening of the 
hymnals! 

* 2 *# 


In the above connection think for a moment what hap- 
pens in case of translation! I have seen an indiscreet 
housekeeper arranging her pie crust over chicken portions 
in some spots so thin that the bird’s points poked through; 
in others the dough in wads and blotter pad proportions. 
That is nothing to what takes place in translation! 

A practical remark right here, by the way: when an 
American writes music to French words he had better 
collaborate with a French linguist musician. A case in 
point: in a drawing room here recently the effect for the 
composer was lost and the reputation of a charming French 
vocalist almost ruined, because the man from America had 
taken upon himself to set a really pretty melody to the 
words of a tongue of whose laws he was evidently lament- 
ably ignorant 


Paris. 


The oratorio Redemption at Colonne’s; les Djinns, a 
poem symphonic, at the Lamoureux concerts; fragments in 
opera at the Conservatoire, and in almost every local and 
chamber concert of the day; letters, discussions, arguments, 
anecdotes, and even tears, are weaving a splendid halo 
around the memory of the dead master, which must aston- 
ish his simple heart if so be that he knows about it. Gou- 
nod, the self-sufficient, self-seeking Gounod, took the pains 
to leave the concert hall with loud complaint and banging 
doors at the first reading of the Redemption in Paris, and 
César Franck never knew it. People now speak of Franck 
as the equal of Bach, Beethoven and Berlioz, which, while 
not being equally rude, is quite equally senseless. 

With the Redemption M. Colonne gave a pastoral suite 
of Chabrier, composed of four sections, of much variety and 
strained rhythms, but of a calm tranquillity unknown in 
Gwendoline and d’Espana. The Bach Christmas oratorio 
was made the corner-stone of the Lamoureux performance, 
and was brought about by M. Dubois’ Frithot overture and 
by works of young composers, notably that of M. Leon 
Boellman, a fantaisie dialoguée, which was remarkable for 
clearness and lack of superfluity, and to which M. Lamou- 
reux paid the very great compliment of a second hearing. 

At the Conservatoire were given the andante and scherzo 


of Mendelssohn's Reformation symphony, Beethoven's C | 


major symphony, Nuit Persane by Saint-Saéns, and the 
fourth act of Gounod’s Sapho. 

In criticism of M. Dukas symphony, given at the first 
Opera concert, writers are not satisfied to let the young 
composer have his meed of encouragement for a work cer- 
tainly better than many of the modern attempts, and show- 
ing good training and some ingenuity, without finding in 


it ‘‘traces of César Franck.” A good influence certainly | 


for a young writer who is still full of his grammar, and 
searching for ingenuity, rather than expressing ideas. His 
piece is in three parts, long, often blinded by unnecessary 
utterances, but practical and by no means written on the 
spur of the moment. 

Boito’s Mephistophele, a Don Juan dance selection, a 
selection from Héléne et Paris, sung by Rose Caron, Miss 
Sezanne Adams and Mlle. Beauvais, rounded the first ses- 
sion of Sunday music at the Academy of Music. 

All these concerts are always crowded. The last word 
does not even express the condition. The strife for place 
is fatiguing and endless. M. Gigout, the astute musician, 
remarks that were there three more such concerts organ- 
ized they would be equally sought. It is that routine has 
made orchestral work the order of Sunday afternoon here 
People have got in the habit of doing just that thing at 
that time, and wars and centuries could not now turn them 
from it. Nothing short of a miracle could make the filling 
of one-third of any hall for ‘‘ just such concerts” possible on 
any evening of the week 

At the Breitner Philharmonic concert a large and attent- 
ive audience listened to two Saint-Saéns sonatas for violin 
and piano, the piano admirably played by M. Breitner. 
The Société de Musique Nouvelle and the Petites Auditions 
gave excellent concerts also this week. A one act opera of 
Rousseau, Le Devin de Village, has been resurrected by 
the Galerie Vivienne, a small theatre over by the Bourse. 
Boccace, by Suppé; La Vie pour le Tzar, Sa Majestél’Amour, 
a droll story and rather interesting music, by Roger, and Le 
Bijou Perdu, by Adolphe Adam, are among other musical 
amusements current. 

The winter concert hall of the Jardin d’Acclimatation 
opened on Sunday to a crowded house with La Nativité, by 
Maréchal, and Les Aquarelles, by Le Borne; Sigurd Hellé, 
Don Juan and Favorite at the Opera this week, at the 
Opéra Comique, Don Juan, Mireille, La Femme de Claude, 
Carmen, Mignon, and we are promised a return of the 





have been mightily disillusioned both by ‘‘those who sing” 





fascinating Lakmé, thanks to the returned health of the fas- 
cinating Van Zandt. 

Philipp’s chamber concerts commence in the Salle Erard 
this week. At the Salle Pleyel seventeen concerts are re 
corded to take place during the month of January in the 
large hall and six in the small hall. These are puctuated 
by concerts of the Société National de Musique, the Société 
de Musique de Chambre, the Société des Compositeurs and 
Société d’ Art. 

An association of religious music called La Maitrise Sainte 
Cécile has been organized here recently with the intention 
of elevating the standard of music in use in the various re- 
igious services, of making music a more potent factor in 
church work, especially in the extra services of marriage, 
funeral and processional occasions. Six of the most in- 
fluential organists and choirmasters of Paris have united as 
chefs de chant and masters of this feature of musical pro- 
gress in view: MM. Georges MacMaster, of Saint Ambroise ; 
Planchet, of La Trinité; Miquel, of St. Louis d’Antin ; Jules 
Stoltz, of St. Germain des Prés ; Pickaert, of Nétre Dame 
des Victoire, and Delance, of Saint Jacques-Saint-Chris- 
tophe. M. Georges MacMaster is the moving spirit of this 
endeavor. 

The young Russian students at Paris gave a soirée artis- 
tique this week with an excellent program of almost ex- 


clusively French works. 

There is in the Latin quarter a curious musical organiza- 
tion called Les Concerts Rouges, a sort of instrumental 
café concert where Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and Dvorak 
are listened to through clouds of cigarette smoke, but which 
are listened to as well with the most courteous attention, 
the least attempt at whispering or talking being met by an 
indignant ‘‘chut.” The orchestra though not very large is 
composed of members of the various city orchestras, who 
play with conscience and understanding, and if the perform- 
ance is not the most brilliant in the world it is one more 
means of acquainting the people with musical literature, an 
object sincerely to be desired in all countries. 

The Frithof overture by M. Ch. Dubois was very well 
received by the Lamoureux audience. The novelty of M. 
Boéllmann’s Dialogues was in itself a guarantee of success. 
Writing for organ and orchestra is rare enough, even count- 
ing Hiindel’s compositions of that nature, which are by no 
means sublime. Then the idea of response, of dialogue be- 
tween organ and orchestra was charming, and exceedingly 
well worked out, with no wasted words and with much 
originality. It is remarked that the Conservatoire orchestra, 
while being incomparable in classic works, cannot produce 
with equal spirit the work of the moderns. The spirit of 
Berlioz, for example, is not there. Also it is noticed that 
while M. Colonne announces his program at the time of 
putting it in repetition, M. Lamoureux does not announce 
until after several rehearsals have taken place, when, if he 
finds that it cannot be sufficiently perfected, he postpones 
it for two or three weeks and announces a program already 





prepared 

There is a lively discussion of the project of a ThéAtre 
Lyrique for the benefit of young composers. M. Paul 
Sidal, Debussy, Alexandre Georges, Gabriel Marie, Eugene 
d'Harcourt and Vincent d'Indy have much to say on the 
subject in print this week in lively and spirituel fashion 
Discussion hinges as to subvention from the state, 
the word ‘‘ popular” in regard to the music, the word ‘‘in- 
ternational” also in regard to the members, the manner of 
arranging a national brand, the place of location and price 
of admission. The discussion throws upa quantity of latent 
composition in the hands of the young French writers whict 
certainly should be tried in some way and sent up or down. 

Meantime an interesting performance of the Die Meister 
singer has been given, not at Paris thanks but at Lyons 
No doubt many things were different from what Wagner 
intended, but better some idea of a master-piece than none 
at all. With many cuts it lasted much longer than the or- 
dinary representation. The translation was by Alf. Ernst 

The Mascotte is to be given here at the Gaité after La 
Poupée. 

Mr. Chas. Galloway, of St. Louis, an organ pupil of M. 
Guilmant, is one of the most interesting American students 
in Paris today. He is so thoroughly converted to the sim 
ple and truthful in music art, is so ardent in its pursuit, so 
diligent in overcoming difficulties, and so unconceited; 
when he goes home with his hoard of music lore and feeling 
he will be a leaven to leaven a whole lump of American 
self-assurance. 
thing in a life, and he may be indeed thankful if he arrives 
even only at some little point of perfection in that one.” 
He is at present writing four voice fugues and wants time— 
time! He has been studying the six sonatas which Bach 
wrote for his sons’ study; perfect mountains of difficulty. 
No one can possibly appreciate Bach, he says, except through 
student eyes. He stands awed before the monumental 
structures; also before the colossal amount of work written. 
‘* Bach must have dripped fugues,” he says; ‘‘ there are four 
great books of organ fugues, forty-eight fugues for piano, 
and chorales—why, there are whole libraries of chorales, 
choruses, cantatas that are never sung ! 

‘“‘ The difficulties of organ study in Paris are not conceived 
‘The churches as 


‘* No use,” he says; ‘‘one can do only one 


f in America,” says Mr. Galloway. 











- 


temples of worship are closed to secular purposes, and with- 


out church organs you have any amount of difficulty in find- | 
ing means of practice. You getaset of pedals into your | 


room and the people below complain to the proprietor of the 


circus or horse training establishment overhead, and the | 


people above fear the ceiling is coming through. In sum- 
mer you smother with the windows all shut; in winter you 
freeze and go blind for want of light. Finally, an assembly 
of tenants meets in the court and you are apprised of their 
decision that this thing cannot go on. Then you have but one 


resource, the organ in the Cavaille-Coll factory, which was | 


built especially for the use of students. But that means 
spending a day going there and a day coming back and doing 
nothing else. A few of the leading organ teachers have 
fine organs in their studios, but of course those cannot be 
used for practice; so there we are.” 

‘* The trouble with the organs at home,” he says, ‘‘ is the 
lack of sufficient pedal stops. Every three bank organ 
should have a 16 foot bourdon, 16 foot double open diapason, 
8 foot alto, 8 foot flute, 8 foot reed, 16 foot reed and 32 foot 
pedal stop, besides the ordinary pedal organ. One should 
not have to couple stops to manuals. The lack of sufficient 
pedal stops results in an impossibility to produce musical 
crises, or to create the proper effect in case of repetitions 
and imitations, for example. Nothing can be done with 
real organ music without three banks. 
know nothing about our combination button, whereby whole 
sets of stops may be thrown out or keyed inat will. Neither 
can they understand an organist pulling his own ‘stops. 
The organist here is usually flanked by a man right and 
left for that special office. Our men at home lack conscience, 
respect, a holy fear of their instrument and its work. They 
do not take it seriously enough. Here they are monuments 
of knowledge, musical literature and conscience, but are 
too serious. ‘They lack the element of attractiveness in 
their programs. One of them cannot imagine how he 
could weary an audience with an hour of Bach or of impro- 
vization. If the two could be assimilated it would be a 
great gain. 

‘If M. Guilmant, or M. Gigout, for example, could be in- 
duced to take up their abode in America, and lead to that 
holy veneration which our people lack, and at the same 
time take on a little of the brilliant mundane organ attitude 
of our country, it would be a superb thing for the nations.” 

2 e2#*# & 

Those who know claim that ten octaves comprise the 
compass of human hearing. The limit varies with different 
people. Mozart could hear intervals not possible to the ears 
of his orchestra. The bodily ear differs not only in different 
people, but no two ears of one person are alike, the right 
being inherited from the father’s family, the left from the 
mother’s. When the two are alike it speaks of musical 
talent beyond the ordinary. The musician’s ear should set 
well out from the head to capture the sound waves as they 
come, and in all people who practice music it is of a red or 
rose color, showing the activity and vigor of the blood in 
that organ. The lobe of the singer’s ear is thick and heavy, | 
that of the instrumentalist is thin. In both the rim is round | 
and firm. The sound of C produces 16,896 vibrations to the | 
second, and is the highest sound distinguishable by the 
humanear. The sound of A is the lowest, having, accord- 
ing to Helmholtz, twenty-eight vibrations to the second. 

Fannik EpGar THoMas. 


Johnston Will Negotiate for Carreno.—R. E. Johnston 
& Co., whose address is the Belvedere House, this city, 
announce in another space that they have arranged with | 
Rudolph Aronson, and are prepared to negotiate for engage- | 
ments for Mme. Carrefio. 

| 


Marguerite Hall and American Symphony.—The 
second concert of the American Symphony Orchestra, Sam 
Franko conductor, will be given in Chickering Hall, Tues- 
day evening, February 2. Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo 
soprano, will be the soloist. Among her selections will be | 
two songs by Schubert, Memnon and Geheimes, of which | 
the orchestration is by Johannes Brahms, and which will be | 
performed from the manuscript, now in Miss Hall's posses- 
ions. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 2, 1306. $ 

- HE approaching holidays are casting their pleas- 
ant shadows of momentary relief from the surplus of 
| musical events before. Thus it came to pass that during 
the last week there were several evenings on which I had 
not more than one concert to attend. A free evening, how- 
| ever, was out of the question ; indeed such a relief is granted 
| to the Berlin music critics only during the present Christmas 
| holiday week. 

On Tuesday of last week Iattended in Bechstein Hall the 


| vocal recital of Miss Marie Berg, a local soprano, whose | 


| , p 
| lower register is not very pleasant, but whose head tones 


| are remarkably good and ear pleasing. Of course she ap- 
| tained four Lieder, by Grieg, which are rarely sung. They 
were Ein Traum, Verborgene Liebe, Lauf der Welt and 
Johannisnacht. I have noticed quite frequently that if 
works by noted composers are comparatively neglected they 


with the above named songs, though one of them, Lauf der 
Welt, was redemanded by the audience. Another observa- 
tion I have also frequently made is to the effect that it is 
usually not the grea? artist who makes a choice of just such 


nes 


critic E. E. Taubert. I know some very good compositions 





| them eulogistically, so I need not fear a reproach of uncol- 
legual conduct if I say that these seven Tuscan songs are not 
to my liking, with the single exception of the last one, which 
is very graceful and quite characteristic. The composer 
accompanied his songs in person, while for the remainder of 
the program Otto Bake accted as accompanist. 


** # 





At the Philharmonie the same evening I heard a portion 
of one of the regular popular concerts, in which Ole Olsen, 
a Norwegian composer and chef d’orchestra at Christiania, 


came forward with some new compositions. These were, | 


first, the Vorspiel from his opera Lajla, a work entirely 
without inspiration and which depends for effectiveness sole- 


ly upon the now well-known and much abused Northern har- | 


monies and orchestral colors. Then he gave us a miniature 


suite for string orchestra which contains five little move- | 


ments, some of them so very small and insignificant that I 
wonder why the composer took the trouble to write them. 
Curiously enough, just these two Satzchen, a serenade in D 
and the last movement entitled Dorfspielmann (The Village 
Musician), were redemanded by the audience. The com- 
poser conducted and seemed pleased with his success. 

Otto Mueller, the excellent harpist of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave asa solo at this concert Saint-Saéns’ fantasia 


| Plies them as frequently as possible. The program con- | 


usually deserve sucha fate. This I consider the case also | 


ausgefallene Sachen which nobody else cares to sing or per- | 
| form. This remark likewise applies to Miss Berg. She | 
|also sang a cycle of Tuscan songs, by the local composer- | 


of his, and I have several times had occasion to mention | 


one of the best musicians that ever lived in the United 
States, and I hope he will get the important position. 
* *# # 

Little Miss Lenora Jackson, the violinist, appeared by 
special summons at a grand court dramatic and musical 
charity entertainment, which took place that same evening 
at the New Royal Opera House (formerly Kroll’s), before 
the Empress, the Ministers of State and nearly all the im- 
portant people of title in Berlin, and was honored by receiv- 
ing the lion’s share of the applause and ‘special congratula- 
tions from Her Majesty the Empress. 

It was a gorgeous affair. The tickets were 20 marks and 
| the house was sold out a week in advance. Later the most 
sumptuously laden buffet tables were presided over by lead- 
ing society ladies, and the most costly wines were dispensed. 

One partook of whatever he liked and paid what he liked, 
the proceeds, of course, going to the good cause—the sup- 
port of the great People’s Institution for Lung Diseases at 
Grabowsee, in which the Kaiserin and others here of note 
are now taking so great an interest. 

* *# # 


Wednesday evening the old established and well-reputed 
| Stern Conservatory gave a pupils’ concert in Bechstein 
Saal. The day being December 16 the program was 
appropriately devoted exclusively to Beethoven. 

I was principally interested in the first part of the pro- 
ceedings, for in the performance of it several Americans 
| participated. Thus the Beethoven G major string quartet 
| from op. 18, a work which still breathes the Mozart spirit, 
| was very creditably played by Mr. Herbert Butler from 
Omaha, first violin; M. A. Massyder from La Grange, and 
that most promising young 'cellist Mr. James Liebling 
(son of Max), of New York. The only non-American in 
the quartet was Miss Anna Bauer from Bromberg, who 
| took the second violin part. All four performers belong to 
Anton Hekking’s quartet class, and reflect great credit 
upon their teacher. 
| A Miss Elsa Eidestidt, from Professor Ehrlich’s piano 
| class, performed the F major piano variations, op. 35, a 
trifle inadequately, but Miss Regina Newmann, from San 
Francisco, Cal, and from Frau Professor Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner’s vocal class, sang the Egmont Lieder with much spirit, 
musical feeling, and a surprisingly good and pure soprano 


| voice. 
| ** *# 








| I left Bechstein Saal in time to hear the greater portion 


| of Rheingold, the first night of the second cycle of the 
Nibelungenring. Again the Royal Opera House was 
crowded. The cast was nearly the same as the one 
described in my last week’s budget. The only changes 
were those, that Betz took his old, accustomed part of 
Wotan, instead of Perron, of Dresden, and that Friedrichs 
sang A/berich in the place of Otto Schelper, of Leipsic. 
The former change of cast was not a detrimental one. 
Whenever our old man Betz happens to be in good voice, 
as was the case last Wednesday night, he can afford to give 
Perron cards and spades and beat him as Wotan. But 
Friedrichs proved a sore disappointment. At Bayreuth he 
had been one of the pearls of the personnel, but Friedrichs 
had again been very ill of late and he ought not to have 
resumed his public activity. He was hoarse and sang only 
with painfully apparent difficulty, and musically he was so 
| out of sorts and unreliable that he absolutely spoiled his 
most important scene, that of the thrice repeated curse. It 
is too bad to have to state the truth, but I am sorely afraid 
that Bayreuth has again finished Friedrichs, and this time 
probably for good, or rather for bad. In my mind he will 
not retain the position of the best Beckmesser and of the 
best Alberich I ever heard. 


*# 2 


in A minor, op. 95, an interesting work for that tinkling | 


solo instrument the harp, and the piéce de resistance on the 


| program was Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, of which, 


under Professor Mannstaedt’s direction, I heard only the 


| last movement, which went with a good deal of swing and a | 


superabundance of obstreperousness of the brass. 

That Mannstaedt will leave the Phiharmonic Orchestra at 
the expiration of the present season I have written before, 
and his probable successor, Otto Singer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is mentioned. He is a fine young musician, and the son of 


Berlin has again this season the privilege of a visit by 
Mile. Marie Panthés. The Parisian Patti of the piano gave 
the first of two recitals which have been announced by her 
in Bechstein Hall on last Thursday night, and met with 
instant recognition and rare success. 

Her playing of the Bach Chromatique Fantasia and 
Fugue, one of the most stupendous works for the piano, 
was broad and noble, plastic and concise. It is very seldom 
that one hears a woman play the piano in so ‘‘ objective” a 
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style. A pastorale variée was delightfully played. The 
program ascribes the work to Mozart, but I doubt the 
paternity, for it is not in Mozart’s manner. Of Beethoven's 
Moonlight sonata I was not so much enamored. The last 
movement especially was not even technically cleanly per- 
formed. Mlle. Panthés is a handsome young lady, and like 
most beautiful creatures she is or seems also capricious. 
Thus Beethoven did not fare well at her hands. 

| [New to me (at least on a concert program) was Schu- 
mann’s so-called Humoreske in B flat. It is a musical tape- 
worm of half an hour’s length and all I can find of humor in 
it is in the alleged title. It is made upof lots of patches and 
bits, like a crazy quilt, and though there are some interesting 
movements in it, as a whole the Humoreske is one of Schu- 
mann’s few tedious works. Miss Panthés performed the 
composition wonderfully well, and succeeded in making an 
impression. 

Her best efforts after this were in Chopin, of which she 
played the E major and G flat studies from op. 10 wonder- 
fully well. She did not succeed with the big D minor pre- 
lude, but again roused everybody to enthusiasm with the 
superbly interpreted ballade in A flat. 

The last section of the interesting program was made up 
of the Schubert-Liszt Wohin ?, a Mazurka by Sterbatcheff 
and Liszt’s tenth rhapsody, after which several encores 
were demanded of the concert giver by an audience which 
was as numerous as it was enthusiastic. 


** # 


The Virgil Practice Clavier, an American invention 
which has gained no inconsiderable fame during the past 
few years in that country and in England as well, was 
brought before the Berlin profession and public in Bechstein 
Hall on Friday afternoon and evening in two lectures by 
the inventor, Mr. A. K. Virgil, of New York, illustrations 
and piano by Miss Florence Dodd, of London. 

Both occasions were unfortunately timed for securing 
large audiences, as at the same hours great attractions were 
being offered at other concert halls; nevertheless a good 
many professionals and students manifested by their pres- 
ence a desire to learn, if it were possibie at this day for 
anything new and really good to be presented to the world 
upon the subject of piano teaching. At both lectures the 
educational phases of the subject were especially dwelt 
upon ; indeed the method appeals at first directly to the in- 
tellect and not to the emotions. A method of training which 
makes use of a veritable piano keyboard with admonitory 
clicks instead of tones certainly differs widely from all 
other systems of instruction. The moment we admit 
the propriety of applying psychological principles to 
piano study we are forced to agree with the 
author of the clavier system that clicks are ac- 
tually preferable to tones in acquiring the mind 
and finger control necessary in piano playing, at least so 
far as normal principles are concerned. It cannot be dis- 
puted that thissystem is grounded upon well formulated 
educational principles, and being so radically different from 
other systems which make constant use of tone, appealing to 
the emotions rather than to the intelligence, it undoubt- 
edly does possess educational advantages that are superior 
to those of other systems. The clicks seem to be the great 
technical feature of the instrument, and that they secure 
accuracy to the finger movements is no doubt a fact. Miss 
Dodd showed by her scale playing that she has excellent 











fingers, wrists and arms, and the quality of tone gives evi- | 


dence that her muscles are in the right condition. Effective 
playing, it is true, demands something more than fingers 

and muscles; temperament must be added. This latter, 

though, is aninborn quality, neither tones nor clicks give it; 

therefore if clicks are more potent than tones to secure the 

acquirable technic, and if at the same time they conserve 
“nerve force, then this new departure has much to recommend 
it beyond the fact that it silences the direful din and clatter 

of piano practice. It is certainly a subject well worthy the 
careful consideration of teachers, players and students of 
music, and also of those who are compelled to listen to the 

incessant din of scales and arpeggios. 
There surely is reason in the arguments advanced in 
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favor of the system. It is unquestionably true that ele- 
mentary piano instruction, when viewed from an educa- 
tional standpoint, is decidedly defective, and the conse- 
quence is great disappointment finally to hosts of talented, 
hard working students. 
to the Virgil system, as defined at the lecture, is sense, soul 


Now, if piano technic, according | 


} 


and muscles in harmonious action, and the clavier provides | 


for the separate and perfect development of all the faculties, 
appealing first to the intellectual and physical powers and 
later to the emotions, it is possible the missing link may be 
supplied. There is always something wanting in the final 
result. With almost every great player there is either too 
much technic and too little feeling, or too much feeling and 
too little technic. Isthis, as the lecturer claimed, from lack 
of a perfect and equal development of all the faculties and 
powers of mind and body, and is illogical elementary teach- 
ing the cause, and will the practice clavier system properly 
applied remedy the evils? If so, it is certainly deserving of 
earnest support. 
subject. 


The Royal Orchestra was a day or two fost festum with 
its regular annual Beethoven birthday commemoration. 
The fourth symphony evening took place on Friday night, 
December 18, and the program was, of course, exclusively 
devoted to works by Beethoven. Weingartner’s selection 


was a peculiar, but by no means an uninteresting one. He | 


started the program with the Fidelio overture, after which 
came the E flat piano concerto, and then the second Leonore 
overture and the seventh symphony formed the second 
half of the program. 


Of the performance of the works for orchestra I can only 
speak in terms of absolute praise. 
thoven with rare simplicity and an utter absence of orches- 
tral virtuoso display. His conception is not conventional, 
but it is devotional, and in contrast to many of his more ex- 
aggerated notions in the performance of modern works, his 
interpretation of Beethoven shows a classic spirit and great 
artistic repose. 

I was particularly interested in the reproduction of Bee- 
thoven’s second Leonore overture, which work I had not 
heard for a great number of years. The third Leonore has 
entirely usurped the place of number two and I think some- 
what unjustly so, for, though in the latter many episodes 
appear only as sketches which are retained in artistic per- 


| fection in the later and more concise work, the second 


Leonore is decidedly a most interesting composition, con- 


| taining all the thematic material of the third and in the 


more extended working out portions some episodes which 
are in Beethoven's best vein. 


Busoni was the soloist of this concert, and was all the. 


more heartily welcomed by the large audience, as soloists 


We hope to hear more on this important | 


Weingartner reads Bee- | 
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| Pathetic symphony, the Hindel concerto for two brass 


choirs and Mozart's Jupiter symphony. 
** * 


My Saturday evening was devoted to a concert which 
was given in the good cause of charity, and which was of 
special interest to the readers of THe Musicat Courier, as 


| all the participants in the program and a considerable con- 


tingent of the audience were Americans. The concert itself 
was preceded by a touching festive act. 

The ‘* Gral-Loge,” or Lodge of the Holy Grail, in Berlin, 
met at7 p. mM. in the hall of the Grand Hotel de Rome, 
Unter den Linden, to celebrate its first annual midwinter 
festival. The proceedings of the evening were inaugurated 
by an act of charity. The hall, which had been turned into 
a ‘‘ lodge,” was decorated with emblems and the symbols of 
the T. S. G. Order. Dr. Med. Franz Hartmann, the president 
of the national T. S. G. organization, occupied the chair ,and 
was supported on his right by the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Squiers, of the United States Embassy, and on his left by 


| Mr. and Mrs. Wedl, representing the T. S. G. of Copenhagen; 


are only rarely heard at the subscription symphony evenings | 


of the Royal Orchestra. My admiration for Busoni I have 
frequently attested in these columns, but he never seemed 
more admirable to me than in this interpretation of the 
Beethoven Emperor concerto. It was a noble reading 
throughout, and barring a slight tendency to hasten quick 
passages one of the most flawless interpretations of the 
great work I ever heard. Particularly noticeable was the 
big and lucious tone drawn from the Steinway grand in an 
auditorium which is known to be ‘‘death to any piano.” I 
feel very proud of our American instruments thus coming 
to the front in the big centre of European musical interests. 


| The Steinway piano was within the last few weeks played in 


concert in Berlin by three such artists as Busoni, Otto 
Hegner and Sophia Menter, and the Mason & Hamlin 
organ was used at the last Philharmonic concert in the 
Schumann Manfred Requiem music and in Reinhold 
Becker's concert. Both instruments elicited the admira- 
tion of the connoisseurs, and were favorably commented 
upon in the Berlin press. 

I cannot close the account of this concert without men- 
tioning the admirable accompaniment to the Beethoven con- 
certo on the part of the Royal Orchestra, under Weingartner’s 


direction. ‘The next concert will bring the Tschaikowsky 
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also by Messrs. Heilbronner, Schwarz, Corvinus, Holden and 
Von Bieberstein. Vice-President Theodor Reuss, J. G., 
called the meeting to order; then twenty-five poor girls filed 
in and formed line before sacred symbols, flanked by two 
huge Christmas trees. They sang Stille Nacht, heilige 
Nacht; then a girl recited a touching poem, whereupon 
President Dr. Franz Hartmann addressed the children. He 
explained to them the significance of the Holy Grail, and 
told them they should all their lives remember to make their 
little bodies a fit and ever ready vessel for the spirit of God, 
which is love--love for their parents, love for their neigh- 
bors. A hymn sung by the children concluded this part of 
the ceremony. 

Vice-President Theodor Reuss then led the children to 
the tables where the presents were laid out for them. Each 
girl received one frock, one pair of lace boots, one pair 
of stockings, one pair of wristlets, soap and toilet articles, 
one mark in silver coin, apples, nuts, Christmas cake, and 
a little pamphlet for children, entitled Weltbohne, written 
by Countess Brockdorff. The scenes of pleasure and joy 
which were witnessed were quite touching, and many tears 
of purest and most holy joy were shed. After the presenta- 
tion the children sat down to supper under the Christmas 
trees. The members and guests of the Gral-Loge assem- 
bled at 8 p.m. in the grand concert room of the hotel fer a 
charity concert, which was under the immediate patronage 
of the United States Ambassador, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Uhl. 

The concert itself proved a most pronounced artistic 
success, and was altogether so pleasing an affair that Am- 
bassador Uhl said to the writer that he had not attended a 
better one or one that had given him more satisfaction since 
his sojourn in the German capital. 

Mary Howe, who sang for the first time in Berlin this 
season since her successes of last year, was in superb voice 
Her faultless coloratura shone to brightest advantage in 
the Ombra leggiera aria of Meyerbeer, after which, of 
course, she was encored. In the vocal part of the program 
she gave Grieg’s Solveig’s Leid and Eckert’s Echo Song with 
equally felicitious results, and again was encored. Joseph 
Moedlinger, of the Royal Opera, the only non-American on 
the program, was excused from appearing on account of 
hoarseness, and again Mary Howe, who jumped into the 
breech, was heard—this time with the well-known Night- 
ingale Song of Alabieff. Arthur van Eweyk, our popular 
baritone, gave Schubert's Greisengesang, and later on 
Wilhelm Berger’s effective Lied Bergnacht and Hans Her- 
mann’s Drei Wanderer, which last named song, dramati- 
cally interpreted by Van Eweyk, was enthusiastically 
rendered. 

No less successful than the vocal were. the instrumental 
soloists. Miss Katherine Linn, formerly a pupil of William 
Mason and now one of Moritz Moszkowski’'s pupils, played 
with abundant technic, good touch and tone, and, above all, 
with a good deal of musical feeling and intelligence, Schu- 
mann’s eighth novelette, a sonata in D by Scarlatti and 


Liszt’s D flat major’study. As an encore, upon repeated 
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carolle, if I mistake not, in E minor. 

Miss Leonora Jackson, the talented young violinist and 
Joachim pupil, about whom I have written so much of late, 
was heard in an adagio by Spohr, Bazzini’s clever La 
Rounde des Lutins, and in the military finale from 
Viuextemps’ D minor violin concerto. It goes without say- 
ing that her efforts were equally well received and appre- 
ciated by the audience; indeed the sweet young girl was 
made to play a double encore. 

Otto Bake lent his valuable services as accompanist for 
this charity concert. 

After the concert supper was served in the lodge room. 
President Dr. Franz Hartmann was in the chair; to his right 
was Mrs. Mary Howe-Lavin, to his left Madame Wedl. 
Vice-President and Altmeister Theodor Reuss called the 
members and guests to the table and introduced Dr. Franz 
Hartmann to the assembly. The announcement that this 
learned gentleman had accepted the honorary chairmanship 
of the Grail Lodge was hailed by the members with enthusi- 
astic cheers. Altmeister Theodor Reuss, supported by the 
officers of the lodge, Brothers Zillmann, Engel, Miller, Gier- 
loff and Dr. Nagel, on behalf of the lodge presented Dr.’ 
Franz Hartman with a silver jewel of his office. The jewel 
is an equilateral triangle with a sapphire stone set in a pen- 
tagram, and the whole suspended ona _ yellow silk ribbon 
worn around the neck. The supper, excellently served by 
Herr Hotelier A. Miihhlong, was enjoyed by everybody. 
A special menu was arranged for vegetarians. After the 
roast turkey President Dr. Franz Hartmann addressed the 
lodge on the subject of brotherly love and harmony, which 
so many have on their lips but not in their hearts; that 
Theosophy knows no difference between poor or rich, 
democrat or aristocrat, Jew or Christian. His speech was 
much applauded. Brother Panl Zillmann, chairman of the 
Grail Lodge, toasted the patrons and patronesses. Brother 
Engel, teasurer, toasted the artists who had so kindly 
given their services. Both toasts were responded to with 
enthusiasm. The féte was a complete success and the first 
act of practical Theosophy demonstrated in Germany. 


*# 2 * 


Last night, Monday, December 21, we had in the Sing- 
akademie the fourth of this season’s chamber music evenings 
of the Joachim Quartet. I enjoyed Mozart’s C major quar- 
tet, one of the ripest of that master’s many chamber music 
works, immensely. Still more interesting to me was the 
splendid performance of Schumann’s A major string quar- 
tet, the difficult finale of which was performed with great 
vim and precision. 

Beethoven's C major quartet from the Rasumowsky op. 
59 formed the fitting last third of this excellent program, 
and was given with the true classic spirit which pervades 
all the Beethoven interpretations of the Joachim organiza- 
tion. 

Despite the nearness of the holiday a very large and of 
course very enthusiastic audience was present. 


* 2 


To-day, December 23, is the seventieth anniversary of 
the first production of Weber’s Oberon in Germany (at 
Leipsic.) It is three years only to-day since Humperdinck’s 
little opera Hansel and Gretel had its premiére at Weimar. 
In these three years the latter work has gone through more 
performances than the former one in seventy years, and yet 
I doubt very much whether Humperdinck’s work will in 
seventy years from now occupy the same artistic position 
that Weber’s work does to-day. The circumstances which 
create such differences in public valuation of operatic works 
are perhaps mostly of a theatrical business nature, but they 
are characteristic and well worthy of reflection. 

To-morrow, December 24, Verdi’s Aida, which was written 
by order of the Viceroy of Egypt, Khedive Ismail, for the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and which was performed for the 
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recalls, she gave a very pretty piece by Moszkowski—a bar- | first time December ‘4, 1871, at Cairo, will have the twenty- | is progressing finely in violin work with M. Marsick, whom 


fifth anniversary of its premiére. 


*#e*# 


The next novelty evening at the Royal Opera House will 


bring us an interesting older work, new to Berlin, Schubert's | 


one act opera Der hausliche Krieg, and Victor Hausmann’s 


one act opera Enoch Arden, in which Balsz will sing the | 


title part. 
* ee 


Arthur M. Abell, our violin expert, will leave Berlin the 


end of the present year and will take up his abode in Liege, | 


in Belgium, where he wishes to finish his studies for a vir- 
tuoso career under César Thomson. 
on violin playing will not cease with this removal. 


*#e# * 


Mr. Abell called at Tue Musica Courter’s Berlin head- 
quarters to take his leave. Franz Rummel, the eminent 
pianist, passed through Berlin on his way from Paris to Des- 
sau. Professor Frederick Gernsheim called to play for me 
on the piano a sketch of his new symphony in B flat, which 
is to be the novelty of the next Philharmonic concert under 
Nikisch’s direction. Mr. Alvin Kranich, our Leipsic corre- 
spondent, was in Berlin on a short holiday trip. He has al- | 
most recovered from his accideut of a broken leg. Richard | 
Ewers, Berlin correspondent of the New Yorker Staats-Zei- | 
tung, called, and so did Samuel Herzog, a pianist and peda- 
gogue, a pupil of Tausig, who formerly lived in Frankfort, 
but lately removed to Berlin. O. F. 





From Paris. 


(}"* of the last triumphs of the Yersin phonetic 

system of learning French is in the case of Mr. 
Francis Rogers, who came to Paris a few months ago with- | 
out having ever studied the language, was recommended to 
the Yersins by Miss Fanny Reed, of Paris, and in two 
months had achieved an absolutely perfect French pronun- 
ciation as applied to singing. His teachers are willing he 
should be heard by the best French authority. The young 
man is delighted. 

Speaking French requires a longer time to attain perfec- 
tion than singing, but is equally possible by this system. 
Without it one may read, speak and remain in the country 
a lifetime and study words without ever achieving either. 
Several of the best American teachers who have been in 
Paris attest to the merit of this system. On leaving Paris 
recently, Mr. Joy, of California, asserted that every teacher 
in America should have it in the studio. 

A gifted and promising pupil of Mme. Ziska at Paris is 
Mr. Russell, of Philadelphia, who is artist as well as musi- 
cian. A pupil of W. W. Gilchrist, he sang in the latter’s 
choir, and also in that of Mr. Strang’s. He has a superb 
voice, his teacher says one of the best bass voices she has 
ever heard. Strong, handsome, well made, Mr. Russell has a 
superior personality. With that he has uncommon good 
sense, modesty and intelligence, and is a diligent and re- 
liable worker. He has already mastered three operas and 
is busy studying Italian. Living in the Latin quarter, he 
manages to keep up progress in his painting when resting 
from music. He is known at home as having real talent for 
painting. Nothing but the prospect of distinct success in 
operatic work would tempt him to enter its ranks. That 
has already been assured him, with study, by important 
authority. 

Mr. Strang, of whom mention is here made, was a pupil 
of M. Guilmant in Paris, is an excellent organist and a 
sound, progressive musician, and is great friend of Mr. Wm. 
C. Carl. 

The salary of M. Vincent de Vaux Royer has been al- 
ready raised in the choir of the American church here. He | 





His valuable articles | 


| he adores as master and as friend. 
Mlle. Berthe Duranton, a superior pianist and piano 
| teacher, gave a séance this week devoted wholly to the 

works of M. Ch, Dubois. The distinguished director of the 
Conservatoire and composer was present and accompanied. 
| The concert was a great success. 

The first séance of the organclass of M. Eugéne Gigout 
| will probably not take place before the last of February. 
| "The master describes himself as delighted with Mlle. Car- 
| tier, of Montreal, Canada, one of his late pupils. He praises 
her artistic sense, poetic nature, refinement; says she is ad- 
mirably gifted for organ work and will surely be a pride 
and honor to her compatriots. As M. Gigout is not a man 
to speak idly, this was great praise, of which Mlle. Cartier 
may well be proud. 

Miss Petre, of Cleveland, a friend and pupil of Miss 
Nellie Sabin Hyde, has come to Paris to study vocal music. 
| She goes, of course, to M. Bouhy. 

Mr. Macdonald Smith, whose remarkable system for the 
manipulation of muscles in such a way as to produce per- 
fect touch and finish in piano playing is well known in Lon- 
don, has been visiting in Paris the past few days. 

The first audition d’éléves of the Marchesi school has 
come and gone. It may truly be said to be the best one 
ever given. As one connoisseur present remarked: ‘‘ Not a 
homely voice in the class!” 
markably beautiful. The improvement of the class over 
last year was pronounced striking by those who heard both 
performances. The girls were not perfect, of course; no one 
expects students to be full fledged artists. No pupils in 
Paris have sufficient acting during their study here, and 
there are other matters that might be mended. 





Some, of the voices were re- 


There were ten numbers: Carmen, Miss Ettinger, of Chi- 
cago, and Miles. Kirme and Kosminska, of Moscow and 
London; Romeo duo, Mile. Toronto, of Canada, one of the 
most lovable Marguerites that ever tempted a Faust, and 
M. Cabillot of the Opéra; Carmen duo, Mlle. Kirme and M. 
Gauthier, of the Opéra; Manon duo, Mlle. Papayan (Astra- 


| kan), an actress and singer, born with fire, sense, passion, 


instinct, voice, everything, and M. Cabillot; Faust trio, Mlle. 
Toronto, Mme. Gauthier and M. Donaillier; Ophelia mad 
scene, Mile. Francisca, who also sang the Romeo waltz; Don 
Pasquale air and duo, Mlle. Kosminska and M. Donaillier; 
Lakmé air and duo, Mlle. Ettinger and M. Gauthier; scene, 
air and duos, Cavalleria Rusticana, Miles. Papayan Kirme 
and Miss Loretta Wethling (Mlle. Loretta), of Orange, N. J., 
and two artists. Miss Wethling, it must be said, brought down 
the house by the bewitching manner in which she acted her 
part, her sauciness, chic and prettiness in tantalizing poor 
Santuzza made a sensation at rehearsal as well as at the per- 
formance. 

Mme. Marchesi never seemed better, brighter or in better 
humor with her children, The performance was in the 
ThéAatre Mondain, the singers in costume. 

Mrs. Louis Gérard-Thiers is the proud possessor of a beau- 
tiful photograph, with dedication, of Mlle. Cécile Chaminade, 
the composer, whose acquaintance she has made and whom 
she finds most charming and delightful. Mrs. Thiers is 
passing her réles with a special accompanist now and doing 
remarkably well. 

Miss Pauline Joran after her late concert triumphs in Lon- 
don has come to Paris to study réles in French and make a 
special study of the French school. Her mother is with her. 
Miss Joran is England's favorite Nedda. 

Mr. Felix Fox, the pianist, has returned to Paris to remain 
indefinitely. He played last evening at Dr. Paxton’s, and 
Miss Kimberly, a superb contralto of Julian’s -training, 
sang. Both were successful. 

Miss Roudebush (Mlle. Roudé) is studying La Navarraise 
at the instance of M. Massenet himself, who heard her sing, 
his Hymne al’Amour, and found in its dramatic reading 
promise of a superior Sanfuzza. Thathymn, by the way, 
is dedicated to Mile. Bréval, of the Opéra, and is extremely 
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dramatic and also very difficult. Miss Rondebush is looking 
very handsome and is studying German réles. She goes 
later to Cannes. 

Miss Margaret Reid, Mlle. Miola, Miss Dayrold, of New 
Bedford Mass., a pupil of M. Manonry, of Paris, are 
members of a troupe to sing in Cannes this month. Miss 
Dayrold is to sing in Aida, Sigurd and £/sa. She will be 
the first to sing £/sa there. 

Mrs. Henry S. Ives, of New York, here on a shopping 
excursion to Paris, lunched yesterday with Mme. Marchesi, 
of whom she is very fond. The day previous she dined at 
Mr. Schlesinger’s, at whose soirée she was invited to sing. 
Mrs. Ives is looking much stronger and better than when 
last in Paris, and her voice is more beautiful than ever. 


The Synthetic Method for the Piano. 





By Atsert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


[Arranged and developed by Kate S. Chittenden 


Meter-words: Maine, O-ri-no-co, Ver | mont, Ver-mont, 
Treble-notes 4 zg ba d f e b | 


HAT is this? A geographical lesson? Not 

at all; it is the basis of the proper musical accent, as 

applied in the synthetic method, of the melody notes in the 
well-known Loreley, by Hans Seeling, for piano solo. 

As we pronounce these familiar geographical names so we 
are to accent the melody notes. For instance, the word 
“Orinoco” has the accent in the third syllable, and on the 
melody note b comes the musical accent. In this simple 
manner words and notes are associated in the careful study 
of any work, so leading directly to intelligent musical per- 
formance. 

‘* Synthetic "—what does it mean? Webster says ‘‘com- 
position,” Worcester says ‘‘ jutting together,” and the Cen- 
tury Dictionary says ‘‘ Greek; the uniting of elements in 
a finished product; uniting divided parts; the opposite of 
analysts, which is the separation of parts." The compilers | 
say the method is the development of a system of notation, | 
rhythm, touch, technic, melody, harmony and form. * * * 
It aims to train both the fingers and the intelligence, so that 
those studying it may acquire not only a thorough knowl- 
edge of technic anda correct and skillful touch, but also that 
genuine understanding of harmony, form, and melody 
which puts soul into expression, and gives life and charac- | 
ter to the simplest musical interpretation. It lays the foun- 
dation of a solid musical education and inspires pupils with 
a genuine love for music which makes practicing a pleasure 
rather than atask. The special plan and purpose of this | 
method is what its name indicates, a system of upbuilding. | 

All punctuation of vocal melodies resolves itself back into | 
the laws of intelligent breathing, which thus decides the 
broad division of musical periods for vocal and instrument- 
al music alike, while the prevalent use of the signs of 
phrasing, as displayed in the general run of music publica- 
tions, is in direct violation of the practices of the greatest 
singers and the best vocal teachers. 

In the spring of 1894 over twenty of the synthetic teach- | 


ers were formed into a class for the critical study of piano 


| years a four-syllable word with accent on the second and 
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works, and the services of Mr. Albert Ross Parsons secured | may become proficient in the study of the Synthetic Method 
for a series of eight lessons given in his studio in Steinway | for the piano. The course consists of thirty manuscript les- 
Hall. A separate program of five numbers was provided | sons, covering the entire subject matter embraced in Part 1 
| for each meeting, and as each composition was performed | of the Synthetic Method, together with explicit directions as 
by several members the various points of interpretation, | to the best manner of teaching the pieces which accompany 
technic, touch or tradition were pointed out and criticised. | that work. 
With each meeting the interest so increased that at the close | 
of the series Mr. Parsons consented to renew the classes the 
following fall. Over 130 members took the course during 
the winter of 1894-5, and 120 compositions were performed | in August, 1892. Since that time the teachers who have 
| adopted it number about five hundred persons, scattered 
| through nearly all the States in the Union and Canada 


studio in Steinway Hall, and the programs for this season | Although these teachers are so widely separated, their in- 
: : terests are united and their pursuits uniform. Realizing 


have provided for them 157 compositions for study, 119 of f , 

which were new upon these programs. Some idea of the that there is no bond so strong as one that is purely artistic 
interest taken by the class members may be estimated from 
the fact that a number travel over 100 miles in order to get 
to the city for the lessons. One member traveled two nights 
for the sake of each meeting of her class last season ; and 
those who take trips of two or three hours’ duration make 


Tue Syntuetic GuILp. 


The Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching was issued 


and criticised. 
The six classes which now meet in Mr. Parsons’ new 


and without financial object, the president of the guild has 
cherished from the beginning a desire for an organization 
| of synthetic workers which should enable its members to 
| keep in touch with each other, and also, by uniting the 
| nominal membership fees, to provide a place where those 
residing in or near New York could gain confidence in playing 
before each other, and also that lectures and recitals by promi 
nent musicians might be heard. With this end in view an 
invitation was sent out, and on January 14, 1896, more than 


an extensive list. 

From all points in the country the question comes back 
from former students: ‘‘Is there any way by which I can 
get the practice schemes for such and such pieces?” In 
answer to these demands the Synthetic Guild issues Echoes 
from the Critical Classes of Mr. Parsons, in the shape of 
four page leaflets, at a nominal price. Each leaflet con- 
tains criticisms aud practice program of some piano com- 
position ; the comments include a biographical sketch of | ALnert Ross PARSONS 
the composer, any noticeable features in the harmonic con- | Miss KATE 8. CHITTENDEN ‘ ' President, 
struction, and the scansion of the melodies, according to the eon - aan meng 
poetico-musical foot ; that is, according to the plan briefly | we paur auprose.... Ar Tt 
touched upon in the beginning of this article. 


| one hundred of the teachers and students assembled for the 
| purpose of organizing themselves into a society. 

A constitution was adopted and the following officers 
were elected 





Guild Master 


do cbc cdedode enanet 22 Gramercy Park 
Miss MyRa A. DILLEY....... wondabtnidin dublin ....Carnegie Hall 
...15 East Fifty-seventh street 


The synthetic method is for the beginner as well ; little | MRs. J. B. Catvert...... 
children are repeating little verses, short bits of poetry se- | MISS R. CRAWFORD................... 89 Joralemon street, Brooklyn 
‘ he . . : : . . | MISS EMMA M. FROST........+0+++++s000000 Ml West Fifty-sixth street 
lected to fit the music, and so find a delight in their practice | yw. wit F. SHERMAN... Ml ins atindie tides 


| Corresponding Secretary 


MR. HARRY BAKER.... —_—an 
355 West 145th street 


necessarily absent in any other system. As a sample of a 
little piece by Gurlitt in 3-2 time is appended the verse go- 


ing with it : Recording Secretary 
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183 West Eighty-seventh street 





Buds that you see on the branch in the spring 
Are but the notes that the birds learn to sing ; 
When they have learned how to sing them with ease, Miss AMY HOPE............ ' ‘ 
June comes and turns them to fruit on the trees. 133 West Sixty-ninth street 
Frank Dempster Sherman Office : 31 East Seventeenth street 


.. Treasurer 


Here follows a verse for a piece in 4-4 time : Business meetings, lectures by Mr. Parsons, Miss Chitten 
den, Miss Jane P. Wilson, and recitals by E. A. Mac- 
Dowell, Amy Hope, Emma M. Frost, Mabel Madison Wat- 
son, Maude des Rochers, Harriette M. Brower, as well as 
pupils’ recitals, spring concert, and a teachers’ ‘ expe- 


Bees don't care for winter's snow, 

Would you know why I think so? 

Once I caught a little bee 

And he was much too warm for me! 

Sherman : - } . 

rience meetings” make up the appointments for this season 
The matter of finding legitimate and familiar words to | As these recitals are given they will be properly noticed in 

fit a three or four note musical phrase was a deep study. the columns of Tue Musicar Courier, for if there is any one 

Miss Chittenden says she searched an entire morning for | thing in which this journal is interested it is the musical 

the word ‘‘ Monterey,” and then suddenly discovered it | progress of this nation. 

| 

} 





and ‘‘ Yucatan” ! (but not while chewing gum!) For four Further and detailed information as to the Synthethic 
Method, or the Synthetic Guild, correspondence lessons, or 
fourth syllables was searched for—when our Spanish friend | the four page leaflets (practice programs and musical analy- 
‘‘ Fernando Po" was found! | sis) may be obtained of Miss Kate S. Chittenden, Metro 
Miss Chittenden issues a series of correspondence lessons | politan College of Music, 19 and 21 East Fourteenth street, 
by means of which students at a distance from New York | New York city. F. W. Riesperc 





FRED. 


PLD BULLARD, 


TEACHER OF 





Harmony and Composition, 


The medern methods used by | 
Mr. BULLARD enable him to teach 
Harmony in the most thorough 
manner in less than one month of 
daily lessons 








22 PINCKNEY STREET, | 
BOSTON. 








The Great American Pianist: 





Lc. ec. eo Le LE» Ts Ts | 





OTTO LOSE, - Wear. sapio. 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 





| 
BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, _| HOTEL SAVOY OR LEADING AGENTS, NEW YORK. 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, | 
A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Endowed and 
Incorporated 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 
Superior advan- 
tages to students. 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 













begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, | 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 


=* — —__ , ~ = - 
; T= "re oar 
WILLIAM Hh, and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the Dean of Pres't. Board 
the Faculty: of Trustees 





Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 


PETE UDOLPH NEFF. 
He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts. — 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN.’ 


Illustrated Catalogue upon request. Address the President 





MME HOOD. 











Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 
240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. _ 





CONTRAL TO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


ccscessass KAI TENBORIBEVERHANE DES VIGNES, 


String Quartet. 
Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


Address for terms, Agents, or 


144 WEST gist STREET, NEW YORK. | BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








10 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CODOWSKY > | 


. . . LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. | 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 





res eeeET i 
Vocal Instruction, ' The attack made upon me in the open letter is a mali- 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
BREITEOPF & HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 


FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 39 E. 19th Street. 
. BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, 


Solo Violinist. 
. EUTERPE * LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
TRIO, 


Solo ’Cellist. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
133 West 84th St., 
New York. 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
ARTHUR HARTMANN, * 
The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., Address 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Musica, Courter, New York. 


Miss INEZ GRENELLI, 


& PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
For terms, dates, etc., address direct 


155 West 66th Street, New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


~Pianist and Teacher,---~ 
136 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Directer of the Central School of Bogen Art, 
Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANALYTICAL RECITALS. 





























SONATA READINGS, 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
Mer NDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1892. 
‘I recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of musi- 


c 2 theory, especially of its higher branches.” 
MUNICH, I. RHEINBERGER. 


Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc., concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
England, 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


® Concert Pianist, . 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 92d Street, New York City. 


Katherine Bloodgood, 
—— CONTRALTO, —= 

















A Denial frome Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler. 
568 DIVISION STREET, EAST, / 
CHICAGO, January 9, 1897. { 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


Lee the heading Two Sides of a Question 

you publish in the last issue of your journal, in par- 
allel columns, first some alleged ‘bright remarks,” said to 
have been made by me during my recent stay in Portland, 
Ore., and then an open letter addressed to me by one C. C. 
Fallenius. 


cious, unmitigated, gigantic falsehood, too cowardly to de- 
serve a refutation by stating the true facts in regard to the 
half hour’s interruption of the concert. 

As regards the ‘bright remarks” they are neither 
bright, nor have they been made by me. They do not pur- 
port to have been made in an interview. Some of the sub- 
jects treated of were casually alluded to in conversations I 
had with persons who called on me at Portland. But the 
substance of what I said in no way resembles what is put 
in my mouth. Harmless or jocose remarks are twisted and 
added to and thus given a meaning entirely foreign to my 
thoughts. Probably some person with a not over retentive 
mind, attempting to reproduce from memory some of my 
remarks, drew largely on his (or her) vivid imagination, 
perhaps without any wrong intention, and absolutely dis- 
torted what I said. 

I did not say, either in form or substance, that in Ger- 
many Paderewski will have to cut his hair and be like other 
human beings. I did not say that Rosenthal has not the 
divine fire. Neither of these great artists has a more enthusi- 
astic and ardent admirer than myself. 

I did not attempt to classify Sieveking, and, as I have not 
heard him play in public for years, would not undertake to 
judge him. 

I never have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Philip Hale; 
never even saw him to my knowledge. Therefore I never 
made or could have made the remark regarding him at- 
tributed tome. As regards the C. C. Fallenius, of whom 
you say he evidently is ‘‘one of the great unknown to 
music,” I am enabled through a letter just received from a 
friend at Portland, who is extremely indignant over the 
cowardly performance of that man, to inform you that Fal- 
lenius is a hired man of a piano agency at that city, an 
ignorant man without any kind of standing. His malicious 
open letter is an index of his character. 

Yours truly, FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Calve as Marguerite. 


ARDLY would it be just to write with severity 
upon Calvé’s first dash at the hackneyed but still en- 
trancing réle of Marguerite. She is known to be in poor 
health and she realized how critically she would be watched 
and weighed. In earlier days, so saith report, she made 
failure of the part in Paris, and that memory must have been 
heavily oppressive. Not to enter into too familiar details, it 
may be said, intentionally to her advantage, that during the 
first act she was almost in a state of nervous collapse and 
was, in point of fact, violently hysterical at its close. 

Now, hysteria, approaching or possessing, impairs or de- 
stroys the subject’s control of that most important respira- 
tory muscle, the diaphragm. Not only does it make the 
inspiratory act a difficult and uncertain one, but, even more 
fatally, does it deprive the expiratory forces of their most 
efficient agent. For—and this the ‘‘ present scribe” (as Du 
Maurier put it) claims as a discovery of his own—the dia- 
phragm is an actual, active force in the compression of the 
lungs. Without its aid only the faintest whisper could be 
emitted. 

Hence, though it might be cruelly declared that this noted 
artist occasionally fell from the pitch, it should be said in 
palliation that her nervous state was such that the fault 
would have occurred had she in normal mode and mood 
possessed the accuracy of a Patti and the extraordinary vocal 
control of a Marimon, who, by the way, offended in just this 
point of intonation, while Calvé usually does not. For the 
breath is a cord-tensing element, and an important one. 
how, then, when the diaphragm is, literally, playing fast 


RICCARDO RIcclI, ee 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian a. Covent Garden, London; 
the Roy al Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of “ The Bostonians,” begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS: 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
. 131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





FRANZ LISTEMANN, 


Violoncello Virtuoso. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso. 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted, 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 














University School of Music 
__ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO jouds, Head of Piano Department. 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Departmen‘ 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department. 


Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - - Director. 


The oniy Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 








Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





New York College of Music, 
128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
———- Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 














Nliss AMy FAyY -« 

is open to engagements for 
PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on application. 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenuc and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 








P Se sgoray ‘VYoo RF - 
C TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Wocal tnstruction. 


STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 





JEANNE FRANKO, 
® SOLO VIOLINIST, @® 


ALSO 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 





123 West 39th Street, New York City. and loose, could the tones possibly be true? The daily | 





ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
== SOPRANO, === 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. 


ADDRESS : 


9 West 21st Street, New York. 


George W. Fergusson, 


w BARITONE. w 


AMERICAN TOUR UNTIL JANUARY 155, 1897. 
FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS, 





press was so unexpectedly indulgent that the dear lady— 
for she is a great favorite among her confréres—will surely | 
take heart at a second and third attempt and score the tri- | 
umph of which she is undoubtedly capable. Her Ophelia 
evidenced a fair degree of virtuosity and a precision of 
attack which should, ceferzs paribus, have made the diffi- | 
culties of the waltz song a mere bagatelle, always except- 
ing the final diatonic succession of trills, which does appear 
to be too big a mouthful for the whole flock of cormorants 
now preying upon our shores. Whether the Italian school | 
of opera is fading or not, the velocity, the facility, the vir- | 
tuosity of voice commonly yclept Italian is certainly on the | 
wane. | 
‘* But me no buts,” said Shakespeare; but here there must 
be a ‘“‘but”: But if even Calvé makes a pronounced and ac- | 








BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


knowledged triumph, there will be the same instinctive | 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 


114 EAST 81st STREET, NEW YORK. 





DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 
Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York. 


insti A Ata 


AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
177 Duane Street, New York City. 





Address: 
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feeling, one that cannot be dislodged, that her real voice, 
lier native notes are somewhat displaced, for they lie in the 
range and the limits of the mezzo contralto. Had she not 
been heard again and again in Carm@n and in Cavalleria 
Rusticana, it would be supposed that she had a light soprano 
sfogato, like Melba or Gerster or Saville. But those heavy 
chest and medium tones so proudly displayed in the 
characters of Carmen and Santuzza will not sink from mem- 
ory at will. The feeling grows that only the surface of the 
real rich voice is being skimmed; the expectation of 
the wonted volume waxes amain, and there ensues 
a certain disappointment. It need hardly be doubted 
that the extraordnary skill of this extraordinary woman 
would have made her Warguerite as true to the pitch 
as her Ophelia, under the usual conditions of health 
and courageous confidence. It is possible that her con- 
ception of the part would have been fine, if not super- 
fine, possibly superfine. She certainly exhibited amazing 
presence of mind in avoiding the inadvertent outbreak of a 
single full-toned couplet in the lower but by no manner of 
means infernal regions of her remarkable voice. But the 
slightest inkling of a thought that the simple, confiding 
Marguerite is reserving anything whatsoever, that she is, 
if not artful, at least designedly, deliberately artistic, the 
dimmest suspicion of thoughtful connivance or contrivance 
dims and blurs the entire concept, for it is hardly true to 
nature. 

Still, it will willingly be acknowledged, at the end as well 
as at the beginning of this writing, that the Marguerite 
of Goethe and Gounod, as Calvé has conceived the part, 
has not yet been heard and that criticism is premature and 
untrustworthy. Joun Howarp. 


Brahms Recital.—Mr. Arthur Whiting and the members 
of the Kneisel Quartet are to give a series of three Brahms 
recitals by private subscription at 43 West Ninth street on 
Sunday afternoons, January 24, February 28 and March 28. 
The programs include the violin and piane sonata G major 
and trio in B (revised edition), the F major 'cello and piano 
sonata and A major piano quartet, the quartet in A minor 
and piano quintet, F minor. 


Lectures at Broad Street Conservatory.—Last even- 
ing Dr. Hugh A. Clarke delivered the third in a course of 
six historical and analytical lectures on music at the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 South Broad street, 
Philadelphia. The doctor, taking for his subject, Folk- 
songs, Troubadours, The Divergence of Sacred and Secu- 
lar Music, spoke of the difference between the early 
Church music and the secular music of the same period, 
the distinctive peculiarity of the former being the absence 
of rhythm or fixed time, while the latter, being used for sing- 
ing ballads and for dancing purposes, was of necessity 
rhythmic. These two kinds of music quietly grew side by 
side, and from their union sprang the wonderful art of 
modern music. The doctor further stated that this union 
may be traced to the troubadours or noblemen who were 
poets as well as musicians, and spent their time in compos- 
ing verses and setting them to music and teaching them to 
singers and players in their employ, who traveled around 
singing and fiddling what their masters had written. As 
distinct from. the gay troubadour music was the German 
folksong, which was of much more serious character, and 
it was from this soil that Haydn, Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert and the long roll of great German composers has 
sprung. 


Jenny Osborn. 

ITH this story is an excellent portrait of Miss 
Jenay Osborn, a bright and rising star of Chicago, 
in whose musical world she is already an immense favorite, 
for she is well endowed by nature with most of those quali- 
ties which go toward making success. Young, bright, 
with very prepossessing manner, a fresh flexible voice of 
excellent range and splendidly trained, she will eventually 

have a first place in her profession. 
Born in Wilmington, Ohio, she went to Chicago eight 
years ago, at the age of fifteen, to study singing, as her 








Photo by Morrison, Chicago, Il! 


JENNY OSBORN. 


voice had always been remarkable even when she was a 
young child. She was first placed under the tuition of Mrs. 
Jackson, a Chicago teacher of some note; from thence Miss 
Osborn went to Signor Carpi, and later to Mrs. Hess-Burr 
At the present time she is soprano at St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church at a large salary, for the position is one of the best 


paid in Chicago. Miss Osborn also has numerous other 


| engagements, which are all attended with the same meed of 


success 

Miss Osborn has been fortunate in having her studies di- 
rected by Mrs. Hess-Burr, with whom she is coaching and to 
whom she owes much of her success. Her voice, a pure | 
mezzo soprano, is of great purity, clearness and warmth, 
her intonation being particularly good, and she sings with 
much intelligence and artistic feeling. She has modesty, 
great perseverance and real common sense, and the success 
she has already earned has in no way led her to deviate from 
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the hard study which is soabsolutely essential tothe thorough 
| artist Already her repertory is immense and she is pre- 
| pared for either recital or oratorio work. Recently, too, she 
has been studying operatic réles, and her singing of A/ar- 
fuerite in Faust has been spoken of on a number of occa- 
sions with great commendation. Her career is one which all 
interested in music will watch with attention 
Here are some of the many excellent press notices Miss 
Osborn has received ; 


The final pair of concerts by the Pittsburg Orchestra, for the pres- 
ent year, were those of Thursday afternoon and Friday evening. 
The next concerts will be given on January 7 and &, 1497, when 
Madame Rivé-King will be the soloist. The concerts of this week 
introduced another new candidate for the good will of Iron City 
music lovers, Miss Jenny Osborn, of Chicago. Her coming was pre- 
ceded by favorable reports from Pittsburgers that had heard her in 
her native city. Miss Osborn made an excellent impression upon her 
audience as soon as she stepped upon Music Hall stage on Thursday 
afternoon. She has a refined and most pleasing presence, dresses in 
good taste and is completely at her ease. Het voice completes the 
favorable impressions formed by her appearance. It is a soprano of 
exceptional purity and flexibility, with a quality of truth, accuracy 
and sincerity that is by no means common, even among famous 
vocalists. In three beautiful little songs, by Brahms, Grieg and 
Chaminade, Miss Osborn's voice appeared at its best, though in the 
air from Gounod's Queen of Sheba her high notes soared triumph- 
antly through the elaborate work of the orchestra and won hearty 
applause.—/it/sburg Bulletin, December 12, 1890 


Mr. Straub was assisted by Miss Jenny Osborn, acharming singer 
who is gifted with a soprano voice of wide range and excellent 
quality.—Chicago Tribune 


Miss Jenny Osborn has an exquisite mezzo soprano voice. It is 
rich, full and powerful and of most sympathetic quality. , She dis- 
played fine control of her voice and true musical feeling.—Chicago 


Sunday Times 


Miss Jenny Osborn is the fortunate possessor of a beautiful 
mezzo soprano voice, which seems to have every requisite. It is of 
large compass, is rich and full, and has also that rare sympathetic 
quality so often missing Chicago Correspondent of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER 


At the close of the speech, Noblest Republic, Happiest of Lands 
was sung by Miss Jenny Osborn in a voice of great pathos and sweet- 


ness.—-Chicago Daily /nter-Ocean 


Miss Osborn, the mezzo soprano, made a most favorable impres- 
sion. Her voice is unusually rich, and she has that sympathetic 
quality which is so rare.—Daily 7ribune, Muscatine, Ja 


Miss Jenny Osborn, the rising young soprano, deserves great 
credit for the fine rendering of the solo parts in Gaul’s sacred cantata 
The Holy City She possesses a sweet, sympathetic voice, resonant 


and carrying in its quality, and charms all who hear her 


| Brainard’s Musical World 


Mr. Francis Hemmington was assisted by Miss Jenny Osborn, of 
St. Paul’s Church choir, who possesses a voice of great fullness and 
purity.—Chicago /nter-Ocean 


Miss Jenny Osborn nas a prepossessing stage presence, and a 
pure soprano voice of admirable quality, which was shown to ad- 
vantage in several solos.—Sa/urday Evening Herald. 


Miss Jenny Osborn, the soprano, was a revelation. She possesses 
a voice of rare quality, and, what is more delightful, every word she 
utters can be distinctly understood. She received great applause 
and responded to several encores.—Des Moines Mail and Times 


Miss Jenny Osborn, a young lady with a beautiful voice, took the 
soprano rOéle and received many words of praise for her artistic 


work.— /ndicator 


Miss Osborn is the possessor of a charming voice of great compass 
and unusually sweet and sympathetic in quality. She uses it well 
and is in great demand for solo work in Chicago.—CAicago Presto 


Miss Jenny Osborn electrified the great audience with her sweet 
voice. When she sang every other voice in the vast audience was 
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Contralito. 


For terms, dates, &c., address 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. | 
| 
| 


Wolfsoha’s Masical Barcaa, 
131 East 17th Strect, or 

327 Amsterdam Avenuc, 
™™SNEW YORK. 












ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
4 matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. 


Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
cates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
class taught dramatic action, Stage 
Practice, Public Performance, &c. 
149A Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. i 


HENRIETTA BEEBE 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Ballads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





JOSEPHINE S. 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
ADDRESS: 
MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 

154 West 84th Street, 
—w NEW YORK. 








see rasan ---- | Miss ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizkv 
Method). r 

421 W. S7th STREET, NEW YORK. 





. | OUISE St, JOHN 
WESTERVELT, ~ 


.Coloratura Soprano, 


Concerts, 
RECITALS, 
* MUSICALS. 


Sole direction - H. M. H1RSCH- 
BERG MUSICAL BURBAU, 


36 West 15th Street, New York. 











Miss Amelia 


Heineberg, 


aN ONCERT 
PIANIST, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH BARTH, 
Berlin. For terms, dates, &c. ad- 
dress, 


No. 259 W. 13th Street, 
~NEW YORK. 











12 
hushed. She has a rich soprano voice, and has been admirably | veritable benefactor to the musical art of our country as 
trained to music—-Civctenall’ Commerciat-Gasette, professor and as concert pianist, as extended concert tours 
were added to his duties. 

Mr. Hyllested is still a very young man, and remains 
: en [ strong in his enthusiasm but child-like in pursuit of the 
Miss Jenny Osborn has an exquisite mezzo-soprano voice. It is fame which belongs by right to every great artist. His 


rich, full and powerful, and of most sympathetic quality.—Chicago - F - bata 
Times. | playing is characterized by great sensibility and refine- 
Miss Jenny Osborn proved to be perhaps the very finest soprano | ment and by the insistance of melody in right hand or in 


ever heard in this city.—Streator (/i.) Monitor. | left, in heavy as in light passages. This latter quality he 
* * * Every member of the company did exceptionally fine shares with the dae Rubinstein. He has great agility and 

work, but if there is one who deserves praise above another it is Miss | brilliance in execution, and his programs are prodigious. 

Jenny Osborn, the soprano. As a singer and actress she has few | When playing at Copenhagen the composer Hartmann 

equals on the American stage, and with it all she possesses such | attended his concerts and wrote thanking for the pleasure 

grace of manner as to be generally admired.—7he Courier, Bristol, abel 

Tenn. | received, ' 


The distinct charm of the evening was the singing of Miss Osborn. bine 
She has a soprano voice of beautiful quality, well trained, under good | Compositions, among those present being the Empress 








Miss Jenny Osborn rendered O Mio Fernando from Favorita charm- 
ingly and received a hearty encore.—Chicago Jn‘er-Ocean. 














control, and sings with great musical feeling.—Des Moines Call. 





| the Prince Aribert d’Anhalt, &c. He has,been decorated 
Miss Osborn has a lovely soprano voice, Well trained and full of by the Italian Governmenf, not as pianist, as has sometimes 
sympathy. She is an ideal Marguertte.—Savannah Morning News. | yi en Pet: 
ane ” ¢ been stated, but as composer. His title at home is Court 
| Pianist to the Princess Louise, sister of the King of Den- 


mark. 





Augustus Hyllested. 


Hees eee eee area uelcaea. roan | to whom he was presented by M. Gullmant ina letter full 

Lisat, in letter to the Royal Danish Assessor at Copenhagen. | of praise for his playing. The difficult and capricious chef 

~ | d’orchestre was exceedingly pleased, remarking that the 

R. HYLLESTED is a Scandinavian pur | playing was “fabulous,” and it is probable that Mr. Hylle- 

sang, a genuine son of the strange North world, | sted will play for the concerts on his return to Paris in the 

whose pine trees are its bards and which hides its stores of | spring. He has been asked to give a series of concerts in the 
lore under snow flakes ; a world not only of Thor Tyr and | Salle Erard. 

Freye, but of Braga Balder and Freya as well. At one At the house of Mr. Victor Maurel he recently received a 





view, he isa brawny, solid son of war ; at another a timid | perfect ovation from a company of distinguished musicians | 


dreamer, restless, unsatisfied, with all the ‘‘ sublime sensi- | and society people present. He was encored again and 
bility” characteristic of the mystic bred descendants of the again, and salvos of bravos were bestowed upon his own 
Ases, a sensibility characteristic as well of genius. compositions, a mazurka and melody. People present 
Of Danish parents, his father a prominent musician, this | affirmed that never had such an ovation been known in a 
celebrated pianist was born at Stockholm, and directed by | Paris salon since Paderewski. 
his father played in public in that city at the age of five. Mr. Hyllested leaves for London early in January. 
At eleven his first concert tour was made through Scandi- 
navia, Serious piano study commenced at Copenhagen 
under Edmond Neupert, director of the piano department 
of the Royal Conservatory, and composition with Niels W. 
Gade, then its president. Counterpoint was later studied 
under Kiel. 


Unprotected Students in Paris. 
Editors the Musical Courier : 


A second tour of Scandinavia was made as conductor of | DO not think you could begin the new year 
orchestra and piano soloist with Ferdinand Strakosch and better than to dissuade American girls, unless pos- 
his company, and he later became organist of the Kykjobing | sessed of extraordinary voices and at least a fair French 
Cathedral and director of the musical society. Broader cul- | accent, from coming over here a/one tostudy. What Ameri- 
ture was continued at Berlin with Xavier Scharwenka and | can fathers and mothers are thinking about when they per- 
Kullak, and the total result was offered to the crucial test of | mit their young daughters—some of them extremely attrac- 
criticism by Franz Liszt at Weimar. The critique of this | ctive—to come over here without any protection, except per- 
severe censor was summed upin the words above quoted, | haps that of the lady with whom they board, subjecting them 
taken from a private letter. A succession of triumphs fol- | to all the temptations of this gay metropolis, surpasses my 
lowed his London appearance at the Crystal Palace and con- | comprehension. If they could see for themselves the things 
tinued throughout Great Britain. A sketch of the attention | which those who here see they would probably exclaim : 
paid the great talents of this pianist by royalty and nobility | ‘‘ Not much will we allow our daughters to go alone to 
in the British Isles has already appeared in THe Musicat | Paris.” 
CourRIER. The average American girl probably knows perfectly well 
His tournée in America is well remembered, the series of | how to take care of herself—but that is not the question. 
concerts in Steinway Hall with Ovid Musin and the triumphal | No girl is sure of being perfectly well able to take care of 
journey through the States and Canada. herself when her affections are engaged, and then is just 
It was at this time that he was captured by the Chicago | the time when she wants to be surrounded with protection 
Musical College, where for several years he remained a | rather than with temptation. You don’t want to substitute 
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In Berlin he gave at the court an audition of his own | 


Frederick, the Prince and Princess Frederic Charles of Hesse, 


Mr. Hyllested is rapidly making his way to the artistic | 
| heart of the Parisians by playing in the best social and ar- | 
Among the many pianists I have had the opportunity to hear I | tistic centres. He recently played before M. Lamoureux. | 








Paris music halls, with their uahea/thy atmosphere, for the 
healthy atmosphere of good home influences! And yet this 
is precisely what is being done here every day in the week. 

Like the youngstef who wants to see life when he should 
be at his books, so the American girl wants to see Paris 
when she ought to go to bed. And what’s more they go to 
see Paris. They may be seen at the Folies Bergéres (the 
least harmless), Eldorado, Parisiennes and Casino de Paris, 
&c. Icontend that the influence of such places of amuse- 
ment on a young and active mind is at best demoralizing, 
and sometimes the influence is the very worst imaginable. 
With us the majority of men, are men who work and carve 
out their own future, from their youth they are brought up 
| in the society of girls, and they learn to protect them as 
well as to love them. 

Here it is different. Paris is full of men who have noth- 
ing to do but to amuse themselves—who don’t mind com- 
promising young girls, and in a great metropolis like this 
you must not expect that sport of chivalry which exists more 
in theory than in practice. There are no doubt a great 
many girls here studying singing and painting who lead as 

quiet and blameless a life as if their mothers were con- 
stantly with them, but there are also a great many who 
don’t, and the principle of leaving them here without 
protection is a wrong one and can’t be argued 
into a right one. Besides many of these girls 
do not possess voices of sufficient significance to 
make it worth while coming here to study and submit- 
| ting to the sacrifices which this involves. It is impossible 
to expect of a teacher here to send away every pupil not 
possessed of a good voice and musical talent, because if 
they did they would only have a small clientéle left. But 


| there are plenty of teachers at home quite competent to 


cultivate these drawing room voices, because that is all 
many amount to, and there is no occasion to go from home 
to have them cultivated elsewhere. On the other hand, if a 
girl has an exceptionally good voice the sooner she comes 
here the better, because teachers always prefer untrained to 


| trained pupils, and they can do much more with material 
| that has not been spoiled than with voices that have been 


trained on different and to them wrong methods. 

Mme. Marchesi, for instance, accepts no pupil who does 
not begin with her from the beginning ; voice placing, and 
all, no matter who her teacher may have been before, and 
the pupil must go through her various books of exercises ; 
thus the earlier the pupil begins the easier it is for Mme. 
Marchesi to do justice to her. 

The longer I live here the more I confirm what I have 
written in my previous letters on this whole subject ; but 
the chief object of my letter to-day is to caution American 
fathers and mothers against sending their daughters here 
without proper protection, no matter how great and implicit 
is the confidence they place in them, and not even if there 
are male magnets at home engaged or attached to their 
daughters which seem to make assurance doubly sure. 

SEBASTIAN G. SCHLESINGER. 


Paris, December 24, 1896. 


Fulmer Free Organ Recital.—The third free organ 
recital by Mr. Edgar L. Fulmer, assisted by the Chami- 
nade Chorus, directed by Miss Johnson, was given on Mon- 
day evening, January 11, in Grace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa. The local press is cordial in its praise of the 


entire program. 















Oratorio, Concert and | 
Song Recitals. 


For terms and dates | Concerts and Oratorios. 
address 





RAC WA ONTEFIORE, ... 


| =—_—_Dramatic Soprano. 


Write for reference and repertory care of THe Musicat Courter, Union Square West, New York, 





109 East 26th St., | 


NEW YORK, | 
And Leading Agents. 
AND 


Vocal Instruction. 


KUBEN & ANDREWS, Unrivaled Band, 


489 FIFTH AVENUE — ASSISTED BY — 
. ‘| ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, 


NEW Tee MARTINA JOHNSTONE, Violinist, 
Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation 
ON TOUR. 


in Europe and America. 
Receipts and enthusiasm unprecedented in 
the history of concert giving. 














Dates and terms (after March 1) for 


Mavame NORDICA. 





FRANZ WILCZEK, 


The Austrian Violinist. 


see oe 


MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 
Violin Duets... 
Bach, Sarasate, Godard, &c., &c. 


ADDRESS WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., January 15, 1897. 
HE Nordica Concert Company gave a concert 
here in Music Hall January 6. The audience was 


extremely enthusiastic. 

I think every one present who has been reading of the 
crusade now being carried on by Tue Musicat Courter 
for the recognition of American music and American artists, 
and for the discriminate recognition of talent regardless of 
nationality, must have realized keenly that this crusade is 
very timely and very just 

That so superb an artist as Mme. Nordica is not a mem- 
ber of the best opera company in the country is a fact to 
be deplored, though all the cities to be visited during her 
present tour have reason to feel delighted at the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of hearing her in concert. Her voice 
was in fine condition last Wednesday, and it follows as a 
necessary consequence that we enjoyed a musical treat 
She was obliged tosing two encores after each aria. The 
Erkel aria, St. Erszebeth, has never before been sung here. 
It was a delightful novelty. 

Mr. John Dempsey, the baritone of the company, is a 
former Buffalonian. Though there was considerable per- 
sonal interest in his work; there was also critical attention 
given him, and he deserved and carried off his full share of 
the evening’s honors and applause. His voice has improved 
greatly since his last public appearance here. He sang 
Honor and Arms and a serenade from Faust, also encores, 
one of which, Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, was 
specially effective 

Mme. Scalchi and Mr 
nel of the company 

The third of our symphony concerts, under the direc- 
tion of John Lund, was given January 7 


Luckstone completed the person- 


read: 
Magic Fire Charm, from Die Ww alkfire} is Wagner 
Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger..... ' 
Mr. Evan Williams. 
Symphonic Poem, No. 3............6+0seeseeeeeees ; , .-.» Liszt 


Suite, Bal Costume..... .Rubinstein 


Introduction. 

Berger et Bergere 

Toreador et Andalouse 

Pelerin et Fantaisie. 

Pechear Napolitain et Napolitaine 
Two Welsh songs, with harp accompaniment 

Mr. Williams and Mr. Suerth 
March, from Kenilworth. .........cccccssscesececescsesscscces B. O. Klein 
Les Preludes, by Liszt, commanded the greatest interest 
and was apparently the most enjoyed and most appreciated 
instrumental number of the evening. 
phony Orchestra played it here several seasons ago, but I 
believe this was its first performance by the Buffalo Or- 
chestra. The march from Bruno Oscar Klein's opera Kenil- 
worth made a great impression. We were very glad to 
have an excerpt from this work played for us so soon after 
its first performance in New York. Mr. Lund is constantly 
on the alert for musical novelties and his programs always 
present attractive numbers, and keepin touch with up-to- 
date standards. The playing of the orchestra at the con- 
cert was admirable, the work of the strings and woodwinds 
being particularly good. 
Mr. Evan Williams was the soloist, and he scored a suc- 

cess, the beautiful quality of his voice receiving special 


The program | 





| mian Girl are on the bills. 


The Boston Sym- | 
' 
concert, January 21. 


| baritone), I can only record words of praise. 
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praise. The audience at the matinée tried hard, but could 
not induce him to sing again. In the evening he was in 
more responsive mood, and repeated a portion of the Preis- 
lied and sang Schubert's serenade 

Messrs. George Urban, Jr., George Bleistein, F. C. M. 
Lautz and J. Schoelkopf have leased Music Hall from the 
German Young Men’s Association, and they propose to 
remodel it and improve it almost beyond recognition. The 
work will be begun in the spring. 

Miss Harriet Welch, who is spending the season studying 
in New York, came home for the holidays. She was solo 
soprano of St. Paul’s Cathedral while in Buffalo. 

The second of the chamber music concerts given by Mrs 
Blaauw, Mrs. Lathrop Scott and Mr. Richard Fricke oc- 
curred last Tuesday evening, January 12, in the music 
room of the Twentieth Century Club 

The following numbers were presented 

Beethoven 

-Donizetti 

.... Scarlatti 


Trio, Op. 1 ..cccceed Doccopeesecs sccbeoecece 
Recitative and aria, from Don Sebastian ....... 
Sonate, A major. 


Two Intermezzi.... .. Schumann 
Fantaisie ........ sdatwows .Brahms 
Du Bist wie eine Blume : , - o0sbasedale Chad wick 
Two Eyes of Brown........... ... Grieg 


Arnaud 
Saint-Saéns 


Ma Brunette .. ove 
Trio, op. 18...... voc cccreseccecesosoesecs eee ; 

While these concerts are called chamber music concerts, 
the programs are not confined strictly to chamber music 
The license taken gives opportunity for greater variety in 


| arrangement and pleases many of the patrons. The trio 


of players is doing some very acceptable work 

Of Mr. Raymond O. Riester, the soloist of this concert (a 
His voice is 
of admirable quality, and musical temperament and educa- 
tion make his singing completely enjoyable. Mr. Riester 
is the bass of the quartet at Westminster Church and at 
Temple Beth Zion 

The same evening, January 12, Miss Alice Whelpton and 
Miss Alexia Bassian gave a piano and song recital at Chap- 
ter House. Miss Whelpton came home last spring after 
spending some time in Vienna studying with Leschetizky. 
She is an earnest student, and her playing is very interest- 
ing; doubly so here, as she is a Buffalo girl and her friends 


| are naturally cordially disposed. 


Miss Bassain has been spending a few weeks here, the 
guest of Miss Whelpton. She has studied in Munich and 
Vienna. Her song program Tuesday included a large 
variety of compositions and wasataxing one. She acquitted 
herself in a creditable magner. 
she has covered a good deal of musical ground in her studies, 

Martinus Sieveking gave a piano recital last evening in 
Music Hall. His program included a Beethoven sonate, op 
27, No. 2: a Schumann fantaisie, op. 17; two Mendelssohn 


She is young, pretty and 


songs without words; two of Chopin's etudes, also a prelude 
polonaise; a Moszkowski valse and two of his own composi- 
tions. 
The West Point Cadet 
evening in Music Hall. 
The Bostonians are now playing a three days’ engage- 
mentat the Star. Robin Hood, Prince Ananiasand Bohe- 


3and will give us a concert this 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s symphony, performed recently in 
Boston, is to be played here in the near future. Mr. 
speaks of it as being very beautiful. 

Charles Gregorowitsch will play for the next Symphony 


Lund 


OBSERVER. 


German Charity Ball.—Tickets for the German Charity 
Ball, given under the auspices of the Bachelor Circle (Ger- 
man Liderkranz), Jung Arion (Arion), Beethoven Bachelors 
(Beethoven Maennerchor), February 4, 1897, in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, this city, will be for sale at box office 
and club houses of the German Liederkranz, 111 East Fifty- 
eighth street; Arion, Park avenue and Fifty-ninth street; 
Beethoven Maennerchor, East Fifth street, near Bowery; 
Steinway Hall, 107 to 111 East Fourteenth street 
for sale at Steck Hall, 11 East Fourteenth street. 


Boxes 


| Mr. R. W. G. Welling 
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The Wagner Society. 


HE directors of the Wagner Society announce 

that Mr. Walter Damrosch, during his coming sea- 

son of opera in German at the Metropolitan Opera House, 

has decided to give a chronological cycle, beginning with 

The Flying Dutchman, including the Ring of the Nibelung 
(entire), and ending with Tristan und Isolde 

The Flying Dutchman, and Rheingold, which have 
not been performed in America for many years, will now 
be produced with entirely new scenery. The machinery 
for the swimming Rhine maidens in the first act of the 
Rheingold will be an exact duplicate of that used at 
Bayreuth last summer 

The list of eminent soloists engaged, superb symphony 
orchestra, as well as the great liberality with which the 
scenic effects are being planned by Mr. Damrosch, all 
promise to make this cycle the most notable ever given in 
New York 

The season will open Monday evening, March 8, 1897, 
and will consist of four weeks, during which sixteen per- 
formances will be given, twelve evenings and four ma 
tinées. 

Applications for membership and other communications 
may be addressed to the secretary of the Wagner Society, 
Mrs. Edward G. Love, Carnegie Hall 

The following operas and music dramas are to be given 
Der Fliegende Hollander 
Die Meistersinger 
Lohengrin 
Tannhdauser. 

The Nibelung-Tetralogy 
Rheingold 
Die Walkire 
Siegfried 


Richard Wagner 


Goétterdammerung 
Tristan und Isolde 
Fidelio. . 
Don Juan.. 
The Scarlet Letter (in Englist 


ARTISTS 


SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 


Ludwig von Beethoven 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Walter Damrosch 


Cecile Mohor-Ravenstein, Alma Powell, Johanna Gadski, Riza 
Eibenschiietz, Augusta Vollmar, Marie Mattfeld and Lilli Leh- 
mann 

TENORS. 
Paul Kalisch, Paul Lange, Fritz Ernst and Ernst Kraus. 
BARITONES AND BASSOS 
Carl Somer, Wilhelm Mertens, Gerhard Stehmann, Fritz Derschuck, 
Heinrich Hobbing and Emil Fischer 
New York Symphony Orchestra of seventy-five Musicians 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor 


Appended is the list of officers of the sc lety 


President , Miss C. de Forest 
Vice-president : Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 
Treasurer. . Mr. F. Egerton Webb 
Recording secretary Mrs. Theodore Hellman 
Corresponding secretary Mr. Edward G. Love (Carnegie Hall) 


GENERAL COMMITTER 


Mr. Frederick H. Baldwin 
Mrs. H 
Miss Callender. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge 
Mrs. William Douglas 2 West Fifty-seventh street 
Mrs. Ni las Fish 
Miss C. de Forest 

Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
Mrs. Theodore Hellman 
Mrs. William Jay 

Mrs. F. Rhinelander Jones 21 East Eleventh street 
Miss Kemp 

Mrs. Alfred Loomis 

Mrs. Edward G. Love 

Mr. Jules A. Montant 

Mrs. Charles Inslee Pardes 
Mrs. Trevor L. Park.. 
Miss Laura J. Post 

Mr. J. Dynely Prince 
Mrs. J. West Roosevelt 
Mrs. Hilborne L. Roosev 
Mr. Gerrit Smith .. 

Mr. Spenser Trask 

Mr. F. Egerton Webb.. 


.-Union Club 
Alsop Borrowe 425 Fifth avenue 
7 East Seventy-second street 


72 East Thirty-fourth street 





58 Irving place 

7 East Seventy-second street 
2 East Fifty-first street 

200 West Forty-fourth street 


22 East Seventy-second street 





os 720 Fifth avenue 

19 West Thirty-fourth street 
80 East Fifty-fifth street 

% West Forty-ninth street 
6 East Forty-third street 

212 Madison avenue 
..24 East 33d street 
19 West 3th street 
32 East 3ist street 
141 East 37th street 
573 Madison avenue 
21 Gramercy Park 
6 West 49th street 
46 Park avenue 

2 West 57th street 


Mrs. William C. Whitney.. eesecesocees 





SEASON 1896-97. cess \ 


The 


SIEVERING 


33 Union Square. W., 


Great Dutch Pianist, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


New York. 





NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a we 
of melancholy to imt 
sympathy which is 
rings out the truth 


mnderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 

all his work with that touching note of 
world-wide concordant tone that alone 
w York Sun, November 16, 1896 






“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling New York 


Herald, November 16, 1806 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.”—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1806 . 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a gx od 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 

sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.""—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1806 

“ His recitals in December promise to be well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night.”"—New York Press, 
November 16, 1896 

“When the occasion required it he could accomplish wonders’ 
but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”—7he Mail and Express, New 
York, November 16, 1896. 








BosToON, Mass., January 17, 1897. 
HE following sentence is from Nancy Noon, a 
novel which certain excitable persons are putting by 
the side of the masterpieces of Hardy and Meredith: ‘‘ How 
could he in this clatter hear the calls of the Virtues, God’s 


hautboys, bugling men to high moments?” Have you ever 
seen or heard a hautboy that would bugle, or a bugle that 
would hautboy ? I have looked in vain through the cata- 
logues of the famous collections of instruments. Fain 
would I hear Mr. Sautet bugle on the hautboy at a Symphony 
concert. * 
* ” 

But here are two queerer extracts from Lady Burton's 
preface to her husband's Englishing of Camoens’ Lusiads: 
‘It (the translation) stands in poetry where Boito’s Me- 
fistofele stands in music. He was not appalled by Gounod, 
nor Spohr, nor Wagner, nor Meyerbeer, and in the opinion 
of many musicians has distanced them all. The first hear- 
ing of his opera takes away your breath.” 

Read the second excerpt slowly: ‘‘ To the unzsthetic, to 
non-poets, non-linguists, non-musicians, non-artists, Bur- 
ton’s Lusiads will be an unknown land, an unknown tongue. 
One might as well expect them to enjoy a dominant sev- 
enth or an enharmonic change in harmony. To be a poet 
one must be a musician ; to be a musician or a painter one 
must have a poetic temperament, or the poetry or the music 
will have a hard, metallic sound and become a doggerel, a 
scherzo; the painting a sign post.” 

Observe : a scherzo is a musical composition written by 
a man without poetic temperament. 


* 
* * 


I received last week a letter from Dr. Thomas W. 
Meekins, of Northampton, Mass., a musician of more than 
ordinary natural parts, and a man who has heard many ex- 
cellent singers. He wrote with reference to remarks made 
by me in THe Musicat Courter concerning the alleged 
phrasing by Jenny Lind of I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth. 

‘‘Either your ‘Old Whiskers’ or another one about my 
size is mistaken as tothe way Jenny Lind sang I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth. According to my recollection, 
she gave the opening phrase with perfect simplicity. 
There was no straining for effect. The time was the same 
as that given by the orchestra, and the impression it pro- 
duced was of simple trust in her belief in the Redeemer. 
There was a slight accent on ‘know,’ but no more than the 
word and music demand. The critics of the time all agreed 
on the beauty of her rendering of that sentence. For the 
reasons I have mentioned, I think your ‘O. W.’ must have 
confounded some of the other long notes in the solo with 
the ‘know.’ I do not think she could have ever sung the 
piece as some of the moderns do. At any rate she had none 
of the disgusting shake. Her voice was as firm and true 
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as an organ pipe, and, as it seems to me now, she could no 
more sing out of tune than the flute stop in the organ, I 
am moved to write this because I don’t want you to go 
| through life and die in the belief that Jenny Lind could do 
| such an inartistic thing as ‘Old Whiskers’ accuses her of.” 
I was glad to receive this letter, because I know Dr. 
Meekins’ sensitive ear and retentive memory. And any 
evidence is welcome that tends to throw light on the ability 
of a singer who was without doubt overpraised, and on the 
other hand unduly belittled. From all that I can learn, the 
sanest estimate of the singer is found in Chorley’s Thirty 
Years’ Musical Recollections, vol. 1, pp. 229-312. Men now 
| living have told me that she did make the dramatic point— 
prolonging the first ‘‘ know” with full voice—and I attribu- 
| ted this recollection to ‘‘Old Whiskers.” It is not at all un- 
likely that ‘‘O. W.” and Dr. Meekins are both right, for I 
doubt if Jenny Lind always sang the air in the same manner. 


* 
. * * 


Barnet and Sloan’s Jack and the Beanstalk was produced 
at the Boston Museum January 11. The same night saw 
the first production of Stange and Edward's Brian Boru at 
the Boston Theatre. 

I have seen so many accomplished gentlemen who claim 
to be lineal descendants of Brian Boroihme that I felt 
myself personally acquainted with him when he appeared 





upon the stage. 
Strike the Harp, raise the voice, sing the song of great Brian, 
And oft the rapt Bard his glad theme shall renew, 
In peace mild and bounteous, in battle a lion, 
In the hearts of his subjects reigns Brian Boroihme. 

No, these stirring lines are not by Mr. Stange; they are from 
Brian Boroihme ; or, the Maid of Erin, ‘‘a historical Hibernian 
melodrama” by James Sheridan Knowles, Esq., which was 
performed at the Bowery Theatre in 1848, with J. M. 
Scott as Brian and Mary Taylor as Erina, the daugh- 
ter of Brian. Here is a specimen of the dialogue: 
O’ Donohue, \ed to execution, exclaims, ‘‘My soul shall 
soar above thy dire revenge. Think ye the gaze of 
thousands or the public execution can appal the patriot soul ? 
Stretched on this iron bed of pain and anguish, my parting 
soul shall wing its flight to heaven, whilst thou, assassin, on 
thy gilded couch shall feel the scorpion stings that goad thy 
heart, and carry all thy future hell within thee!” 

I wonder where Mr, Stange found the story of the treach- 
erous soprano £//frida, and her securing of the shamrock 
ring. In Knowles’ play the Danes are the invaders, and 
Elgitha is the Danish princess. rina, however, appears 
disguised as a blind harper boy.- 

As Brian Boru is now given it does not call for extend- 
ed comment, for book and music are injured lamentably by 
the excessive interpolated clowning. There is much de- 
lightful music in the first act. The fairy music, the appear- 
ance of the banshee, the charming scene in which £//rida 
enters, Brian's first entrance, these numbers are far above 
those found in the average comic opera of to-day. The 
quartet in the second act is skillfully contrived, and in- 
deed throughout the opera there are abundant evidences 
of the genuine and ample musical knowledge of the com- 
poser. With the exceptions noted I found routine work 
rather than inspiration. 

Now I know Mr. Edwards, his sound musical attainments, 
his serious aims. But what is a composer to do if he wishes 
his operettas accepted and produced? He must please the | 
audience. What must a manager, however high his aim, 
do to even pay expenses? He must please the audience. 
And so Mr. Edwards must smother his pride and smile 
when some stupid song or acrobatic dance, lugged in by the 
heels, provokes thunders of applause, while a dainty melody, 
a well-wrought ensemble or a fine display of orchestration 


passes almost unnoticed. Or what is Mr. Whitney, the 
manager, to do if his attempt to give a legitimate opera 
comique is not sustained by the public? In order to fulfill 
his contracts, he must please the audience by giving full 
powers to Mr. J. C. Slavin and Amelia Summerville. I do 
not believe for a moment that when Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Stange worked at Brian Boru they had the slightest idea 
that Miss Summerville, with her familiar turn as an over- 
grown girl, whose dress threatens every moment to fall to 
the stage, or Mr. Slavin as an impossible Irishman with mugs 
and stale jests, or Mr. de Angelis, sadly miscast, would 
bear off the honors of the evening by exploits that have 
nothing to do with the development of the plot. If all the 
specialty business were thrown in a heap into the second 
act, with the preliminary announcement from Lord Edward 
‘*Let the sports proceed,” the inconsequential stuff would 
work no greater injury to Brian Boru than it now does, 
scattered through three acts. 

An originally good idea has been spoiled by the seemingly 
necessary pandering to alleged popular taste. You were 
fortunate, for you saw the opera in its original form. 

I can hear Mr. Edwards or Mr. Whitney saying, ‘‘ Shall 
we ever have a public for genuine opéra comique ? We had 
to introduce the monkeying in Brian Born or take it off the 
stage.” 

After the second act last Monday night there was stormy 
applause, and finally Mr. Edwards and Mr. Whitney were 
called out. The latter made a short speech. And then was 
heard from the second gallery the grating, alcoholic voice of 
a gentleman who insisted on wearing a peculiarly glossy 
plug hat. ‘‘What's the matter with Slavin? He’s all 
right.” Possibly there’s nothing the matter with Slavin or 
Slavinism in such pieces as 1492 ; but in Brian Boru Slavin 
and Slavinism are distinctly wrong 


* 
* * 


Before I forget it let me take a gem of thought set by Mr. 
Apthorp in the last Symphony program book: Hast thou an 
ambition to run an opera company as it should be run—and 
has never been run before? Well, thy ambition is noble. 
Only remember that the literal Englishing of the Italian 
word impresario is undertaker.—Montgomery Bullycarp, 
the Transcendental Traveler's Guide. 

Last night the delightful Listener of the 7ranscrip/ told 
me of a comic opera scenario that had been submitted to 
him. The Queen of Sheba visits Solomon, who is away 
on a visit, or talking with the roc. His son Solomon, a 
dunce, is prepared to meet her. Now in the court is a man 
named Ananias, who cannot tell a lie until one is suggested 
to him by his scheming wife Sapphira. When alone he isa 
blameless, foolishly truthful person. By her aid he has 
been advanced through slander and intrigue to the highest 
He tells the Queen of Sheba that he is Solomon. 


position. 
Jealous Sapphira leaves the im- 


Intrigue within intrigue 
poster to his own resources, and, of course, he blurts out the 
truth. 

I confess this is a thin skeleton, yet it might be fattened 
and clothed by an expert librettist. There is a great chance 
for specialties in the second act, as the hard questions pro- 
pounded by the Queen, pas seul by the Queen on the 
famous floor of glass, &c. It would be a bold manager 
who would put such an operetta on the stage in New Eng- 
land, unless he should disguise it as a ‘‘ grand Biblical en- 


tertainment.”’ * 
7 * 


There were three concerts besides the Symphony last 
week, The Boston String Quartet gave its second concert 
in Association Hall the 12th. The program was Beethoven's 
op. 130; Rubinstein’s piano trio, op. 52 (Mr. Schnitzler, 
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HOME MUSIC STUDY. 


Send ten cents for a copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 
Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought 2% % #8 8 
THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


} By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M. 
‘ Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teachers’ Certificate. 

(MISS) KATE S.CHITTENDEN, 

Metropolitan College of Music, 
19-21 East 14th Street, New York]City. 
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<2 SECOND PIANO RECITAL 


At Carnegie Hall, Thursday, 
January 21, 1897, at 3:30. 


MADAME TERESA 


CARRENO. 


ME. CARRENO made her American rentrée with the Philharmonic Society 
of New York January 8 and 9; will also appear with the New York Sym- 
phony Society on April 2 and 3; Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra, Chicago, 

February 5 and 6; Boston Symphony Society, Boston, February 19 and 20; Cincinnati 
Symphony Society, March 1 and 2; also with the Boston Symphony Society, Phila- 
delphia, February 22; Washington, February 23; Baltimore, February 24; New York, 
February 2%; Brooklyn, February 26, and Providence, March 10, &c., &c. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS: 


Concert Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 


Bijou Theatre Building, Broadway and 30th St., Kage 


NEW YORK. 
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quartet in D. 


of the 13th: 


vioiin, Mr. Barth, ’cello, and Miss Little, pianist), Mozart's 
I hear from excellent judges that Miss Lit- 
tle played well. Mr. C. L. Capen said of her in the Journat 


‘* She contributed her share of the trio with an excellent 


degree of intelligence. 
musical in all that she did. 


She was delightfully refined and 
There was just enough inde- 


pendent character in her playing to make it thoroughly 


acceptable. 
ous in her relation to the more experienced associates, 


In other words, she was by no means obsequi- 


neither was there the slightest ill-timed self-assertiveness 


in her playing. 


The self-esteem, which any artist has a 


perfect right to exercise, even when playing ensemble, as 


distinct from mere arrogance, was hers as to the manner 


born. Her supple fingers, arms and wrists contributed 
their work in charming fashion.” 

Melourgia, a mixed voice singing society, Mr. F. W 
Wodell conductor, gave its first concert of its second sea- 
son at Steinert Hall the 12th. A chorus of about forty sang 
Sterndale Bennett's May Queen, with piano and organ ac- 
companiment ; Elgar's Serenade and another part song 
The soloists in the May Queen were Mrs. Waterhouse, Mrs 
Swift, Mr. J. C. Bartlett, Dr. Clark and Mr. Swift. Ac- 
cording to William Spark, Mus. Doc., F. C. O., &c., ‘* The 
May Queen is a masterpiece which will last as long as 
music itself.” Ah, these dear, delightful Englishmen! 
Mr. Wodell's society has improved in purity of intonation, 
balance of parts and phrasing, but it should for the present 
Mrs. Waterhouse, Mr. 
The first 


confine itself to simple part songs 
Bartlett and Dr. Clark contributed solo numbers. 
has an agreeable, full and flexible voice, which she uses 
Mr. Bartlett sang ad- 
I take off my hat 


with little animation or sentiment 
mirably a group of songs by Chadwick 
to Mr. Van Vliet, a ‘cellist, for he played Schumann's Traii- 
merei slower than I have ever heard it played by boarding- 
school pupil or at a parish chapel entertainment, and thus 
he achieved a difficult feat 


Webster, ‘cellist, gave a concert in Steinert Hall the 14th 
She sang songs by Handel, Fielitz, Jadassohn, Osgood, 
Foote, Woolf, Harris, Kerulf, Grieg, Dannstrom. Miss 
Vieuxtemps, 


Webster played an andante by Popper's 


Reigen, and Bruch’s Ave Maria. Miss Lunde has improved 
in the use of the legato in her control of dynamic grada- 
tions and in phrasing. She was especially pleasing in Fie- 
litz’s Mondnacht, Harris’ Madrigal and the characteristic 
songs by Kerulf and Dannstrom. There was a large and 


applausive audience ° 
* * 


The program of the twelfth Symphony concert (January 
16) was as follows 


Symphony in C major Dittersdorf 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, E flat major Liszt 
Mozart 


Beethoven 


Overture, Don Giovann 
Symphony No. 4, B flat major 

I proposed last week to preach a short sermon, taking the 
programs of this season for a text. As there will be no 
Symphony concert next Saturday I defer the sermon for a 
week 

The symphony by Dittersdorf was played for the first 
It was arranged by Hermann Kretzschmar 
** The 
additions by the editor consist of expression marks, and in 


time in this city 
for the Academic orchestral concerts in Leipsic 


the Larghetto of filling out to replace the cembalo part.’ 
Kretzschmar says this symphony appeared about 1788 asone 
of a collection of six. I think this must have been the set 
that Dittersdorf sent to the King of Prussia before he went 
to Berlin ; 
easy to identify them 


but he wrote about 100 symphonies, and it is not 


It would have perhaps been more 
pleasurable to hear one of his program symphonies founded 
on subjects from Ovid's Metamorphoses. Acton, for in- 
stance,: the Chase (allegro), Diana in the bath (slow move- 


ment), Actz#on Surprises Her (menuet) ; finale, Vengeance 








cert. The program was very interesting, containing as 


Hubbard sang a group of songs, and Miss Clarke two groups 
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of Diana, and the Hounds Tearing Actzon in pieces. Or 
the symphony Ill Combatti mento delle umane Passioni 
The symphony in C opens with its first theme in full 
orchestra (strings, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, kettle- 
This theme is repeated and repeated with ‘‘ damn- 
There is little true development; there is 


drums). 
able iteration.” 
little working out in the middle part, and there is no coda 
The Larghetto is merely a series of figural variations on a 
simple theme, and it is enchained with the menuet; the 
finale closes with a return to the menuet and trio as a 
closing coda, This work is surprisingly free from any influ- 
ence of Haydn 
frank, honest, manly fashion 


Dittersdorf speaks with his own voice, in 
And here I stop in praise, 
for to me the interest of the symphony is chiefly historical 
The Dittersdorf of Doktor und Apotheker and Lebenshe- 
schreibung is a finer fellow. With him would I gladly drain 
a stoop of old Falernian. (I wonder if old Falernian was 
really what it was cracked up to be?) 

Mrs. Erma Eames telegraphed Wednesday night that 
sickness would prevent her appearance at the concert 
Miss Aus der Ohe was engaged as soon as possible. She 
wished to play a concerto by d’Albert—the second, I under- 
stand—but Mr. Paur thought it late for a special rehearsal, 
and we heard the familiar concerto by Liszt. She played it 
gloriously ; indeed I have never heard it better played by 
pianist or orchestra. It is true she is not a sensuous player; 
Then this concerto 
It makes de- 
taste, intelligence For once it was 
She played 


but.she is virginal rather than cold 
does not call for any display of sensuousness 
mands on technic, 
something more than a brilliant show piece 
with amazing fluency, controlled constantly by musical un 
derstanding. Her strength was never arrogantly asserted, 
as though to humiliate the poor wretch, man. It seems to 
me that she has gained in tone color, in cunning use of the 
pedals. The chief characteristic of a remarkable perform- 
ance, one that provoked the most genuine and prolonged 


enthusiasm of this season, was supreme elegance. And do 


Miss Aagot Lunde, contralto; assisted by Miss Laura | 9% forget that she played with the orchestra, not against it 


Why does Mr. Paur persist in the Don Giovanni over- 
ture, with its revised and foolish coda, as a concert piece 
With the modern orchestra and in such a large hall it loses 
its vitality and its brilliancy 


The symphony by Beethoven was nobly performed, witl 


| full appreciation of its countless beauties, mysterious hints 


and elemental grandeur 
+ 
* * 

The program of the Symphony concert, January 30, will 
be devoted to the memory of Schubert. The Unfinished 
Symphony and the C major symphony will be performed, 
and Mr. Max Heinrich will sing songs with piano accom- 


paniment. Puiuie Hau 
> 
Boston Music Notes. 
JANUARY 16, 1897 
A most successful concert was given this after 
noon in the ballroom of the Tuileries This large room 


was crowded with one of the most fashionable audi- 


ences seen this winter, nearly everyone in society being 


present. The room is large, the coloring deep red and white, 


which was ah excellent background for the pretty toilets 
ae | 


worn on thisoccasion. To Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke 


belongs the credit for the unqualified success of this con 
| 


; 


did two songs in manuscript, one by Vannuccini, dedicated 
to Miss Katherine Ricker and sung by her 
the other, Three Roses Red, by Mr. Homer A. Norris, sun 
by Mr. Arthur Wellington 
these songs“had been sung in public 


alled Illusion 
It was the first time either of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


played a group of four selections by well-known composers, 


ending with the valse in E minor, by Chopin. Mr. Eliot 





| plause 





15 













of songs, the last group of three being by Mrs. Clara K 
Rogers. Mrs. J. E 


the accompanists 


Tippitt and Miss Evelyn Benedict were 


An interesting lecture recital was given by Mr. Homer A 











Norris at his studio on the morning of the 15th inst. on 
the Sonata Form as Found by Mozart and Left by Bee 
thoven. Aregularly constructed sonata of the Mozart pat 
tern was composed on the blackboard by members of the 
| 


class, each section being composed by a different pupil 





At the Church of the Advent, Boston, on January 7, Miss 
Elizabeth Webb Cary, the 
York, was married to Mr. William Francis Lord, of Boston, 





well-known soprano of New 







Mass. Mrs. Lord will now take up her residence in Boston 





and will continue in her musical work, singing in oratorio 






and concert; also teaching at her residence, No. 8 St. James 






avenue. 





Wilderi for the 
Manning will play 


Invitations have been sent out by Mr 





evening of January 20, when Mr. John ¢ 





a program of Schumann, Chopin, Schubert and Rubinstein 






music 
Mrs. L 


was really a Madonna afternoon, for only Ave Marias and 

























































P. Morrill’s reception on Wednesday afternoon 


Sancta Marias were sung, after which an interesting ac 
count of the great Madonna pictures was read by one of her 
pupils. Over a hundred guests called during the afternoon 
Miss Grace Burnap, who has a wonderfully promising 
voice, sang the Ave Maria arranged from Cavalleria Rusti 
cana, with violin, violoncello and piano accompaniment 


Miss Grace Turner, the obligato to Abt's Ave Maria, with a 





Blake, the Gounod-Bach 
Ave Maria. Mrs 


iolin obligato played 


chorus of nine voices; Miss Alice 
Ave Maria, and Mrs. H. M.-Faxon Luzzi's 
Morrill sang Faure’s Santa Maria, the 
by Mr. Lovelace. E 


singing, and congratulated her upon the excellent work 


lmired Mrs. Morrill’s artistic 





done by her pupils. Miss Florence Upham was an able 
accompanist 

Mrs. Marsh, Miss Anna Milter Wood aud M1 
the new flutist of the Symphony Orchestra, were the artists 


Miss Wood 


Coming engagements for Miss 


Jacquet, 
at Mrs. John Phillips’ last musical, January 10 
sang four groups of songs 
Wood, who has been particularly busy this season, are on 
the 20th in New Bedford, at a concert under the patronage 
of Mrs. Hosea Knowlton: 27th, in Providence, at one of 
Mrs. Wesley's chamber concerts; 28th, at Mrs. Higginson’s, 
in the quintet for women's voices from Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the four-hand music for which will be played by 
Mrs. Marsh and Miss Coleman. In February Miss Wood 
has been engaged for a number of recitals in Boston, Cam- 
Besides all 


bridge and New York the engagements al- 


ready booked Miss Wood has a number still in abeyance, 
so that this young singer's time promises to be very full in- 
deed 

At the Boston Art Club on 


composition, Spring, for which 


Tuesday evening Mr. Sobeski 
sang a new song of his own 
he also wrote the words. It was received with much ap- 
It will probably be published soon 

Miss Laura Webster, who has been in town filling engage 
ments for the past two or three weeks, left for New York 


on Friday, where she will be heard in a number of concerts 





during tl 
There have been so many expressions of a desire to heat 
probably be ar- 
ranged, steps having already been taken for hall, date, &&« 
A concert was given in New Bedford by Miss Lillian 
Shattuck, Miss Je nnie Daniell, Miss Laura Ws bster, Mrs 


Anne Gilbreth Cross, Mr. Karl Keller and Miss Alice Rob 


Sieveking again that anot concert will 


4 


bins Cole, January 11 These concerts, of which there are 
a series of four during the winter, are by private subscrip 
tion Miss Alice Cole, who is a pupil of Miss Emma 


Hosford, made a distinct success at this concert 

The second in the series*‘of chamber concerts being’ given 
by James W. Hill at Haverhill occurred on the evening of 
January 6, Mr. Max Heinrich fbeing the ‘soloist 


On Jan 
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uary 8 Professor Hill gave the ninety-eighth musical 
recital at his residence, when his advanced pupils displayed 
great proficiency and accuracy of execution in a varied 
program. 

There was a recital by the pupils of Miss Elsie Lincoln 
in Chipman Hall on Wednesday evening. 






































Bispham Song Recital. 
Bem BISPHAM, the baritone of the Metropo- 


litan Opera House, gave his first song recital in New 
York on Tuesday evening, January 12, in Carnegie Lyce- 
um, assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo-soprano, and 


citals in the evening have not yet been popularized in this 
country, Mr. Bispham drew a goodly audience, which had 
every reason to applaud itself for facing the bitter, search- 
ing blast of that particular night when it settled down to 
enjoy one of the best made and best delivered concert pro- 
grams presented in many seasons. 

Three excellent artists were billed, and each did his 
work well. It was, however, Mr. Bispham’s recital, assist- 
ed by the other two; so place first the excellent baritone, 
who is just as modest and unaggressive as he is serious and 
musicianly in everything he undertakes. Mr. Bispham’s art 
is reserved, cultivated and devoid of any shadow of artifice, 


which even the best singers do not always scorn, so as to 


capture at intervals the purely popular taste 
Mr. Bispham sang with fine dramatic effect a setting of | 
four scriptural episodes by Brahms, being the latest com- 
positions which the German master has given to the world. 
They require great breadth and repose in their delivery, and | 
Mr. Bispham brought to his difficult task everything that 
was essential and effective. His diction was impressive | 
and his phrasing musical and finished. The baritone also | 
sang a group of songs by American composers, including | 
Dudley Buck, Henry K. Hadley, Reginald de Koven, H. 
Hans Wetzler, Arthur Foote and George W. Chadwick, and 
songs of Mozart, Beethoven, Sinding and Hans Sommer. 
The American composers got good treatment and the group 
chosen was a representative one. Mr. Bispham was heard | 
also in duets of Dvor4k, Blumenthal and Goring-Thomas 
with Miss Hall. His solo work was, however, the most in- 
teresting, and proved a highly artistic and finished example 
of the art of song. Mr. Bispham has by no means a re- 
markable voice, but he has a superb mastery of vocal tech- | 
nic and unusual taste, judgment and sympathy in his inter- 


pretations. 

Miss Hall sang with her usual intelligence songs by Per- 
golesi, Durante, Nevin, Clayton Johns and Victor Harris, 
but her voice needs vibrancy. She should attend to it. 

Gregorowitsch played among other numbers Saint-Saéns’ 
Ronde e Capriccioso with wonderful fluency and polish. 
His tone is purity itself, and his left hand ease as graceful 
to the ear as his graceful bowing is pleasing to the eye. 
He had many rounds of applause. 

Mr. Bispham aroused plenty of enthusiasm and will be 
welcomed at his second concert on the afternoon of January 


















soprano, and the Kneisel Quartet. 






song. 





the Russian violinist, Gregorowitsch. Although song re- | 


| and her intelligence and artistic feeling in lyric interpreta- 


| scheme of the program by a versatile choice of songs, in- 
| cluding some by Haydn, Franz, Meyer-Helmund, Victor Har- 


22, when he will be assisted by Corrine Moore Lawson, | style than in moods of tender fluency. Her technic is good, 
Mr. Bispham’s recitals | but not infallibly clear, and she has some spasmodic ideas as 


form an excellent lesson for all interested in the true art of | to accent and rhythm which mar her work. 
Lewing has talent, and loses control at times through an 


Hall and Meyn Recital. 
ISS MARGUERITE HALL and Mr. Hein- 


rich Meyn gave a joint song recital on Wednesday 
afternoon last, the 13th inst., with the assistance of Miss 
Adele Lewing, pianist, and Victor Harris, accompanist. 
The affair took place in the new large ballroom of the 
Waldorf, which was thronged with an audience discreet 
and enthusiastic in its applause. 
Miss Hall, whose mellow voice blends well with that of 
| Mr. Meyn, was heard with the baritone in duets of Chami- 
nade and Goring-Thomas, and in duets from Mozart's Don 
Giovanni and Rossini’s Barber of Seville. They went with 
sympathy and precision. Miss Hall’s solos were well 
chosen with a view to contrast, and included a song of Bach, 
Purcell’s florid Nymphs and Shepherds, an old English 
and an old French song, and songs of Victor Harris, 
Chaminade and Tosti. In sympathy, taste and extreme 
polish in style Miss Hall was satisfying as ever, but just 
as much as she needs her diction made more clear and dis- 
tinct does she now also require to have her lovely voice 
thrown better forward. It is becoming a little obscured 
from lying too far back, a fault which tells daily more and 
more, and might easily be remedied. As an instrument 
Marguerite Hall’s voice isan exquisite and sympathetic one, 


tion leave nothing to be desired. The greater, then, the 
pity that so superior an artist should permit an easily 
redeemable defect to blemish her work for a day. Clear 
up your voice production and your diction a little bit, 
Miss Hall, and you will standon a lyric platform whereon 
few American singers can strive to compete with you. 

Mr. Meyn was in his best voice, and carried out the 


ris, Delibes, Chaminade and others. The others included a 
song, Proposal, by Adele Lewing, which won the award at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. As the composer was 
the young pianist of the occasion, the applause evoked and 
the satisfaction of finding her lyric in hands as capable and 
trustworthy as those of Mr. Meyn must have caused her a 
distinct artistic pleasure. 

There is little new to say of Mr. Meyn, unless he were to 
be ill or fatigued, and so offer a loophole for fault finding. 
He has a noble, sympathetic voice, which he uses with the 
utmost skill and artistic finish. He sings equally well in 
English, French, German or Italian, and phrases after the 
manner of a musician. He sang the other afternoon with 
complete control and immense power of contrast. His ab- 
solute vocal control enables him to vary with immediate and 
accurate effect from the most tender, melting voiced pathos 
to a mood of intense dramatic fire. Heinrich Meyn isa 
very finished artist, who, while his.range extends beyond 
the lyric to the operatic and oratorio stage, is yet so satisfy- 
ing in a recital of songs that one would be fully content to 
have him limit himself solely to this field, in which he has 
few equals of the same combined voice and versatility. 

Miss Adele Lewing played the Schumann-Liszt Widmung, 
Chopin’s Berceuse and the Wagner-Liszt Spinning Song. 
The young pianist is more happy in the dashing bravura 


But Miss 
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excess of feeling probably—a very good thing to possess in 
superabundance at the outset of an artist’s career. The 
Spinning Song went with brilliancy and verve. 

Victor Harris accompanied particularly well on this oc- 
casion. Evidently the two good artists inspired him. It 
was a most interesting concert. 


Hilke Press Notices.— Miss Hilke possesses a sweet, 
strong and vibrant voice, which she uses with great judgment 
She sings with ease and grace and dignity and the sense of artsitic 
sureness.— Montreal Witness, December 11, 1806 





Miss Hilke has a soprano voice pure, penetrating and of a decidedly 
musical quality. She seemed to be quite as much at home in the 
| light coloratura embellishments of the waltz as in the dramatic lines 
| of the first aria.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, December 28, 1806. 





Miss Kathrin Hilke was in superb voice, and what a treat it was to 
listen to her! She has a sweet, pure soprano voice of good volume, 
and her work is deserving of nothing but praise. In the solo I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth she entered into the spirit of the 
piece and interpreted it in a beautiful manner.—Fort Wayne Gazette, 
January 1, 1897. 

Kathrin Hilke sang More Regal in His Low Estate, and the waltz 
song Nymphes et Sylvanes, by H. Bemberg. In the first she gave 
evidence of a pure, penetrating soprano voice of dramajic quality 
and of musical temperament. In the waltz song she seemed to be 
quite well at ease with the embellishment of the lighter coloratura 
singing.—Cincinnati Enguier, December 28, 1300. 





Miss Hilke, the soprano, was warmly applauded. She has a magnifi- 
cent voice, clear, distinct and musical, and all her numbers were 
finely given. In the solo I Know That My Redeemer Liveth she ap- 
peared at her best, entering into the spirit of the part and interpret- 
ing it in a faultless manner.—Fort Wayne Sentinel, January 1, 1897. 


The solo work of Kathrin Hilke was full of religious fervor, and 
her voice is very powerful and sweet. She has an extraordinary 
range, and her high tones were delightful for their purity.—Zrie 
Daily Times, December 30, 186 


Some Rieger Notices.—Mr. Rieger is probably the 
most finished tenor soloist in this country. His voice is peculiarly 
soft, sweet and velvety in tone; he uses it most skillfully, and he 
never fails to delight the most exacting hearers by the elegance of 
his efforts.—Providence Telegram. 


Mr. Rieger was, as ever, a constant delight whether in aria or bal- 
lad. Notenor has ever sung in Providence who is at once so able 
and so conscientious an artist. His popularity is as deserved as it is 
great.—Providence Journal. 


At the Apollo Club concert last evening Mr. W. H. Rieger sang 
the part of Prince Henry in his usual artistic manner, and was, as he 
always is, a favorite with the audience.—Cincinnati Tribune. 


The part of Prince Henry was sung by that sterling tenor Mr 
Rieger ; his phrasing is invariably thoughtful and well chosen; his 
voice was never forced.—Cincinnati Times-Star 


Mr. W. H. Rieger is always a welcome visitor, his fine tenor voice 
having countless admirers ; the favorite tenor did splendid work last 
evening.—fittsburg Dispatch. 


Mr. Wm. H. Rieger did the best and most artistic work of the even- 
ing. His rendition of Thy Rebuke Has Broken His Heart was 
most delightful, shades of meaning being fully conveyed by the art 
and voice of the singer, and Thou Shalt Break Them with a Rod of 
Iron showed the fire and wrath intended by the composer, such as 
few tenors can.—/ittsburg Post. 


Mr. Wm. H. Reiger, the tenor, sang delightfully, his work in many 
respects being the glory of the evening, and is entitled to all the pleas- 
ant things that were said and thought of him.—/Pittsburg Bulletin. 
Mr. Rieger's smooth and easy singing has been one of the chief fea- 
tures of the Mozart Club concerts, and his appearance last evening 
but strengthened the admiration of his artistic work.—/#ttsburg 
Times. 
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McKinley. 


Mary Wouise Clary, americas createst 
3. 1. McKinley, Cenor. 

Carl £. Duftt, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 


Eind Otber Leading Artists. 


Remington Squire, Manager. 
113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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RICHARD W. CROWE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 


Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

ddress care of 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. I 








THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 


Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


by a well-known specialist. 
The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by 


great singers, actors and public men). 


Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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hard, who arrived lately in New York from Chicago, has 
been appointed solo bass in St. Agnes’ Roman Catholic 
Church, Brooklyn. 

Deutsch String Orchestral Class.—Mr. Sigmund 
ing, on January 11, Mozart's Symphony in G, Jensen’s Suite 
and Reinhold’s Prelude, Menuet and Fugue 


Pittsburg Orchestra Concert.—The reopening concert | 


after the holidays by the Pittsburg Orchestra was a great 
success. Mme. Julie Rivé-King was to have played, but 
was replaced by Luigi von Kunits, the concertmeister of the 
orchestra, who took her place as soloist. 

Ruben & Andrews’ Musicales.—At the eighth and last 
of the series of Metropolitan Musicales at the Waldorf yes- 
terday, the 19th inst., under the direction of Ruben & 
Andrews, the following artists appeared: Mesdames Lit- 
vinne, Laura Louise Wallen and Katherine Bloodgood; 
Salignac and David Bispham. Miss Geraldine Morgan 
and Mr. Paul Morgan also played a duo for violin and ’cello. 

As a cycie of French song was given early in the series, 
it was proposed to have a cycle of American song with 
American interpreters at this last musicale; but as Mme. 
Eames was unable to sing on the 19th, owing to operatic 
engagements, the plan had to be abandoned. 

Messrs. Ruben & Andrews derive much gratification from 
the fact that every artist announced on the prospectus to 
their subscribers has appeared, with the exception of 
Edouard de Reszké. unable to 
obtain, but gave a feast instead by their engagement of 
Mme. Calvé, who had not been promised, and also intro- 


His services they were 


duced several other artists, among whom were many young | 


American singers who made their début. At each concert 
a distinguished instrumentalist was heard. 

The entire list of artists of the company who will have 
appeared comprises the names of: Mesdames Calvé, Eames, 
Litvinne, Olitzka, Mantelli, Engle, Belina, Cremonini, 
Salignac, Gogny, Lassalle, Bispham, Campanari, Ancona, 
Plangon. Other artists are Mesdames Chalia, Yebba, 
Bloodgood, Le Gierse, Mrs. Grenville Snelling and Miss 
Laura Louise Wallen. 

Mme. Theo and M. de Gogorza, together with Mme. 
Calvé, illustrated in a conference on French Song, by Mr. 
M. Lefevre. 

The instrumentalists who appeared are Mesdames Geral- 
dine Morgan, Leontine Gaertner, Edith Le Gierse, M. 


Carl Bernhard Engaged as Solo Bass.—Carl Bern- | 


Deutsch’s string orchestral class performed at its last meet- | 


| tice together 


it is to be hoped they will soon visit Brooklyn 
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T . 
| Gregorowitsch, Richard Burmeister, Anton Hegner, Victor 
| Harris, Paul Morgan, M. Pizzarello, M. Saar, Messrs. Paul 
and Franz Listemann and Mr. Victor Beigel. 

Another series will be given in Lent. 


Hibbard Pupils’ Musicale.—The Misses Hibbard’s 
first pupils’ musicale of the season took place on Saturday 
evening the 9th, inst., at their studio in the Strathmore. A 
most enjoyable program was given. 


Montefliore.— Miss Caroline Montefiore, the soprano, will 
be the soloist at the buffalo Symphony concert on Febru- 
ary4. Engagements are now pending for this fine artist 
| with several of he leading musical societies in the United 
| States and Canada. 


Midwinter Musical Festival.—A grand midwinter mu- 
sical festival, under the direction of Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, 
will be held at the Opera House, Ogdensburg, N. Y., on 
January 26, 27, 28 and 29. The Germania Orchestra, of 
Boston, a magnificent trained chorus of 300 


eminent vocal soloists will take part 





voices, and 


| 
| 
| Wanderveer-Green.—Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, the con- 
| tralto, who was to have sung at the Ruben & Andrews 
opera musicale on January 12, was prevented by other im- 


mediate engagements. Mrs. Green's Western tour has been 


postponed for a few weeks, in order that her manager may 
be able to travel with the company and take matters in per- 
sonal charge 


D’ Arona Gives Notice.—A sketch of the d’'Arona Special 

| Teachers’ Course having been published exclusively in Tut 

Musica Courier, January 6, 1897, notice is hereby given 

that the work is copyrighted both here and abroad. Pun 

| ishment to the full extent of the law will any 

thorized appropriation—manuscript, printed, or otherwise- 
of this work. 


follow unau- 


Success of Jeanne Franko Trio in Brooklyn.—The 
following press notices of a recent concert given in Brook- 
lyn by the Jeanne Franko 
Celia Schiller, piano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cello, are as well 


} 


Trio, Jeanne Franko, violin, 


deserved as they are flattering 


Wissner Hall was well filled last evening by an audience 


appreci 


ative of the fine music of the trio and the singing of Emil Senger 
basso. The A minor by Raff, and a new trio by Giuseppe Fru- 
gatta, were on the program. The two last numbers of the first trio 


ived the most apy 


and the PI 
yet all were equally well played in a most intelligible and musicianly 


first number of the second trio rece 


aust 


manner, with an evenness of instrumentation that showed much prac- 
The intonation of the stringed instruments was never 
with a fullness of tone 


faulty or uncertain, but firm and resonant 


noticeable even in the most delicate phrasing Altogether it was as 
enjoyable a concert of chamber music as one would wish to hear, and 

} n, because there 
Massenet 
Vision Fugitive was beautifully sung by Emil Senger, and enthusi- 
Brooklyn Standard Union 


spa 


are so few artists in the special style they aim to give 


astically received 


An interesting concert was given last night by the Jeanne Franko 
Trio. 
audience gave expression to their pleasure in frequent | 
The Brooklyn Citizen 


Nothing could possibly have proved more welcome and the 
of ap- 


plause 





Wissner Hall was more than comfortably filled last night by musi 


lovers to hear the recital by the Jeanne Franko Trio. The trio work 
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was of decided artistic merit, particularly in Raff's trio, op. 155, in A 
minor. The allegro assai and the adagietto were charming bits of 
sentimental coloring, techically appreciated by the players. The“ 
selection from Frugatta was a new trio, full of brilliancy of compo- 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 








sition and execution 








The Jeanne Franko Trio gave an interesting concert last night at 
Wissner Hall. They appeared before a Brooklyn audience for the 
first time and 
ful work for the reputation they have made in other cities 


Daily 






giving good reason by their care- 


Brooklyn 


were well received 






Times 







The next examination 





American Guild of Organists. 
for associateship in the American Guild of Organists will be 
February. Candidates 
Henry G. Hanchett, 
February 1 






held in the third or fourth week of 







should register with the secretary, Dr 
136 Fifth not later than 


Examination prospectus will be sent at request 






avenue, New York, 
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Samuel Moyle.—Mr. Samuel Moyle, the new Australian 
Private musical and church fes- 






basso cantante, is very busy 







tivals have absorbed much of his time recently, and on Christ- 
mas Day he sang the bass solos at St John's Church, White 





































Plains, in which town his appearance later in concerts is 
eagerly looked forward to. Negotiations for oratorio work 
and also for the position of soloist in one of the leading city 
churches His large experience as a soloist 
in church choirs will be of immense advantage to him in 


are 


pending 
this direction 


Von Doenhoff Operatic Concert Company.—Mme 
Helen von Doenhoff, assisted by the members of her opera- 


musicale at her re- 


tic concert company, gave an 


636 


informal 


sidence, Lexington avenue, last Thursday evening 


of the program, the duet of Fernando 
Warren 


The opening number 
Baldassare, from La Favorita, sung by W 


and Sig. Luigi 


and 


Shaw, tenor Sartori, basse, was delivered with 


delightful ease and power, and the first act of Faust, sung by 


the same capable artists, was enthusiastically received 
Mme. von Doenhoff sang with fresh, vigorous voice and 
fine artistic delivery Verdi's Oh, Don Fatale, the garden 


scene from Faust and the third act of Il Trovatore, Direct- 


or Fleck, of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, has secured 


for a number recitals in 


the concert company f operatic 


several cities of the Stat 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling Sang.—At the Metropolitan 


Opera musicale held at the Waldorf on Tuesday, the 12th 


inst., Mrs. Grenville Snelling was one of the soloists. Mrs 
Snelling, who is a pupil of Mme. Theodor Bjérksten, was 
first heard professionally in public about two years ago 


Since that time she has been working, and working to ad- 


vantage, and 


now sings witha great 


charm, refine- 
the Air de 
Massenet’s Cid, which she delivered with 


Mrs 


professional 


deal of 


ment and finish. She chose the other day 


Infante, from 


exceeding purity and taste Henceforth Grenville 


Snelling, who is now fully equipped for the 
career of a high lyric soprano, will be known to the musical 


world as Madame Grenvill A successful career undoubt- 


edly lies before her, as she has studied carefully to put to 
its best uses a natural voice of much sentiment and exceed- 
ingly pure, even quality 
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Address : 
218 West 44th Street, 
o=—NEW YORK. 
LAST RECITAL 
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Mr. PERRY AVERILL, Baritone, 
Mr. ORTON BRADLEY, Pianist. 
[lendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 


Thursday Afternoon, Feb. 4, | 


* AT 3.30 P. M. 
Concert Direction H. M. HIRSCHBERG. 
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BOH ESIIAN STRING QUARTET 


Acknowledged to 
finest Organization of 
its kind in the World. 
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fiddress... 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


Near Madison Avenue 





Formerly 37 East 68th Street 


Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, ~- Musical Director. 





tudent 
sents, 


from beginners upward to the 
lient and systematic instruc- 


sical § 


need, receive a uniform, exce 






ti ranches of music Eminent artists of both European and 
n fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday 
r 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 


For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city, Professor Scherwenka will instruct same at_his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please address EMIL 


GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Medizval Music of 





France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations 
Will accept engagements for 


Mrs. WATSON will use for her 


these Lecture Recitals. 


illustrations a very rare and fine 





specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical Pro- 
grams for the Recitals will be furnished on application 
Address all communications 
297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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eganen Mohor-Ravenstein has resigned from 

Mr. Walter Damrosch’s opera company. Mr. 
Damrosch says that he is sorry. We cannot believe 
in the sincerity of his sorrow. The fact is, the woman 
was a fizzle. She couldn’t sing well, and throat 
trouble was only an excuse. Well, her departure 
makes one less of the mediocre ¢rew that feeds on 


will begin to cultivate home industry. When is that 
Chinese wall to be built ? 


Riga =, like the sensible artist she is, has re- 
fused to sing Su/etka in L’Africaine because the 
réle is too heavy for her voice. Why didn't Melba 
act the same about Briinnhilde? It was not a case of 
vaulting ambition o’erleaping itself, ‘‘ but when you 
come into my parlor,” said the spider (Reszké) to the 
fly (Melba). 
- 
paps attention is directed to an article from 
Cincinnati in this issue, embodying the annual 
report of President Neff, of the College of Music of 
that city. Two important features are contained in 
this report, the first being a remarkable tribute to 
Frank Van der Stucken, the second a call upon the 
citizens of Cincinnati for $1,000,000 endowment fund 
for the college. It is needless to say that the insti- 
tution is flourishing, but Mr. Neff desires to elevate 
it to a position hitherto not occupied by any musical 
school or college, and he is right. 


HE following was sent to the Hera/d last week. It 
shows that others are awakening to the true 
state of affairs: 
To the Editor of the Herald ; 

In the minds of the critics the “ Italian method” covers a multitude 
of shortcomings. There are a few people (benighted heathens, of 
course) who would be willing to dispense with so much “Italian 
method” if they could have more evidence that a singer grasps the 
Wagnerian situation dramatically as well as vocally 

Were an English, French or Italian singer billed as Frau Schmidt, 
specially trained for a Wagner réle by some German teacher with a 
‘*German method,” it is safe to say that the vocabulary of the critic 
would be found wanting in adjectives sufficiently condemnatory. 


| The non-German singer, however, evidently feels secure in the pos- 


session of the “dear old method.” As Frau Schmidt her mistaken 
ambition would receive a death blow, and the critic would wisely wag 
his head aud remark: “ What else could you expect from a singer 
trained in Germany?” But she is gently and safely lowered to earth, 
and the mantle of charity taxed to its limits in trying to cover her 


| failure when she attempts rdéles she should never essay in public, even 


with the “ Italian method” to back her. 

A Germau company of German singers with a wholly German 
training might lack the “ Italian method,” but would give us instead 
spontaneity, dramatic action and a “method” sufficient for all re- 
quirements. 

We are tired of reading after the various Wagner performances 
at the Metropolitan that “at last Wagner has been sung.’’ It has, in 
the opinion of many people, been much better sung before and re- 
ceived scant notice. HANS. 

NEW YORK, January 4, 1897. 





1896. 


| Satersaegor Ae considered 1896 will be celebrated 

for nothing in particular. Its deaths—Bruck- 
ner, Ambroise Thomas and Catharine Lohse-Klafsky 
—will alone save it from the dull monotony of other 


| years, whose history ‘is the history of happy 


nations, without accent or marked rhythm. As a 


| productive year 1896 will rank very low. We have 


had very little of importance, either in opera or con- 
cert. E. A. MacDowell’s Indian suite, which con- 


|tained more genuine music—more. real American 


music—than anything of Dvorak’s—is about high 
water mark, for Massenet’s La Navarraise, and Gior- 
dano’s Andrea Chenier are not original, nor yet 


characteristic works. 


The death of Anton Bruckner can hardly be said 
to be a misfortune. The venerable composer had 
finished his life work and he will stand as a great 
romantic symphonist, a writer who was first and 
most deeply affected by Wagner’s genius. That his 
name does not figure oftener on symphonic programs 
is a mystery, only to be explained by the habitual 
negligence of conductors, the habitual laziness of 
orchestral players. But Bruckner will have his day. 

Ambroise Thomas, like Gounod, his friend and 
contemporary, will go down in history as a one opera 
man. Mignon is a mosaic and contains some 
charming numbers, but, as is the case with Gounod’s 
music, Mignon is not dramatic. 

The death of Klafsky is a loss to the Wagner 
stage, for she was in the meridian of her power, and 
her /solde was unapproachable by any singers of the 
day. 

Paderewski left us last season limp and spiritless, 
but loaded with American dollars. His vaunted 
gift of $10,000 was only a drop in the bucket. He 
was content, quite content last season to play old 
programs, and ina perfunctory manner. His single 
contribution to the music of the year, his Polish 
Fantasie for piano and orchestra, is an ineffectual 





our crisp bank bills. When they all go the country | piece of imitative writing, especially weak in thematic 


|invention and tricky in orchestration—a pleasing 
| mixture of Liszt and Chopin, nothing more. Mr. 
Paderewski may return, will return, for he knows 
America as a Tom Tiddler’s ground upon which lies 
shining dollars. No fear that the Polish contingent 
will ever neglect us. Like the poor we will always 
have the Poles. ' 

Marsick, Sauret, Rivarde, Gregorowitsch were 
the violinists who most interested us, and Rosenthal, 
a giant among piano virtuosi, had the misfortune to 
fall critically ill in Chicago, but luckily he has left 

| the valley of death and may play again here next 
season. The Dutch pianist, Sieveking, has enjoyed 
a measure of success, and the Nordica episode, with 
all its interesting ramifications, is still fresh in our 
memory. 

The death of William Steinway was the severest 
blow that music in America has ever felt, and it isa 
blow from which the art will long suffer. Mr. Stein- 
way was simply the prime inciter of all that was pro- 
gressive and vital in the art. Both by word and deed 
he encouraged music and musicians, and to song, 
symphony and opera he was a great friend, a friend 
that will always be missed. 

| The return of Joseffy to the concert platform after 
an absence of several seasons occurred in 1896. It was 
the return of a conqueror. He is the greatest of all- 
taking him in acomprehensive sense. He now plays 
classical music with repose, dignity and a fine sense 
of its intellectual and technical content. He 
has retained his old magic of style, and his touch 
and tone are as delicious as ever. The pity of it is 
that Mr. Joseffy does not appear oftener before the 
public. His play in a day of turgid realism and 
overblown sentimentalism is at once a delight and a 
lesson. 

The Leschetizky question, hoary with age, its 
sides acting with sardonic laughter, has popped into 
view but once; but a quotation from Paderewski 
sent it back toits silly schoolroom and hysterical 
harem in Vienna. 

Mr. Bruno Oscar Klein’s Kenilworth we did not 
hear in New York, owing to the death of Klafsky, 
but his concert given last month in Carnegie Hall 
proves him to be a composer to be seriously dealt 

| with. He has much learning, delicate fantasy and 
| the rare gift of the melodist. The excerpts from Kenil- 
| worth reveal him as a man of dramatic tempera- 
|}ment. Herr Lohse, the conductor of this concert, 
|came in for much favorable comment last spring, 
when he was a conductor with the Walter Damrosch 
Opera Company. 

Mr. Damrosch’'s second venture in opera was not a 
| pecuniary success. His first essay in music drama. 
| The Scarlet Letter demonstrated him to be a excel- 

| lent musician, with the mechanics of his art under 
| control; but the libretto was a deadly drawback, and 
| Mr. Damrosch was at the formative epoch and showed 
| too plainly the influence of Wagner. The effort was 
| an ambitious and a meritorious one. 

Huberman, the boy violinist, came to us in 1896, 
and so did David Bispham, a singer of strong calibre, 
who fills a position in Mr. Grau’s company with dig- 
nity and honor. Dvorak’s two new string quartets 
are admirable specimens of music-making. Dvorak 
is writing now for money; his inspiration has fled. 
The new songs of Brahms, introduced by Mr. Bis- 
pham,served to remind us that the great composer has 
been very ill and is not yet himself. Litvinne is 
with us and the musical world is still unshaken, and 
Lilli Lehmann returned last week a vocal wreck, but 
as eager for money as ever. 

| Seidl kept the Philharmonic Society from absolute- 

| ly tottering, and it must be confessed that the band 
is as careless, as commonplace as ever. Nothing 
short of an epidemic will ever rejuvenate this autono- 
mous organization. Henry Abbey’s death meant lit- 
tle for the opera. Clementine de Vere-Sapio’s 
singing as a substitute gave us an opportunity of ad- 
miring her skill as an artist and actress. Her regular 
engagement last week was the happy culmination of 
her previous appearance. 

We heard a new overture by Frederick Lamond at 
the Philharmonic Society, but it did not amount to 
much. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
Emil Paur, is an easy winner in the race for honors, 
and the New York Symphony Society, after its first 

| concert, seems to have relapsed into old ruts. It is 
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impossible to play opera and concert at the same 
time and do both justice. 
César Franck’s Ghiselle saw the light at Monte Carlo 


















knows . . 
ich lies last spring with Emma Eames. It was still born. 
tingent More interesting was Andrea Chenier, given here by 
always Colonel Mapleson’s ill-fated and short-lived opera 


company at the Academy of Music. That experi- 
ment, despite an excellent company and a remark- 
able chorus, only proved that Italian opera of the old 
fashioned sort ig@forever dead in New York. It also 
further demonstrated our proposition that high sala- 
ries are the ruin of any organization. 

Theodore Thomas brought his Chicago Symphony 
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agg Orchestra here last spring, but the seven concerts 
olen eee gave us little pleasure or profit. Mr. Thomas be- 
longs to an earlier period in the development of 
ewerent music here. He has not kept up with the times and 
. it ine his wooden conducting of the classics and rather 
- Stein- crude orchestra were not grateful to the cultured 
yas pro- palates of local music lovers, 
a dead Massenet’s La Navarraise was only a success 
© song, d’estime. Even Calvé's tragic acting did not save it. 
a friend It is as noisy as Tschaikowsky’s 1812 overture and 
as coarse and elementary as a page of Zola. It 
odin gave Calvé some latitude as Anita, and there was 
Sethe more gunpowder than melody in the score. The 
t ofall. Von Biilow letters have been published and are as 
w plays caustic and as entertaining as we expected. ‘ 
Tefen sd Bayreuth for 1896 was thoroughly exploited in 
.” these columns, and little need be added now by way 
pike of comment. Cosima Wagner and the Wagner 
of it is family are running the show in true Barnum fashion. 
seat vilien Art has taken the Position of treasurer in the box 
consi office, and poor singing and ‘‘scamped” perfor- 
perme mances were the rule. 

And now if we were asked what was the most 
ge, its marked feature of musical life in 1896 in this city, we 
ie tik would at once answer, the amiable crusade against 
ESS operatic high salaries and ‘‘bossism” by THE 
ecaleal MusicaL Courier. Since we began this crusade we 

have received a half ton of encouraging letters, and 
he cies despite the popularity of Mr. Jean Reszké, we know 
lafsky, that we have riddled it with our critical shot. The 
e Hall public in a word is tiring of the dictatorship of this 
y dealt Polish Nero. Last Friday night the Metropolitan 
1 and Opera House was half empty, and why ? 
Kenil- Simply because the public is tired of being bam- 
mpera- boozed. Litvinne was no unknown quantity. A 
Satiny mediocre soprano from one of the small opera houses 
pring, of Europe, she gave us more than a taste of her 
Ran quality in Siegfried, Aida and Les Huguenots. That 
she could not do justice to the trying réle of /so/de 
was a foregone conclusion, therefore the public 
not a stayed away from Tristan and Isolde. 
rama. What does this prove? It proves most conclusively 
excel- that in spite of Wagner's music, in spite of Reszké’s 
under success as 7risfan last season, that he has no drawing 
k, and power himself. The bottom has dropped out of his 
howed ‘‘bossism” and THe Musica Courier was the first, 
a the only newspaper that dared to unveil his scheme 
to monopolize the Metropolitan Opera House. Sieg- 
1896, fried was produced in 1896 with Reszké, but Melba 
libre, was a dire failure as Briinnhilde, and of course as we 
h dig- predicted fifty times Litvinne was hastily pushed in 
artets her place, but Siegfried did not half fill the house 
vorak after ‘the second performance and now Tristan and 
fled. Isolde is a failure. 
r. Bis- You may fool some of the public some of the time, 
er has Mr. Reszké, but you cannot fool all the public all 
ne % the time. You used Melba asa catspaw, and as soon 
, and as she burned herself in the Wagnerian fire, picking 
¢, but out your chestnuts, she retired deeply mortified and 
openly declares that she will not return again next 
olute- season. Reszké has thus shelved a one time formi- 
band dable rival. We told you so, and Melba is only a 
thing successor to Nordica, who was literally railroaded 
itono- out of the opera house because she got too much 
nt lit- applause last season as /so/de. Last season Maurel 
apio’s was forced out because he would not salute the 
f ad- Gessler cap of Reszké. 
gular Beware Emma Eames, beware Emma Calvé! Your 
on of days are numbered. Eames and Reszké are not on 
good terms this season, and Calvé is entirely too much 
nd at in the public eye for Jean Reszké’s case. To-night 
nt to he is announced for Carmen as he does not wish an 
inder opera to be sung in which he is not the principal, so 
nors, he even attempts to divide honors with Calvé in her 
first own field. This accounts for his extraordinary 
It is activity this season. When he succeeds in driving 
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the other Reszké relations, for there is the innkeeper 
of Warsaw, Victor Reszké, said to be a finer cook 
than his father and a better tenor than Jean. 

Hunt them up; get more Litvinnes; get Willy 
Schuetz to search all the highways and byways for 
cousins, aunts, sisters, nieces and grand uncles. Get 
them all in at Mr. Grau’s house, change the name of 
the building to the Reszké Lyceum, or Reszké Em- 
porium, or Reské Shool, and have a Reszké relative 
as a conductor; fill the orchestra with Reszkés, have 
a chorus composed of Schuetzs, and do it in a hurry; 
the sooner the better, for the ranker the offence of 
nepotism the more quickly the public will realize the 
outrages being committed under the specious guise 
of art for art’s sake, and then there will be a smash 
and Reszké will leave for Poland and the castle of his 
rich brothers-in-law. 

Is it any wonder that we become indignant, that 
we grow angry at the manner in which a superb in- 
stitution is being run for the benefit of needy and 
avaricious foreigners? This is why we cry America 
for the Americans, and also why we have reason for 
congratulation. Our campaign in 1896 against inor- 
dinately high salaries and Continental ‘‘bossism”’ is 
beginning to bear fruit. Let us hope for a better 
condition of affairs in 1897. We propose to fight it 
out in this line if it takes us until the end of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘Bossism” is doomed in New York. Dinna 
ye hear the slogan ? 





A SAMPLE CASE. 


IX months ago no musical person in America 
knew who Frau Mohor-Ravenstein was. Frau 
Klafsky died suddenly, and someone had to be found 
to supply her vacant place, and through an agency 
in Berlin Mr. Damrosch engaged a certain Frau 
Mohor-Ravenstein. The papers immediately pub- 
lished her name far and wide, and as she had become 
a commercial commodity for Mr. Damrosch that 
gentleman naturally and properly gave out the im- 
pression that she was an artist. He was compelled 
to do so for, from his point of view none but artists 
can be enlisted in his company. 

It now turns out that Frau Mohor-Ravenstein is not 
an artist, cannot be used by Mr. Damrosch, should 
not have been foisted upon him by the European 
musical agency, and was not justified in demanding 
a great income in America when she could make 
nothing in Europe. It is wrong, it is cruel, to pay 
honest American dollars to this horde of European 
adventurers, who come here solely for money, who are 
not artists of rank in Europe, for if they were the 
great European art centres would not permit them to 
come here year after year; who have no sympathy with 
our aims and aspirations, and who really despise us 
as a nation, It is cruel, this system of toadyism, be- 
cause it prevents our own native artists from attain- 
ing even the most modest advancement. 

Mohor-Ravenstein’s case is a sample, but there are 
hundreds of similar instances. Think of the thou- 
sands of fofeign singers and players of low degree 
who have been here during the past score of years, 
who have taken fortunes back with them to Europe, 
whose very names no one can remember! These 
were all people of the Mohor-Ravenstein type, brought 
over by the impresario and ‘‘boomed” by him for 
business reasons, and yet unable to add anything to- 
ward the development of our native talent. Not 
only that, but these foreigners actually succeed in 
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teachers misguide them? ‘That is difficult to believe. 
The facts of the case are that the prejudice against 
our own artists is so deep seated that they never se- 
cure a favorable hearing; when there is a hearing it 
is not favorable because he or she is an American. 
It is not a question of merit, as little as it was a ques- 
tion of merit, as we now see, in the case of Frau 
Mohor-Ravenstein. There wasno question of preju- 
dice against her, for she was from Europe, had a nearly 
unpronounceable compound name, weighed, like Lit- 
vinne, nearly 300 pounds and was as unknown as 
Litvinne was. There is no prejudice against such 
monstrosities and such mediocrities because they are 
foreigners. 

Just as Mohor-Ravenstein secured the stamp of ap- 
proval from Mr. Damrosch, even before he had heard 
her, so Litvinne secured that of Jean Reszké, and 
that was sufficient to foist both of these nondescript 
individualities upon us here. Mr. Damrosch became 
a victim, this time once again, of this European musi- 
cal plague, but the lucky Jean will push his relative 
Litvinne through this season no matter how inartistic 
the whole process may be, and she may even be en- 
gaged next season at an advance over the $500 a 
night she now receives. 

Now, honestly, are there not lots of American girls 
far superior in talent, voice, appearance, deportment 
and carriage to these two foreign musical mastodons, 
and would they not be happy to secure a chance to 
sing at half of the five hundred paid to these foreign 
cormorants ? not the situation constitute a 
damnable imposition ? Is it not right and proper that 
this paper should protest against the perpetuation of 
this nefarious and corrupt system ? 

The great difference in the salaries paid in Europe 
paid here to the same people constitutes a 


Does 


and 
swindle against the nation. 


COMPARATIVE SCALE, 


PER NIGHT. 

New York Paris. 

Jean Reszké.... $3,000 $200 
Ed. Reszké.. BOO . NO) 
Melba. .... 1,600 200 
GavG us « sii 1,500 200 
Plangon 750 100 
Bayreuth. 

Lilli Lehmann... .. 1,000 $100 


The situation is intolerable. The condition cannot 
continue on the same basis much longer. Even 
fashion itself is not sufficiently powerful to prevent 
the people from insisting upon a fair and equal show 
for our American artists in the race for honors with 
the foreigners who annually invade our shores and 
consume all there is here for reproductive music. 

But if we insist upon having the foreigner, let us 
at least bring him and her down to a reasonable 
basis. The above table shows that we are robbed an- 
nually of thousands of dollars by each and every one, 
and in many cases we actually create the demand for 
them, as we did with Litvinne and Mohor-Ravenstein. 





THE CASE OF LILLI LEHMANN. 


A SAD, sore and sorry lady is Lilli Lehmann. 

She has long been noted for her parsimonious 
habits, and report had it that she was an admirable 
laundress when living years ago at the Hotel Nor- 


mandie. That, however, is her own affair. We think 
it excessively rude to ask a once celebrated Wagner 
singer: 


‘*Guten morgen. Have you used Pear’s soap this 





destroying all and every chance our American 
musicians would otherwise have before the public. 
The foreign monopoly holds complete sway. 

On general business principles there might be some | 
apology for this dreadful prejudice against American 
musical artists, if the latter were not educated in 
Europe and if with the foreigners opera were a finan- | 
cial success instead of being a chronic failure. But 
our artists are educated in Europe, and operas with 
foreign stars are financial failures. 

Our native artists are educated where Melba and 
Calvé and the Reszkés and Plangon the whole aggre- | 
gation are educated. 

If our native singers have neither the natural mate- 
rial nor the aptitude, why do the European teachers 
flatter them and tell them the contrary? Are all 


these teachers frauds ? 
If our native singers are equally gifted with ind 





out every artist of importance, he will fill in with 





foreigners is their path blocked because the European 


| capacity. 


morning in the laundry?” 

What we particularly refer to is the fact that Lilli 
Lehmann—Mrs. Paul Kalisch in private life 
song recital in Carnegie Hall Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. The hall was crowded to its utmost 
Curiosity filled it—for Lehmann 
once a strong interpreter of Wagner rdéles, and all 
singing teachers and their pupils were there with 


gave a 


was 


| scores, and a burning desire to learn if Lilli’s voice 
| was as seriously impaired as the cables from Bay- 


reuth informed us last July. Nearly $3,500 was 


taken in, and expenses were almost nil, as there was 


| hardly any preliminary advertising, 


Lilli Lehmann must have sorrowed when she saw 
the big crowd drawn by her early reputation, for she 
was cognizant of two things—she knew that the mo- 
ment she sang she could never draw another such 
audience, and she also knew that Walter Damrosch 
would put about $2,500 in his pocket as his share of 
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the proceeds. Mme. Lehmann insisted on a one- 
song recital in her contract, and so Mr. Damrosch al- 
lowed her to sing, which recital was considered equiva- 
lent toone appearance in opera. The singer’s dis- 
comfiture must have been great, for she was as much 
surprised at the size of the audience as was her man- 
ager. 

What is the true condition of Lehmann’s voice? 
Her vocal organs are seriously impaired. Lehmann 
is fifty or very nearly fifty (she was born in 1848), 
and she has been a tremendous worker. Although 
she sang as one of the Rhinedaughters in 1876 at 
Bayreuth, she did nothing with Wagner until she 
came here in 1884. She sang Briinnhilde and Jsolde 
for the first time in this country, for in Europe she 
was always considered a light soprano, 
soprano, a coloratura soprano. 
Grande Duchesse, although this is not generally 
known. All honor we say to this artist who by severe 
discipline trained a naturally refractory organ and 
made it obey her in the trying music of Wagner’s later 
works. Yet with all her work Lehmann was never a 
great dramatic singer. Her voice remained hard and 
cold in quality and her intellect was far greater than 
her temperament. She never sang the Liebestod as 
did Klafsky; she was never prodigal, never genuinely 
passionate. Her work was the result of hard think- 
ing and an infinite capacity for taking pains. Her 
handsome head and stately carriage did much for 
her in Brinnhilde. 

At Carnegie Hall last week her selections were 
nearly all mezzo soprano, and three were for male 
voice. Some of the Wagner numbers she sang badly, 
notably Engel, Steb Still, Schmerzen and Traume. 
The last was poor. Im Treibhaus was incontestably 
excellent, and in it the singer husbanded her re- 
sources most carefully. Of the Franz songs Im 
Herbst was the best, Lehmann giving it with great 
declamatory effect. 

The English songs were a mistake, both onaccount 
of enunciation and pronunciation, and the Erl 
King was simply ashame. The woman fought so 
bravely to carry it through, and at the close she was 
visibly exhausted. Indeed her breathing all the 
afternoon was painful. She certainly cannot last 
through a Wagner opera, and she did not last 
through in Bayreuth. The critics were unanimous 
on this point. 

The most trying thing of her recital was Du Bist 
die Ruh. This at once told the tale. Even such an 
ardent Wagnerite and friend of Lehmann’s as Mr. 
Finck had to write this in the Zvening Post of last 
Wednesday : 

In the last group of songs—Schubert’s Du bist die Ruh, Erl-K6nig, 
and Aline—the singer gave decided evidence of fatigue. Part of the 
first-named song was sung out of tune—something Mme. Lehmann 
never used to do—and in the Erl King her voice showed symptoms of 
serious damage. It was guttural, strident, and made almost a painful 
impression in its inability to follow the singer’s admirable dramatic 
intentions. She should have avoided that song, for it confirmed the 


rumors that had come from abroad as to her incapacity for tained 
effort, which rumors it had been fondly hoped were untrue. 


In a word Lilli Lehmann should not be singing in 
public, certainly not in opera, but the indomitable 
money getting propensity of the woman—the scram- 
ble for the last dollar—just like Paderewski, like 
Modjeska, like the Reszké tribe, made her risk her 
past reputation for a few thousand dollars. 

An unpleasant feature of the recital was the fact | 
that Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, a composer of note 
and an unexceptionable accompanist, was forced to 
play almost piano and mezzo forte in every number. | 
He was criticized for it, but it was not his fault. Leh- 





mann ordered it so. 
sary on the condition of her voice. 





Carl and the First Church Quartet.—Mr. Carl and the 
First Church Quartet, consisting of Miss Mary H. Mans- 
field, soprano; Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto, Mr. E. 
Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and Luther Gail Allen, baritone, 
will give a concert in Tarrytown this week. Following is 
the program: 

Overture, Euryanthe, C. M. von Weber; Communion (No. 4), Alex. 
Guiimant (dedicated to Mr. Carl); gavotte, Dans le Style Ancien, 
Neustedt; fugue, in D major, J. S. Bach, Mr. Carl; part songs, Night, 
(MS.) B. L. Seiby, Pastorale, C. B. Hawley; song, The Two Grena- 
diers, Schumann, Mr. Allen; song, Nymphs and Shepherds, Purcell, 
Miss Mansfield; organ, Fantasia on a Welsh air (MS.), William C. 
Carl, Mr. Carl; part song, Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid, 
Caldicott; organ, Suite Gothique (four movements), Boellmann (dedi- 
cated to Mr. Carl), Mr. Carl; song, My Queen, Blumenthal, Mr. Giles; 
songs, The Little Silver Ring, Chaminade, Spring Song, Wm C: Carl, 
Mrs. Sawyer; fantasie, The Storm, J. J. Breitenbach, Mr. Carl; quar- 
tet, Waken, Lords and Ladies Gay, Henry Smart. 


a lyric 
She even sang in La 


This sheds all the light neces- | 
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HEN I first saw her she wore a velvet dress of 
scarlet color, and it was years ago. By some 
curious and subtile association of idea that color be- 
came a glowing symbol of her virile play. When I 
thought of Teresita Carrefio I saw scarlet. It was 
clearly a case of what the psychologists would call 
color obsession. The same phenomenon on a more 
natural and animal scale may be observed in a ten 
acre field when a young bull lowers an angry skull at 
the red flag in the hands of mischief-loving youth. 

Dear reader, make no hasty deductions from this 

comparison. . 
7 . 

Week before last at Carnegie Hall I saw the scar- 
let, the trumpet-toned robe, when I closed my eyes, 
for Mme. Carrefio, more matronly, but also more 
masterful, sat before the keyboard of a piano and 
played Rubinstein’s dramatic concerto in D minor. 
Her dominating aura is still scarlet, but she has 
divined the existence of other colors and well knows 
how to manipulate them into an agreeable but not 
sensuous mass. As I told you, I found this pianist’s 
improvement mainly on the intellectual side. With- 
out doubt she has not been a pupil of Eugen d’Albert 
for naught. Her reading proved that. She is more 
analytical, more musicianly, and burrows beneath the 
bars, where formerly it was merely surface brilliancy 
and facile technical display. I will not presume to 
say that her interpretation is based on d’Albert’s. 
There is too much of Carrefio impulsiveness in her 
work, too much opulence of manner, to pin her down 
to any one man’s style. 

As to technic, she has studied most comprehen- 
sively, but she was formed when she went abroad, 
and to me it is still the same old Carrefio, with a 
technic more polished, surer and finer. Her touch 
has not perceptibly mellowed ; it was always more 
brilliant than luscious or tender, but it is now never 
brittle or hard. 

Her wrists were steel, they are steel yet ; her tonal 
effects have, therefore, not the depth and grandeur 
of Rubinstein’s, but.she has nevertheless enormous 
power and lasting power. It is really more virile in 
its muscular and nervous quality than feminine. She 
is a strong woman, playing her instrument strongly. 
That certain qualities are absent, indeed were ever 
absent, in her we all know. She was never a poetic 
pianist ; one never feels the veiled mystery of the 
twilight, the melting echoes of the dawn. She 
either stands revealed in the glare of midday, or you 





jungle, while nearby two burning points of light teil | 
you of something lurking and feline. 
Such images occur to one during the splendor of 
her playing, the high-noon of her material, rich and | 
exciting art. 
Of spirituality I find but few traces. 


*” 
* * 


| So it is Carrefio with seven years passed over her 


hear her clear cry in the midnight of the tropical | 


| head, seven league boots which have added to her | 


artistic stature ; Carrefio at the summit of herself 
and a genuine artist, self-tamed, self-conquered— 
there is no teacher in the world but self—and a 
woman of dazzling personality. 


* 
~ * 


I have heard Rubinstein, Von Biilow, d’Albert, 
Bloomfield Zeisler and Paderewski play this beauti- 
| ful piano concerto in the key of D minor. Both Von 
| Biilow and his follower d’Albert gave it to us as the 
| product of ripened intellect, but intellect predomi- 

| nated over music. 
| course, hopelessly magnificent. It reached heights 
and plumbed profound depths that no pianist before 
or after has dared to dream of. 





He set before us the model, and pianists have all | to grapple. 


Rubinstein’s performance was, of | 





been helplessly imitating it since. But Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler plays the last movement with 
terrific abandon and Paderewski sang the romance 
in F in lovely, soothing tones. 

Carrefio plays the first movement broader than 
these artists, and in that culminating cadenza and 
coda she caused Anton Seidl to say that since Rubin- 
stein—you know the rest ! 

ec * 
hell 

For the rest, she did some interesting things in the 
opening D minor chords, which were delivered with 
great pomp and breadth. I liked very much the 
working out section, and, after that, the A minor part 
of the second movement. The last movement was 
played with cautious rapidity, She made every 
point, and there was no retard in the runs in double 
notes. Overwhelming was the crash at the close, 
and the piano could plainly be heard above the 
Philharmonic orchestra, Carrefio now plays orches- 
trally, and many more interesting artists I do not 
know. 

We shall be better able to take the measure of her 
versatility this week when she plays a recital, 

And when I closed my eyes at Carnegie Hall I saw 
and heard that scarlet, that trumpet-toned robe of 
clinging velvet. 


e * * 


Iread in a newspaper the other day Lilli Leh- 
mann’s opinion of Duse. It was manifestly unjust. 
The great interpreter of Wagner saw the great 
Italian woman in Camille. I can quite understand 
that she liked Sarah Bernhardt’s reading better. 
Lehmann belongs to the heroic school—the school of 
sublime poses, theatric gesture, heaven-storming 
action. Duse is the negative of all this. She 
pitches her key low. She aims to be natural, and 
no Wagner singer enjoys stage naturalism. I say 
this in the teeth of them that assert Wagner restored 
naturalism to the operatic stage. Yes, operatic 
naturalism, something vastly different from Duse 
and her clear presentment of modern intense life. 
I noticed at Bayreuth that the rut of conventionalism 
was already beginning to groove deep. Wagner 
singers can be just as stilted, as mannered, as the 
old Italian singers. It only varies in kind. Duse is 
exactly the artist whose style must prove antipathetic 
to Wagner singers and actresses. She is ever nat- 
ural, and I defy anyone to be natural with a big 
orchestra sonorously humming in front of you. You 
must assume the heroic or the pathetic pose to keep 


‘in the key. 


* 6 - 

Teresa Carrefio gave her first piano recital at the 
Waldorf last Thursday afternoon. The salon was 
crowded with an audience that was both musical and 
fashionable. The idle curiosity seeker was there, 
and he muttered complimentary things when the 
Venezuelan, French, Italian, German and American 
pianist appeared. I am sure that Carrefio prefers 





being praised for her Bach rather than for her good 
looks. Perhaps that is the reason she sat so low that 
| nothing but the top of that shapely head could be 
|seen. Certain it was that the casual visitor not 
| knowing who was at the instrument would have at 
| once set down the pianist as belonging to the tribe 
of hardy-muscled males. 

If ever a woman plays like a man it is Mme. Car- 
refio. She throws much overboard for virility’s sake, 
and her heavy seagoing craft, being lightened of 
most feminine graces and delicacies, is better able to 
stem stormy weather, to face prow on torrential 
gales, to plow with opposing power tremendous tech- 
nical seas. Not to push the image to despair, it may 
be briefly said that Carrefio is more than able to pilot 
her vessel with all the ease of a trusty and expe- 
rience piano-mariner, and sail she did on the very 
top crest of success and brilliancy. 


* , * 

Her program was various, and it was largely 
given over to thundering and lightning. The great 
D minor prelude and fugue of Bach, known as the 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue, opened the after- 
noon’s entertainment. It is a task worthy of a giant 
The prelude sounds as if it were written 
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yesterday, its harmonies are so new, so refreshing. | of it, hears the tale with all its curious circumstances, 
Mme. Carrefio played from Hans von Biilow’s edition, | there will be trouble for some one. 


with its re-enforced close to the fugue. It was a manly 
reading, devoid, perhaps, of fantasy—Bachian or 


My one fear is that Mr. Maurice Grau may follow 


the scent—-he is already suspicious—and then, oh, 


modern—and if anything leaned toward the drastic, | then something will drop, and the drop will be mighty. 


the scholastic. The voices of the fugue were ex- 
cellently differentiated. It was not great, but it was 
a clear presentment of the subject. Carrefio has been 
a close student. 

Beethoven's Appassionata came next. I wish that 
I could honestly praise the first movement, but I 
cannot. The enunciation of the first theme was not 
broad, was not passionate. It was limber, and only 
toward the close did the fire blaze up. The D flat 
variations were clearly delivered, but not deeply 
felt. The last movement was well played, especially 
the coda, the strong wrists and ardent temperament 
making it all very telling. 

Then followed a group of Chopin. The B flat pre- 
lude, surely Chopin's loveliest inspiration, the dra- 
matic prelude in G minor, the G major nocturne, the 
pretty G flat study—the Butterfly—and the A flat polo- 
nise—the Heroic. Carrefio does not discern mor- 
bidity inthe Polish master’s music. Her interpreta- 


i 


i 


* 
* * 


Here is, as faithfully as I can remember the multi- 


tudinous details, the story of what happened after the 
first Siegfried performance, some fourteen days ago, 
and what happened on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


The stage manager, worn out, nervous but happy, 


after an hour’s exciting discussion of the evening, | 
began to make preparations for home. He put on 
his hat and his coat, and just as a matter of routine 
went to the wings and glanced about. He was alone, 
every one having gone home except the night watch- 
men, and he was almost shocked into a cry by see- 


ng the stage brilliantly lighted, and yet his own 


hand had but an hour earlier sent every electric light 


n the building to bed! 
‘*My heavens, another fire!” he ejaculated, and a 


deadly weakness assailed his members, Fire, and 


tions are healthy and vigorous, and her nocturnes are on the night of all nights! Without daring to go out 
rosy cheeked, hinting of no dreamy moments, no > 

half veiled and sulitle contd ca gS Saggy on the stage, he rushed back and came through the 
re CR Oe, See CERT, SAD Sa. /e stage door into the Thirty-ninth street lobby and 


was most successful with the study and it was rede- 
manded. She carried it off much daintier and with 
a lighter hand at the repetition. 

The polonaise was massive, magnificent. The 


i 


went into the illuminated orchestra circle, 


No; it was not a fire, but the footlights were blaz- 
ng, the curtain was up and ‘way back there were 


tongues of lycopodium flames and the stage was still 


pianist—who must be a second Sandow—started off set for the last act of Siegfried. The stage man- 


fortissimo, and you wondered where her climaxes 
were to come from, but they came—came gloriously. 
I really cannot admire the tempo rubato in this polo- 
naise. It was robbing Peter to pay Paul and then 
cheating Peter. There was such a ritardando in the 
trills in the first section that it suggested a slow-down 
for a second wind. It was, however, nothing of the 


ager rubbed his eyes. 
and here staring him in the race were evidences of 
an indubitable character. 
cious sport have played this dangerous joke, and 
then he sat down in the first row of stalls, sick and 
fearful of his own existence, ; 


He had seen all in darkness, 


Someone must in mali- 


Something was going on, and that something was 


sort. Carrefio wished to make more impressive the + 4: : 
© more impressive te | too ridiculous, too horrible to contemplate, to even 


return of the theme in the upper octaves. We un- 
derstood the idea, but it is destructive to the rhyth- 
mical structure of the stately dance. The E major 
part was wonderfully played. Octaves crisp and 
staccato and the crescendo very well done indeed. 
The speed was great. Carrefio is a satisfying artist, 
inasmuch as she knows her pianos and fortes, so you 
are never disappointed by want of a climax, or are 
your nerves ever irritated by an anti-climax. 


accept for an instant, 
touched his eyebalis. 
there, there, before him, to silent screamless music, 
to the soft whirring and purring of a thousand of 
cats, was being enacted the meeting of Sieg/ried 
with the sleeping Brinnhilde ! 


He pinched his arm, he 
No; he was not dreaming— 


The stage manager gasped, but never for a mo- 


ment paused in his steady regard of the stage. 


Through the singing flames, over papier maché 


* rocks girdled by fire, strode on valiant hind legs a 


. * 


She further played Schubert’s B flat impromptu, | t 


magnificent tom cat. 


No valerian had ever tempted 
his Knight of Back Fences, sans peur et sans re- 


and got some lovely tonal effects in the scale varia-| proche ; no catnip in amorous ambuscade had lured 
tion and in the B flat minor variation, but I sincerely | him from his Cat-smithy down by Fafnerville, where 


advise her to discard the repeats. In the beginning | t 


he dragon snoozed, paws on ring and tarn helm ! 


of this century folks in Germany could use time as/| The human in the audience noticed, with dismay 


fuel, there was so much of it. 


Now we are rushed, bordering on comic hysteria, that this cat was attired 


and the da capo seems a misuse of opportunity. The | as Si¢g/ried, and that in his hand he carried a trusty 


A minor-major Soirée de Vienne was given with | sword. 
Then came the Pag- | Nothung was the handle of a broomstick. 


brilliancy, swing and finesse: 
anini-Liszt Campanella, which sounded like Poe’s 
Bells, so stormy, recklessly and fantastically was it | s 
played. 


It was Siegfried, and it was Nothung, but 


Outraged at this parody of things sacred, the 
tage manager was about to call aloud, when a 


It was extraordinary from the technical mighty purring began, and then he saw that ranged 


viewpoint, and there was a prima donna trill a yard | about the stage, twenty deep, were cats—cats by the 


long in it. 


Liszt's subtly sentimental sonnet—one of | thousands! There were black, orange, green and 


the Petrarch sonnets—and the sixth rhapsody closed | white coats, gray, maltese and mud colored cats, and 


an exciting afternoon. 


they watched with maddening phosphorescent eyes 


* the play of Siegfried. 


* * 


While I remember it, the Waldorf people should be 
reminded most earnestly, but also most forcibly, that 





. 
* +. 


Slowly Siegfried the Cat approached the tree, and 
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the pair were in the middle of the stage, the animal 
band playing furious symphonies of passion and of 
pain. 

There had been no invocation of the Sun or of the 
Light, for Briinnkilde was too busy scratching and 
clawing Siegfried to follow the score closely. The 
manager was simply fascinated by the scene. The cat 
orchestra slowly encircled the fighting pair, who 
sang a duo of passion such as Wagner never 
dreamed. Intense were the cries ‘* Siegfried,” ‘‘ Brunn- 
hilde,”” *‘scat, scat, meow, meeooow!” Then the 
other cats became so excited by the music that they 
closed in upon the lovers and sheol itself ungirdled 
could not have equaled the awful tornadoes of tone 
let loose upon the startled, the stunned ears of the 
human in the audience. It was an infernal Wag- 
nerian orchestra, animated by such intensity, such a 





murderous range of dynamics, that the very atmos- 
phere began to vibrate like the twin screws of some 
monster steamship. But above all were heard the 
leitmotif, ‘Sieg fried,” ‘‘Briinnhilde,” *‘meow, meeoow, 
scat!” Suddenly Siegfried seized Brunnhilde and 
tore her to ribbons—to violin strings. 

Unable any longer to stand the excruciating spec- 
tacle the stage manager jumped up and flourishing 
his stick, yelled: 

‘*Silence there! You will all.attend a stage re- 
hearsal at 10 to-morrow morning sharp or you will be 
fined,” and he asked himself, ‘‘ Where have I seen 
those faces before ?”’ 

With a last Valerian how] the stage was cleared in 
a jiffy, the tattered remains of Brunnhilde being borne 
away, and the listener was left in total darkness. 
The cats’ eyes had illuminated the building, and with 
trembling hands he pushed his way into the dawn 
and drank coffee until his reason returned. And he 
swears that the faces of the cat artists seemed famil- 
iar. 

And this was the story as told me, and I hope that 
it will never reach the ears of Mr. Grau, who, because 
of his long years in the operatic business hates cats, 
especially cats Wagnerian. 

The half has not been told of Lilli Lehmann’s Bay- 
Although in the very heart of 
quarrels and intrigue last 


reuth experiences. 
the rows, scandals, 
summer, I am only beginning to hear of her adven- 
tures with the Queen of Bayreuth—Cosima Wagner 
Every pose, every tone, every costume worn by Leh- 
mann was criticised by the Wagner family. The 
two unmarried daughters, Isolde and Eva Wagner 
are prudish, strait-laced German girls, and they were 
costume 


horrified with Briinnhilde 
} 


Cosima expostulated, and Fuchs, the stage manager, 


Lehmann’'s 


was sent with messages, but the soprano was in- 
| flexible. 

The afternoon of the first Walkiire, July 20, Lilli 
Lehmann was sitting in her dressing room, not in the 
best of humor. She had just had her neck lanced 
for an abscess, and she was dressing with extreme 
difficulty. 
before the trumpets blew the first signal Eva Wagner 
entered in great haste. 

‘‘Mamma says that you must not wear that Bell 
Helene costume,” said the poor girl, her face scarlet 
and her neat German bodice heaving modestly 
Marie Lehmann made warring motions, but the girl, 
who had been nerved by her family to attack the 
prima donna in her lair, disregarded them. 

Lilli Lehmann sat staring in the mirror as her 
Eva Wagner re- 


Her sister Marie was with her, and just 


armor was being painfully put on. 
peated her message, and then slowly, majestically, 
| Briinnhilde turned her head, and her eyes—those 





they cannot expect to keep their musical clientéle ees , ssadiniieinetn stained tien cen 2 ‘ ; E 
army == 1 ee : ga 2 nag are the wailing of cat-gut arose, a wail that was as Ww ag-| creat, awful eyes—blazing with wrath, she said in 
ery long e al, ating, asphemy | ner, a wail that cut into the early morning air like a | trumpet tones: 


breeding din is allowed to mar the music as it does. 


|} million oboes. 


It was a cadenced, a rhythmical 


Of course they will claim that it is not their building | wail, that deepened to a feline yell as Siegfried 


operations that cause the noise, but that is no sort of 
answer. Absolute silence should reign in a concert 
auditorium. 

go elsewhere. 





The hammering was outrageous. ld 


* a 
+ + 


This was given me under the seal of absolute 
secrecy, and therefore I beg of you, when questioned, | 
not to declare me a plunderer of another's trust, a | p 
beggar of another's confidence. At the Metropolitan | 


interment took place. 
ments, Siegfried finally bent over and kissed her 


reached the sleeping Arinnhilde. 
, She was a heroic, plump and ravishing white pussy | 
If that cannot be secured, why we will | cat and she wore a suit of mail and a helmet, with 


ivine wings attached. Her spear was there, too, 
nd she slept with one eye open. As Siegfried 


| reached her she trembled slightly, and then the dis- 


Removing her warlike cere- 


retty teethed mouth, with its dainty white whiskers. 
A moan of anguish arose as Sriinnhilde, taken | 


Opera House every man and woman in the huge | mean advantage of, pawed viciously at her con- 


building knows the story, except Mr. Maurice Grau, | q 
and to keep it from him has been Mr, Parry’s and 
Mr. Max Hirsch’s utmost endeavor. If Mr, Grau hears | ti 





ueror’s face. 
‘«Scat!"’ she screamed, and the feline orchestra- 
on sent forth a fortissimo ‘‘scat,” In a moment | 





‘‘ Eva, fly out of this! fly out of thisroom as quick 
as youcan! Fly!” Scared to.death by the anger of 
this valiant valkyre, Eva flew, and the whirr of her 
bombazine dress could be heard as she flew down the 
hill to Wahnfried to tell Mamma Cosima of that ter- 
rible Briinnhilde, who growled at her like a female 
Fafner. 

Lass mich schlafen. A dangerous dragon to arouse 
is Lilli Lehmann. 


Second Carri Concert.—The second concert of the New 
York Institute for Violin Playing and Piano and Vocal 
Culture, under the direction of Messrs. Ferdinand and Her- 
mann Carri, will take place at Chickering Hall on Tuesday 


evening, January 26. 
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NEw YORK, January 18, 1897. 
Ye Wail of y® Church-choir. 
if | But Knew. 
(With apologies to Gilson Wee Smith, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
F. W. R. 


? ? ? ? ? ? 






Organist. 
If I but knew what my church would say, 
Whether it’s a freeze out, or if I'm to stay, 
I'd give 'steen plunks, love, right away. 
If I but knew. 
Soprano. 

If I but knew where I squawk this year, 
Whether in Hoboken or whether here; 
The whole darned thing is mighty queer. 
If I but knew. 
Alto. 


If I but knew—do I get more pay? 
I’m in with the pastor, and so I stay; 
But I’m dead tired of churchly lay. 
If I but knew. 
Tenor. 
If I but knew if I stay or not, 
For if I’m bounced I'll have a fit ; 
In any case *I guess I will quit. 
If I but knew. 
Bass. 
If I but knew—I’ll bet a beer 
Nobody knows what will happen here ; 
I'll get a softer job, never fear. 
If I but knew. 
Chairman Music Committee. 


If I but knew, and that P. D. Q., 
What in thunder this church wants—do you ? 
His Reverend Jiblets don’t know, enfre nous. 
If / but knew 
* Particularly Schweizer. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
As we all know, now is the time of eternal confusion, of 
swearing and gnashing of teeth among choir members, for 


- 


here from Buffalo just ten years ago, has had his present 
pleasant connection some five years, and bids fair to remain 
indefinitely. The only thing I have against Sanford N. is 
that he persists in remaining a bachelor. Now why don’t he 
| go and marry some fair Buffalo lass, thus following the ex- 
ample of brethren Grover Cleveland, Gerrit Smith, John 

Demsey, Wm. J. Sheehan, also your ‘‘ Gossiper ”"—and there 
| are others! Many a man cannot live on $5,000 a year. 
| Moral: marry and she will, save $1,999 of it! (You know 

that ‘‘99” has an entrancing, bargain-like sound to woman- 
| kind!) 

Mr. Elliot Schenck and his experience one Sunday are 
living witness to the embarrassment an unfeeling commit- 
| tee may cause an organist! Here they went and got an- 
| other preacher for the society of Ethical Culture Sunday 
| morning service in Carnegie Hall, where Dr. Felix Adler 
had usually occupied the platform. Mr. Schenck walks off, 
as is his custom, during the sermon, planning to return, as 
usual, at 12.30, in plenty of time for the closing musical ser- 
vice. This inconsiderate preacher, however, had the nerve 
to stop at 12.15, and when friend Schenck pokes his head in 
the stage door the choir are singing, but without the organ, 
the very apropos piece 

All we like sheep 
Have gone astray. 

This is hard on Schenck, who had hurried home from 
Philadelphia, where he had been in his capacity as chorus 
master of the Damrosch Opera Company. ‘‘ How was that 
shave?” ‘‘Did you take yours straight?” ‘Nice nap?” 
‘‘Finish your paper ?”—were some of the remarks hurled 
at him by quasi-witty people after service. 

A concert was given by Master Arthur Hochmann, as- 
sisted by Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, in Steinway Hall re- 
cently. Miss Clarisse Yoell, soprano, and Mr. Albert Gérard 
Thiers, 10-er, also assisted. Young Hochmann is a pre- 
cocious Polish-German-American lad, and played the E 
minor concerto and big A flat polonaise, op. 53, by Chopin, 
as well as other pieces, in brilliant style. Connoisseurs say 
he is one of the best pianists of his age in America. Miss 
Helen Collins was the accompanist. 

Well, I got up before breakfast last Wednesday and in- 
vaded Miss Emilie Frances Bauer's domain—Brooklyn— 
where at the Institute that evening that graceful girl and 
brilliant pianist Lotta Mills was to play. I felt amply re- 
paid for the trouble when she had finished the Magic Fire 
music (Brassin) and the Paderewski Cracovienne, played 
with verve. 

The last time I was in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall my 
wee kidlet was mit me; you know those merry maids in 
the border mural painting? Saith the w. k., ‘‘ Popsy, see 
dose wing-a-wound-a-wozy dirls!” 

This is the hall where tenor George Leon Moore will give 
a vocal recital one of these days—he has just returned from 





just about now churches change singers, jump from frying- 
pan into fire, and otherwise gaily disport themselves. I 
have heard of many contempiated changes, but nary a one | 
shall here be recorded until my information is strictly | 
authentic. : 

Mr. La Roy Wood's special interest as conductor is in the | 
Judson Memorial Church, Washington Square, south. Mr. 
Wood studied singing with Manuel Garcia, in London, 
seven years ago. 

Mr. Sanford Norcott is the organist of the Judson Memo- | 
rial, with a studio, at 29 East Eleventh street. He came 


Buffalo, where he sang The Messiah with Lunds’ orchestra 
and chorus. The Express, Courier, Commercial and News 
are united in praise of the young tenor’s work. He sang 
The Creator with Wiske’s Elizabeth, N. J., Society, also the 
Lay of the Bell (Romberg), and the Seasons in Port Chester 
(Mount Vernon) with Alf. Hallan’s Society in the Academy, 
Brooklyn, a Euterpe concert, and also recently in Arling- 
ton, N. J., with orchestra. 

These are busy days for Hubert Arnold, violinist. He 
plays on the 19th at Mr. Howard Mansfield’s musicale ; 20th, 
Hackensack, with Mr. Wm. R. Chapman’s choral society; 


et SUA: 


the Gounod Club, 22d; musicale at Mrs. Henry Valentine's; 
28d, musicale at Mrs. F. B.{Griffen’s; 28th, Paterson Apollo 
Sixteen, Wm. R. Chapman conductor; 30th, musicale at 
Mrs. Fairfield Osborn’s. Here is a press notice of a recent 
concert in which he assisted: 

Mme. Maigille was fortunate in having the skillful and 
effective co-operation of Mr. Hubert Arnold, the well-known 
violinist, who played several charming solos with great 
smoothness of tone and refinement of expression. —.Sun. 

Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers gave two recitals last week in 
Chickering Hall which were recherché and distingué af- 
fairs. The well-known tenor and vocal instructor had the 
artistic collaboration of ‘cellist Leo Taussig in the first, and 
Hans Kronold in the second, Miss Kate S. Chittenden sup- 
plying the piano accompaniments. Thiers is a hustler 
from Hustlerville! Only I wish he wouldn't change his 
name so often! Chameleon ? 

Abbie Clarkson Totten, the soprano and vocal teacher 
(piano instruction also), has removed to her new studio (see 
her cardin this issue), and is busily engaged with numerous 
pupils and singing in concerts and musicales. The fair 
singer’s pleasing personalty contributes in no slight degree 
to her success. A little testimonial from the pastor of 
Washington Square M. E. Church: 

‘*T have heard Abbie C. Totten sing quite a number of 
times. She has a rich, sweet voice, enunciates perfectly, 
and sings with much expression. She seems to me to have 
unusual gifts as sacred soloist in evangelistic meetings. She 
appeals to the heart and will do much good.” 

Sefior Manuel M. Gonzalez, the busy teacher of mando- 
lin, bandurria and guitar, has a quartet club which plays 
at social affairs. With his pupils he is planning to give a 
concert in the spring. He is the proud possessor of twelve 
medals and numerous press notices. Here is one: 

New York World, May 17, 18937.—Solos for violin and 
’cello were intelligently played by Mr. Varalla and Brig- 
henti respectively, but a solo for bandurria, an instrument 
with sweet and penetrating tone, played by Mr. Gonzalez, 
caught popular favor and was one of the best performances 
from the program. 

Miss Jennie Dutton has resigned her position as solo so- 
prano of the Brick Church, to take effect May 1. Here’sa 
good job for somebody! Miss Helen Lathrop, the soprano 
and teacher, goes to Morristown, N. G., weekly, where she 
has a fine class in vocal music at Miss Hickok’s school. 

Janet Marie Bates, of Buffalo, sends me her ‘‘ Black Dia- 
mond” two-step, a spirited and pleasing dance movement 
of more than ordinary merit. She has also been associated 
in his public singing with Mr. Joseph Phillips, the Buffalo 
baritone. Miss Bates is a talented amateur, who ought to 
be a professienal, for in Music lies her heart! 

Mr. Albert Lockwood's studio is frequently the scene of 
impromptu musicales. The other day Mr. Lockwood played 
the Grieg Ballade, Rubinstein’s Leonore, a Schubert Im- 
promptu, the Chopin Tarantelle and other pieces, Mr. 
Harry Gordon, formerly of Cleveland, contributing enjoy- 
able violin solos; air, by Bach, &c., and your ‘‘ G. G.,” a Nor- 
wegian (Olsen) piece. Among the listeners was Madame 
von Feilitzsch, Evan Williams’ first teacher. Lockwood's 
resemblance to d’Albert was commented upon by the musi- 
cians present. 

Three hundred people were turned away from the last 
Francis Fischer Powers’ Saturday musicale, his secretary, 
Frederick Johnson, told me. Mr. Powers gave 120 vocal 
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eanie last week, his studio fitenl in use until 10 p. M. Here 
there is an unending procession of society girls, prefessional 
singers and the four hundred, who worship at the Powers 
shrine. How does the bond of music unite people! No- 
where is this invisible tie more prominent than in the case 
of Powers and his countless adherents! I was glad to hear 
Mr. Lavin’s ringing B fiat in the last of the songs by Mary 
Knight Wood. His voice is still there ! 

Mr. Harry Burleigh (no, not Burly Harry) seems to be a 
fixture at St. George’s, where he has been solo bass for 
some years. He also teaches at the National Conservatory, 
and Mrs Thurber’s interest in him is well known. 

Mr. George Fleming, the baritone, sang at the Columbia 
Club’s reception; also at a concert at Bethany Church 
(Prologue to Pagliacci). He gave vocal recitals in Brant- 
ford and Stratford, Canada, some time ago. 

Basso William J. Sheehan is busy with his numerous les- 
sons and in concert singing. Some church will get a prize 
in William J., for he is a quartet and solo singer of vast ex- 
perience, and his two years with Shakespere and Henschel 
in London did him a heap of good. To hear him sing 
Buck's Fear not Ye, O Israel, is to hear it for the first time, 
such concentrated, dramatic intensity and devotional ex- 
pression does he put into it. 

Here is an Episcopal church joke. Two babies howi 
all the time. Query: What to name them?—Cherubim ano 
Seraphim, of course, because they continually do cry! 

F. W. Riesperc. 


Lillian Blauvelt. 
ILLIAN BLAUVELT needs no introduction 


to lovers of the vocal art either if the metropolis or 
throughout the most prominent cities of the entire United 
States, where she has filled leading réles again and: again 
both in concert and Although still in her early 
young womanhood—one might say girlhood—she has for 
some years been before the American public, and it may 
truly be said that from the day of her debut she became an 
idolized favorite, her triumphs being based on a voice of 
rarely exquisite quality united to a personality of the most 
refined beauty and dainty charm. 

On the stage Miss Blauvelt recalls Patti strongly, both 
from the delicious lark-like, flexible quality of her voice, 
which she uses with the most consummate skill and finish, 
and from her petite, slender brunette beauty, lit up with 
intensely dark eyes which mirror forth a thousand shades 
of feeling when she sings. A voice of more luscious quality 
for its size—it is a lyric soprano with the most facile color- 
atura power—does not exist in America, nor would it be 
easy to duplicate it with the combination of ail her chatm of 
musical intelligence and personal beauty all over the world. 
Not only is this delicious voice under perfect control and 
remarkable for the even beauty of its quality and produc- 
tion, but the fascinating little prima donna has in the most 
finished degree what the French call the ‘‘ maniére de dire.” 
She tells her song-story to her audience with seductive ex- 
pressiveness, her diction is absolutely polished, and the in- 
telligence of her phrasing always a musical delight to hear. 

She sings with the most distinct clearness and purity of 
accent in English, French, Italian and German. As she 
lived a long time in Paris under the tuition of Jaques 
Bouhy, her French happens to be deliciously musical; but 
she touches no language nor no episode in song which she 
does not do well. Lillian Blauvelt is always the silver- 
voiced, perfect little artist, with each tone as round, clear 
and pure asa pearl, and the ianguage in which she sings 
distinct and pure to correspond. 

Her American career up to the opening of last summer | 
was a series of prominent successes, but although she easily 


oratorio. 
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past summer in Europe, where, under the most eminent 
masters, she has still further developed her lovely voice. 
She always felt there was some dormant power left, and 
| under her recent European study. Better and more endur- 
ingly than ever does she now merit the title long since con- 
ferred upon her by the New York dilettanti of ‘Queen of 
the American Concert Stage.” 

| Miss Blauvelt has been heard at a few large and im- 
| portant New York concerts since her return, when the 
| marked development in her vocal style was evident, and 























LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


where all her charming dignity and grace held her audience 
enthralled in admiration after her established custom. 

She is indeed a gifted and prized prima donna, and the 
fact that she has re-entered upon her work with all the 
activity and enthusiasm of other seasons is welcome news 
to lovers of perfect singing the entire United States over. 


Rosenthal Will Play Again.— Henry Wolfsohn returned 
to New York last Saturday to attend to some urgent busi- 
ness connected with a number of engagements for next sea- 
son, but principally with ‘placing Ella Russell, the great 
American prima donna, in a number of important concerts 
and musical festivals this spring 

Rosenthal is rapidly improving, and should no new coi- 
plications arise the great pianist will begin to play again in 
the beginning of March. During the month of February 
Rosenthal will go to a health resort for recuperation. 


commanded the first soprano concert engagements in the 
country, the young singer's own ambition was still far 
from being satisfied. Therefore she decided to spend her 


this she has now brought forward and put to its best uses 


Albany and Troy Music. 


Troy Voca. Sociery CONcER?. 


JANUARY 16, 1807 


HE fifth concert of the Troy Vocal Society 
took place in Music Hall, Troy, Wednesday evening 


A large audience was present, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the society did not sing as well as it has in the past, all 
seemed more or less pleased. The soloists were Mile. Ver- 
let, the new French soprano, and Wm. H. Rieger, tenor. 
This is the twenty-second season of the Troy Musical 
Society, and, like a number of other long-lived male chorus 
bodies, has a number of members that boast of having never 
missed a rehearsal or a concert since the conception of the 
Perhaps it would be better for the society if 
and 


organization. 
| some of these members would miss one occasionally, 
especially the concerts, for the society has now reached the 
age 
From start to finish the chords work lacked vigor, and a 
seeming lack of interest was perceptible among its members. 
The attacks were poor and some beautiful opportunities for 
phrasing and effect were lost. 

Mr. Allen Lindsay's solo in Van der Stucken’s arrange- 
ment of the Old Folks at notwith- 
standing that it was a little out of Mr 
in my opinion, 


when a good weeding out is necessary for its success. 


Home was well sung, 
Lindsay’: 
one of the best 


range 
He has a rich voice, and is, 
singers Troy has 

It would benefit the 
| tention to the 
attacks were slow, 
well started; and 
change the tempo were ignored, and a general rush for the 


Troy Vocal Society to give more at- 
Mr, Edward J 
and it seemed an effort to get the chorus 


conductor, Connolly, as the 


when once started all his endeavors to 
finish was the result. 

Mile. Alice Verlet was a surprise to all 
that she is the best soprano that has ever appeared at a Vo- 


I can safely say 


cal Society concert. She has a rich, full voice of grand com- 


pass, and in the aria from Don Pasquale it was shown to 
fine advantage 


lighted-the audience, and she was repeatedly 


greatly de- 
after 


Her pleasing stage presence 

recalled 
each number. 

| Mr. Rieger's singing was pleasing and was, as usual, ar- 

tistic and worthy of the great applause he received 
Mr. Stein and added 

pleasure of the concert 


accompanied excellently to the 


*# # 

ALBANY 
I hope that our local musical association will engage 
Mile. Verlet for one of its concerts, as I have no doubts that 


| she will score a success here 
*? # 


Hall 


deserved 


Jermain last 
him the 


and every 


Sieveking scored a big success in 
night. His playing quickly won for 
applause of his audience. By his style 
his work Mr. Sieveking proved himself to be an artist of 





detail of 
high degree. He showed his versatility in playing a pro- 
gram opening with a Beethoven sonata and ending with a 
Moszkowski etude 
and each note was brought out clean cut whenever his fingers 
There was 


He produced a beautiful singing tone 


traversed the keys in a difficult rapid passage. 


| arepose in Sieveking’s playing that showed the artist and 


a brilliancy also which was delightful. Sieveking’s first re- 
cital in Albany wasa brilliant one, and I trust we may hear 
him again soon. Mr. Sieveking was the guest of the Press 

| Club after the recital. A.rrep S. Benve.. 
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24 
Last Days of Robert Schumann. 


(Continued from issue of January 6°) 


RAHMS, writes Eduard Hanslick, in his pre- 
liminary note to the litters of Schumann to Brahms 

and Joachim, took up his abode at Diisseldorf as soon as he 
heard of Schumann's illness, in order to assist and comfort 
Clara and her children in their hour of trial. Schumann 
had been the first to perceive and recognize the talent of 
young Brahms, and now the family had occasion to know 
the goodness of his heart. Brahms was the most frequent 
and most welcome visitor at Endenich.. He called on the 
patient once or twice a week, and these visits had a calm- 
ing effect on Schumann, who talked with him about his 
relatives and about music, and played duets with him. The 
physician permitted visits to Schumann, who was to be kept 
free from anything that excited him, only in the case of 
very intimate friends, and only rarely evento them. Clara 
herself did not see him till just before his death, when he 
was speechless. Joachim, when forwarding to Hanslick 
the last letter of Schumann, wrote: ‘I visited 
Schumann at Endenich three times; the first time 
I received consoling impressions, It was his old 
kindly glance, his loving, faithful eye that met 
us, as it had done in so many of his scores, dreaming of 
beautiful worlds. He talked much, hurriedly indeed, asked 
after friends and musical events, and showed an alphabeti- 
cal list of names of towns which he had assiduously com- 
piled. As I was about to leave he took me with an air of 
mystery into a corner (although we were unobserved) and 
said that he wanted to get away; he must get away from 


was of a German family in Alsace, born 1808, in St. Peters- 
burg and died there in 1825. Schumann, who had an en- 
thusiastic admiration for her poems, composed from them, 
in Diisseldorf, Madchenlieder for two sopranos (op. 103) 
| and Sieben Lieder (op, 104). 
The poem sent by Clara to Schumann ‘in the original,” 
was a thank offering from Friedrich Riickert for the two 
| parts of Lieder (op. 37), by Robert and Clara Schumann 
together, based on Riickert’s Liebes friihling. 


Rosert SCHUMANN TO BRAHMS. 


I. 

ENDENICH, November 27, 1854. 

Deak FrieNpD—I wish I could come to you to see and hear 
you again and your noble variations, or hear them played 
by my Clara, whose wonderful execution Joachim has 
written obout. How the whole is rounded out, how one 
sees you in the richest imaginative splendor, and again 
united with profound art such as I never before knew in 
you; the theme croppiug out here and there, and very 
quietly, nad then so passionate and zaaig / The theme again 
vanishing, and how good the conclusion after the fourteenth, 
so artistically developed incanon form in the second; the 
fifteenth in G flat major with the admirable second part and 
the last! And I must thank, dear Johannes, for all the 
friendship and kindness you have shown to my Clara; she 
is always writing to me about it. Yesterday she sent, as 
perhaps you know, two volumes of my compositions and the 
Flegeljabre of Jean Paulto my great joy. Now I hope, 
as your handwriting is a treasure for me, to see it soon in 
another form. The winter is pretty mild. You know the 
neighborhood of Bonn. I have constant pleasure in Bee- 





Endenich, for the people did not understand what he meant 
and wanted. It cut me to the heart. On leaving he ac- 
companied me a little way on the footpath and embraced 
me. <A keeper followed us at a distance. On the other two 
occasions every glimmer of hope had vanished; he had vis- 
ibly fallen away bodily as well as mentally.”’ 

The Brahms’ compositions mentioned in Schumann's let- 
ters are the Balladen (op. 10), the Scherzo,(op. 4), the six 


thoven’s statue and the charming view toward the Sieberge- 
birge. We met for the last time in Hanover. Write soon 
to your admirer and friend R. SCHUMANN. 
Il. 
. ENDENICH, December 15, 1854. 
Dear Frienp:—If I could only spend Christmas with 





songs (op. 3) and the piece already mentioned in connec- 
tion with Clara, the Variations in F sharp minor (op. 9). 
The “tenth of them (poco adagio) contains The Recollec- 
tion, of which Clara wrote,” that the ‘* Recollection” of that | 
theme by Clara Wieck which Schumann had made the basis 
of his poetic Impromptus (op. 5). Side by side with | 
Brahms in Schumann's regard was joachim, whose creative 
endowments Schumann held highly. The Characteristic | 
Variations by Joachim, so highly praised by Schumann, 
were published (op. 10) by Breitkopf. The piano accom- 
paniments to Paganini’s Capriccios, written down by Schu- 
mann at Endenich, exist in manuscript in Joachim’s posses- 
sion. ‘‘ They are,” so Joachim writes to Hanslick, ‘‘ very 
simply harmonized, quite clear in the writing, and logical. 
They are in no sense a continuation of the two parts of 
Studies on Capriccios of Paganini’s for the Piano by Schu- 
mann (ops. 9 and 10), which are thoroughly free, independ- 
ent and original.” 

Jan Albert van Eycken (born in Holland, 1822), about 
whom Schumann asks Joachim, was from 1854 until his | 
death (1868), organist at the Reformed Church in Elberfeld. 
Elizabeth Kalmann, whose poems Schumann asked for, | 





| fire. You will, I suppose, be back In Diisseldorf. We have 


you! Onceona time I received by the hands of my noble 
wife your picture, the well-known one, and know right well 
the place in my room—tright well—under the mirror. I am 
always coming back to your variations; many of them I 
should like to hear from you and my Clara. I have not 
mastered them perfectly, especially the second, the fourth 
not in tempo; the fifth also the same, but the eighth 
(and the slower ones), and the ninth —— A 
recollection, of which Clara wrote to me, stands about 
p. 14; what is it from ? From a Lied? And the twelfth, oh 
could I hear from you! Clara has also sent to me the poem 
by Riickert, the original. I am very sorry, although it gave 
me great pleasure, that she had taken it out of the album. 
She wrote to me about your Balladen. What have you pub- 
lished since we, parted? The Scherzo? Surely. How 
glad I should be to learn something of your new works. 
Write again soon, dear Johannes, and also about our friends. 
I was very pleased that you remembered me in Hamburg. 
I would like to see the town again which I saw once after the 





not seen each other since Hanover. Those were merry 
days. I am very much pleased about my girls, Marie, 
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Elsie, Julie and their great talents. Do you often hear them 
play ? Farewell, true friend! Speak of me and write again. 
Your truly devoted RoBert SCHUMANN. 


III. 
ENDENICH, March 11, 18865. 

Dear Frienp.—Thanks for the parcel. The binding very 
unstable. The Signua/e numbers have given me great pleas- 
ure. I wrote to Clara and Joachim that it was all new 
to me. How is it that the volume for this year, 1855, is so 
incomplete? Only Nos, 6, 8, 10, 11 and also 12. 

I have an intention of writing as soon as possible to Dr. 
Hartel and make a request. I do not know clearly whether 
the pieces for violoncello and piano are called ‘‘ Phan- 
tasienotiicke.” About one, the last, I am in perplexity, 
although it seems to me the most important. It starts from 
D major, the first trio in A major with a wonderful bass 
(the violoncello sounded very good, not so the violin). I 
would ask you to have the piece copied by Fuchs and sent 
to me. Then I could approach Dr. Hirtel about the 
Bailaden, and tell, him the truth in all modesty, if it is still 
time. The Scherzo was also a piece which must [be] 
printed, but one of your most difficult is Tempo. I have 
lately played it to my satisfaction as I wanted. And the 
trios! And the conclusion! Scherzo/ Is not there a 
sonata in F sharp minor somewhere, 7. ¢. to lend? Will you 
remind Clara about the Capricci of Paganini, to send them 
to me soon, and if I dare ask some music paper (twelve 
lined, properly twelve five lined), I shall be very glad to 
have it. The four-handed piano extract for the festival 
overture on the Rheinweinlied is now published by Simrock 
at Bonn. My wifewrote me that she perhaps might now 
bind another volume. She had to begin from the opus 
number 123, but on the back of the opus numbers they run 
on. 

My walk lately was not long; they ought to have been 
to a greater distance, Quite away from here. More than 
a year since, March 4, 1854, the very same manner of life, 
the same line to Bonn. Where else? Just think of it! 
Benrath is too near, but Dentz, perhaps, or Miihlheim 

Write me soon, you say. I should often remember you, 
dear Johannes—ofiten from morning to evening. So—toa 
speedy meeting. Yours, R. 
IV. 

ENDENICH, March, 1855 

Your second sonata, dear friend, has again brought me 
nearer to you. It was quite strange to me;I live in your 
music, as I can play it half way at once from the page, 
movement after movement. For which I am thankful 
The very beginning, the pages, the whole movement—there 
has never yet been such a one. Andante, and these varia- 
tions and this scherzo, quite different from that in the others, 
and the Finale, the Sostenuto, the music at the beginning 
of the second part, the Animato, and the conclusion—with- 
out a word more, a laurel crown to the rising Johannes. 
And the Lieder, the very first; the second, I seemed to 
know ; but the third—that has (at the beginning) a melody, 
where good girls are dreaming, and the noble conclusion. 
The fourth, quite original. In the fifth, the music is 
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beautiful, like the poem. The sixth, quite different from 
the others. The melody-harmony on Raaschen Wipfein 
delights me. 

Now, accept my thanks for your attentions for the capricci 
of Paganini and the music paper. Some (five) I have already 
harmonized, but the work seems harder than any free style 












h 11, 1855. 















ding very of working in earlier days. The reason is the bass so often 
‘eat pleas- lies in the violin. At all events my older piano solo arrange- 
s all new ments would lighten very much my present work. Do you 
1855, is so know well, dear Johannes, the variations for piano and 
violin by Joachim? Have you, by chance, heard them 
ble to Dr. played by Clara and Joachim? It is a work whichis next to 
y whether his overtures, his Phantasistiicke, for violin and piano, 
‘* Phan- yet is far superior to them, and floats away through regions 
erplexity, of changeful imagination. Secrets are to be heard from the 
arts from viola and the piano; I should like to hear the first varia- 
erful bass tion played by Joachlm—what melody! How different the 
iolin). I second, the viola in the deep chords! The fourth like a 
and sent dream! In the fifth the contrast—very solemn (at the con- 
bout the clusion the admirable organ point). The sixth remarkable 
it is still by the theme in the bass, the other voices play through it 
wust [be] with the beginning of the same theme. The ninth, the 
_ I have tenth (Gypsy and Hungarian characters, as national as 
And the possible) and the concluding variations complete the work 
there a and make it one of the most masterly. 
Will you I readin the Signa/e that the municipal authority in | 
end them Diisseldorf has epened a competitive examination for a 


Who could it be? Is it you? Perhaps 
They 


new music director. 
Verhalst would be glad if the offer were made him. 
ought to do so. 


r (twelve 
y glad to 
> festival 


- Simrock Another request, for the poems of Elizabeth Kulmann and 
ight now for an atlas. Unless I am mistaken, Herr Schubert, of 
the opus Hamburg, about two years ago, sent asa present two 


atlases with a good many other books. 

Dear and esteemed friend, you write in your last letter 
“You know Ein Dichter billet nicht geen su Kargen 
Tische.” What do you mean by that? Toaspeedy meet- 
ing. Ropert. 


they run 


ave been 
ore than 
r of life, 
nk of it! 
ioe ROBERT SCHUMANN TO JOSEPH JOACHIM, HANOVER. 


ber you, ENDENICH, March 10, 1858. 





So—to a Honorep Master—Your letter has put me in very good 
R. humor. The great gaps in your artistic education and the 
so-called violin age and the address—nothing could make 

me merrier. Then I thought, Hamlet overture—Heinrich 

ch, 1855. overture—Lindenraaschen, Abendglocken, Balladen—vol- 


ume for viola and piano—the remarkable pieces which you 
one evening at Hanover in the hotel played with Clara, and, 
as I afterward reflected I came to this beginning of a letter 
‘* Dear Friend—‘ If I could have only completed the three!’ 
Reinrick was always talking about this city. I would 
gladly have flown even to Berlin. Johannes has sent me 
the last year’s number of the Signa/e, to my great delight. 


ught me 
in your 
he page, 
hankful. 
1t—there 
se varia- 


e others, 

‘ginning For everything was new to me that had happened since 
n-with- February 20. And such a musical winter as it and the fol- 
yhannes. lowing one, 1854-55, there never was—such journeying, 
»med to flying from town to town, Frau Schréder Devrient, Jenay 
melody, Sévil, Clara, Wilhelmine Clauss, Therese Milanollo, Friiu- 


lein Agnes Burg, Friiulein Jenay Ney, J. Joachim, Bazzini, 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, the two Wieniawskis, Jul. Schuloff and 
as composer, Rubinstein. And then what a crowd of salon 
virtuosi and other celebrities, like H. v. Biilow. 

I was much pleased that Reinecke has gone to Barmen 
as music director. Barmen and Elberfeld are two musical 
towns. Do you happen to know if Van Eycken is ap- 
pointed at Elberfeld? He plays nobly. In Rotterdam I 
heard him play fugues by Bach, even Fach fugues, the 


clusion. 
nusic is 
en 


ion 


> Jory 

> first and last on an organ that was worthy of him. Now I 
look out for you ; come soon, be it with a candle in your | 
hand. That would delight me. I am intending to har- 

‘eau, monize the capricci of Paganini quite simply and not in | 


complicated canon fashion, like the A minor variations, and 
have, therefore, written to a certain dear lady who has 
them in her keeping. I fear she is anxious lest it might fa- 








| 
| 
| 
i 





tigue me. I have already done much such work, and it is 
not possible for me to remain idle a quarter of an hour, and 
my Clara keeps sending me something to occupy my mind 

I am going deeper into Johannes’ music. The first so- 
nata was, as a first published work, such a one as never was 
issued, and all four movements a whole.. Then one pene- 
trates still deeper into the other works, as the Balladen, 
such as there never was anything like before. If he would 
only, like you, respected friend, now enter on the +/assen, 
the orchestra and the chorus. That would be grand. 

For to-day, as we are just sinking into thoughts which so 
often seize us in consecrated hours, we shall say, ‘‘ Fare- 


well—a speedy meeting.” 


Your very devoted R. SCHUMANN 


Miss Ella Russell. 


[FROM THE LONDON MUSICAL COURIER.) 





| LONDON, November 7, 1806. 
ISS ELLA RUSSELL is one of the busiest, if not 
the busiest singer in England, for there are few 
experienced sopranos that can be depended upon, 
and Miss Russell has little competition in the best work. 
| Our readers will remember that it was only some three 
years ago that she settled in London, determined to confine 
herself to concert work for a time, and the fact that she has 
been selected for many of the jubilee performances of the 
Elijah in different parts of the Kingdom is an indication of 
her unrivalled position here. 


tional reading of oratorio, so although Miss Russell had 
| won unqualified success at Covent Garden and on the Con- 


oratorio—music which finds its highest appreciation in the 
land of the Englishman. Our readers know that oratorio is 
exceptionally difficult, because it must be sung in strict 
time, and yet the artist must be able to give a vivid picture 
of the subject to the listener. Elijah, for instance, as given 
by our best choral societies, is one of the severest tests pos- 
sible for a soprano. To portray the feelings of the widow | 
without stage action and singing in strictest time, require 
the most intense expression of inborn appreciation of the 
character, and also a vocal equipment of the highest order 
The conception must speak through the attitude, the facial 
expression, the diction and every inflection of the voice 
When we consider the powers of endurance that also are 
needed is it any wonder there are so few great oratorio | 
singers ? 

The fact that Miss Ella Russell has won the indorsement 
of public and press in this field of musical activity as well 
as in opera, shows her to be an artist of the first rank 
Perhaps the best idea of her position in England will be 
gathered from a statement of her principal engagements 
this autumn. 

Miss Russell was chosen with Mme. Albani for the Nor- 
wich Festival, and Signor Randegger, the conductor, con- 
gratulated her before the audience on each appearance, and 





| to her throughout the week. 


her public success was very great. An old gentleman who had 


| attended each festival from the time Jenny Lind sang there 


said that Miss Russell pleased more than any artist who had 
sang at Notwich since. Her work in Elijah at the Sheffield 
Festival, under the baton of M. August Manns, was very 
fine, indeed, according to the press. Here, as at Norwich, 
she was very popular socially, and at a dinner given by 
the Duke of Norfolk in connection with the festival he 
awarded her the seat of honor, and was specially gracious | 
She had equal success, with 
Elijah again,at the North Staffordshire Festival, and her 
singing of the same réle at Huddersfield, attracted an audi- 
ence from all parts of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Robert Newman, of Queen's Hall, whose choral con- 
certs are now thoroughly established here, offered her his | 
entire list of dates, but her many engagements and her visit 


tinent on the stage, she had to make a careful study of | 
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to America prevented her accepting any but Elijah. 
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The 
Royal Choral Society were also anxious to secure her, but, 
oddly enough, Elijah was again the only one she could give 
them. In fact, as we said above, she has booked most of 
the Elijah performances for this Jubilee year. 

Miss Russell is engaged for the Crystal Palace and other 
important London concerts, and completes at the end of 
next week a six weeks tour under the auspices of Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius throughout Scotland. Everywhere 
she has met with most unqualified success. Among her 
other bookings we might mention The Redemption with 
the Halle orchestra at Manchester, under the conductorship 
of Mr. F. H. Cowen; the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
and the Bradford Festival Choral Society. Miss Russell has 


England and 


| already been engaged for the Hiindel festival at the Crystal 


Operatic experience does not fit an artist for the tradi- | 


treatment which bespeaks the highly 
best number of the evening 


dering by Mr. J 
lent quality, 


After the serenade f 
pression, and captured all by h 
deiphia in the Morning 


Palace next June, and the fact of the matter is she has very 
few dates not taken, and is doing as much as a concert 
singer possibly could. 

Miss Ella Russell expects to arrive in America for her first 
concert tour about the first of March, and 
that Mr. Wolfsohn has already booked her with a number of 


we understand 


the leading organizations in the United States. 
Some Press Norices 


The period after the interval was devoted to a miscellaneous selec 
tion, of which the distinctive feature, and the only one to be spoken 
of here, was Miss Ella Russell's entrancing rendering of Aiizadefh's 
Prayer, from Tannhduser. The perfect ease with which she sang so 
gloriously this beautiful and affecting song makes it stand out in the 
memory of all who have attended festival concerts as without doubt 


the most successful of the miscellaneous pieces 


When Marguerite (Miss Ella Russell) came on and sang first in 
sweet anticipation and then in sweet realization of Faust’s love we 
obliterated the impression of that some 
The 


love duet was rendered with an enraptured tenderness that fairly car- 


could all understand, and it 
what too long doleful prophetic ballad about the King of Thule 


ried the audience into the very atmosphere of youth 


The voiceof Miss Ella Russell was exceeding!y full and brilliant in 
quality, and her singing was faultiess in intonation, and of the highest 
itatives with fine dramatic effect; 


artistic type. She delivered her rex 


her singing of Hear Ye, Israel, was of commanding power and varied 
artistic beauty and appropriateness, and her part singing was exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Miss Ella Russell's interpretation of the soprano solo 


} music was by far the best we have heard for many years 


This was especially so in the case of Miss Ella Russell, whose mag- 
nificent rendering of the soprano music has not been equaled in Hud- 


dersfield for many years. Possessed of a brilliant voice, powerful 


and pure in tone, the celebrated prima donna has gained on the oper 


atic stage just the amount of dramatic fire requisite to bring her 


singing to perfection. From beginning to end of the work her artistic 


rendering of the numbers allotted to 
terized by the greatest possible finish and effectiveness, the air Hear 


the soprano voice was charac- 


Ye, Israel, being instinct with life and realism as the words fell from 


the lips of the singer to the powerfully rendered music of the great 


} Master 


It may be questioned whether th 


finer Senfa than Miss Ella Russell 
in this réle, and it 
Russell to invest it with greater ch 
more completely withstand the 


1 company has ever possessed a 


Valleria and Julia Gaylord at 


their best were hard to beat is not given to Miss 


arm than either; but her more pow- 


erful organ enables her to strain of 


ast act, and she acts the character 


the long duet and the scene in the lz 


with an intensity of fervor that could not be surpassed.—.Sanday 
Times (London), February 9, 1800 

Dempsey Press Notices. 

J. C. Dempsey, the baritone, is a thoroughly satisfactory singer 


Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes was never before sung so beauti- 
) ) g 
thoroughly 
it 


fully In expression, taste, feeling and that artistic 


cultivated singer, was the 

Rochester (N. Y.) Herald 

The stirring aria The Two Grenadiers was given an effective ren 
c 

and his method 


Dempsey He possesses a robust voice of excel 


is well nigh faultless. In appearance 


he is extremely pleasing, and he won the entire audience from the 
first. Asan encore after his initial number, Mr. Dempsey sang the 
id favorite Drink to Me only with Th Eyes with fine feeling 





f au with vigor and ex- 


to Phila 


rom Faust he sang a ronde 
I Irish ballad I'll G« 


Plain Dealer 








sl ng 


Cleveland (Ohio) 
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Mme. MEDORA HENSON, 


Soprano. 


In America January, February and March, '97. 


Mrs. KATHARINE FISK, 


Contralto. 


Leading Contralto Worcester (Eng.) Festival, 1805; 


and. 


rk. Norwich and Norfolk Festivals, 1896; London Phil- 
— harmonic, Richter Concerts, Albert Hall and 


Crystal Palace 
In America after April 5, "97. 


Mr. GEORGE HAMLI 


“VERDI'S REQUIEM. ‘The tenor was M 
sweet and sympathetic.”—New York World, 
“SAMSON AND DELILAH 





HAMLIN 
mber 2, 1806. 

5 Mr. GEORGE HAMLIN sang the part of Samson well 

were especially good."’"—Providence Telegram, November 21, 1896. 


Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, 


Baritone. 


In America after February 20, '97 


Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violonce}llist. 


In America January 20 to 
February 20, '97. 
Tenor or Oratorio. 
y Season of 1896-7, 
His voice is of most agreeable quality, pure, 


His high notes 





For terms, dates, etc., address 


Concert Direction 


Mr. LouIs FRANCIS BROWN. 






EAU, 


Mme. Medora Henson. 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 


Brown & Weld, 


Mr 





ARTHUR CYRIL GORDON WELD 


Mr. Leo Stern. 
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THE BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
1 PRINCES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W., 
LONDON, January ’9, 1897. 


HE musical event of the week was the confer- 

ence of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, which 

met this year in Cardiff, in South Wales. A full report of 

the conference and of the various papers read will be found 
in the London Musicat Courter of January 7. 

The first public meeting was on December 29,-when the 
annual report was read by Mr. E. Chadfield, secretary of 
the society, and proved satisfactory. 201 new members 
have been elected and 5,644 candidates entered for the ex- 
aminations all over the country, an increase of 1,047 on the 
previous year. 
Musical Ethics, by Mr. W. H. Cummings, principal of the 
Guildhall School of Music. Some of his remarks might be’ 
pondered on with advantage by all members of the profes- 





| cheatin of 100. The first concert will | be devoted principally | 
| to compositions by Schubert. The large number of con- 
certs already given with this orchestra this Season, and the 


| excellent criticism gained from the press, leads Mr. New- 


man to hope for favorable support from the public. 
Mme. Moriani, the well-known vocal teacher of Brussels, 


| is at the First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, this week, giving 
| lessons in voice production and consultations. 


It istrumored that Messrs. Gatti may give a season of 
English opera at the Adelphi in the spring. 

La Béheme, by Puccini, will be the next opera added to 
the repertory of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, which 
opens its London season on January 18. 

Concerts. 

Mr. Robert Newman's efforts in providing first-class or- 
chestral music were well rewarded at the Promenade Con- 
cert on Saturday evening, when Queen’s Hall was crowded 
with a highly appreciative audience. A large part of the 
program was devoted to Wagner, and the presentation of the 
various excerpts by the excellent orchestra, under the skill- 
ful guidance of Mr. J. Henry Wood, called for and received 
hearty commendation. These highly accomplished instru- 
mentalists and wonderfully magnetic conductor opened 
the evening’s entertainment with a capital performance of 
Wagner's The Flying Dutchman overture, passing on to 
the song of the RAinedaughters, from Gétterdimmerung, 
and thence to the Venusberg music from Tannhduser; the 
Traeurmarsch from Gétterdimmerung, the Good Friday mu- 
sic from Parsifal, the prelude and orchestral arrangement of 
the closing scene from Tristan; the overture to Die Meister- 
singer, and the Ride of the Valkyries. Mr. Arthur Payne 
undertook the part for the solo violin in Tréume with suc- 


The first paper was an interesting one on | cess, and the vocal interest was sustained by Miss Lucile 


Hill and Mr. William Ludwig, the selections being £/sa’s 
Dream, from Lohengrin, Hans Sachs monologue, Wahn! 
Wahn! from the third act of Die Meistersinger, and the 


sion, and they would probably be better men and women | duet, Like to a Vision, from The Flying Dutchman. 


and better musicians in consequence. Mr. Cummings’ ca- 


Both the Queen’s Hall Choral Society and the Royal 


reer has been a long and honorable one and his words carry | Choral Society elected to give performances on New Year's 


more weight than those of a dreamer who has not been 
through the mill. 
harpist to the Queen, read a paper on Welsh Music, a sub- 


Day, the latter according to establ ished custom. In the 


In the afternoon Mr. John Thomas, | afternoon The Elijah drew a large audience to Langham 


Place, and there were few, if any, vacant seats. The per- 


ject which, since the failure of the National Eisteddfod last | formance was on the whole excellent, but not so exception- 
year to the tune of £590 and the collapse of the Cardiff and | ally good as others this season. The Baal choruses and 
South Wales festivals, has been occupying the attention of | the Storm Finale were very dramatically sung, and there 


musicians and critics in this little island considerably. Mr. 


was dignity, quiet strength and reassurance in the render- 


Thomas, however, dealt with it from a historical stand- | ing of Be Not Afraid. The choral gem of the afternoon 


point, starting from before the Christian era and tracing 
the fate of the bards through many centuries. 


was Blessed Are the Men, which was exquisitely sung. 
The principal solos were taken by Miss Ella Russell, Miss 


On Wednesday morning Dr. Edward Bennett read a| Ada Crossley, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Santley, and the 
paper on Reminiscences of Cathedral Life During the Past | minor parts by Miss Margaret Hoare, Mme. Emily Himing, 


Fifty Years, principally relating to Norwich Cathedral, of 
which he holds the post of organist. The next subject was 
Free Counterpoint, by Dr. C. W. Pearce. He discussed 


Mr. Reginald Brophy and Mr. Charles Hinchliff. Miss 
Crossley was in good voice, and has rarely sung better, 
while Mr. Ben Davies was very fine throughout, The 


the teaching of the conservative and progressive schools, | greatest applause fell, as might be expected, to Mr. Sant- 
laid it down that the general character of composers | ley for Is Not His Word; but the once great baritone 
counterpoint differs materially from students’ counterpoint, | showed the ravages of time most pathetically, and his voice 
and that this difference should permit a more effective and | can no longer convey his interpretation. 


attractive method of treating the subject. 


Albert Hall was crowded in the evening for The Mes- 


The next paper, which provoked a good deal of discus- | siah, and the Royal Choral Society, under the baton of Dr. 


sion, was by Dr. Charles Vincent, and entitled Sight Singing 
from the Staff. 


Bridge, did their best work of the season. Glory to God 


He advocated the system of the movable | and Lift Up Your Heads were grandly sung, and the 


do, and pointed out the limitations which the tonic sol fa | chorus has never given better the great Unto Us A Child 


imposed on those who were taught that system only. The 


Is Born. Dr. Bridge has made a welcome change by 


tonic sol fa, he maintained, should only be used as a means | restoring And With His Stripes, but otherwise the ora- 
to anend and the staff notation, the musical language of | torio was given as arranged by Sir Joseph Barnby. The 
the world, taught to all chorus singers and in the public | exceedingly cheerful way in which they sang All We Like 
schools. The last paper of the conference was by Mrs. | Sheep Have Gone Astray was rather amusing, but perhaps 
Roeckel, of Bristol, on advantages of membership in the | they were rejoicing over the return to the fold and not at 


I. S. M. 
meeting. The next conference is appointed for London. 


The usual banquet finished a most successful | their transgressions. Miss Anna Williams was not in good 
form, particularly in the florid Rejoice Greatly, but im- 


Mr. Newman announces a short series of orchestral con- | proved later. Miss Marian McKenzie was very successful 
certs on Saturday afternoons, January 30, February 6 and | in the contralto music, notably in He Was Despised and 
February 20, at 3 o'clock, to be known as the Queen’s Hall | He Shall Feed His Flock, but the success of the even- 
Symphony Concerts, Mr. Henry J. Wood conducting an or- | ing was Mr. Watkin Mills’ powerful rendering of Why 








Do the Nations. The applause was both long and loud, 
and Mr. Mills was obliged to respond twice. Mr. Ben 
Davies showed signs of fatigue after his work in the after- 
noon, and certainly two oratorios so close together nake a 
heavy task. 

At the next concert Israel in Egypt will be performed, 
and the duet The Lord Isa Man of War will be placed 
with Mr. Andrew Black and Mr. Watkin Mills, instead of 
—as has for so long been the custom—with the 400 tenors 
and basses of the choir. 

St. James’ Hall was well filled on Monday night, when 
the Popular Concerts opened their after-Christmas season. 
Beethoven's String Quartet in F minor, op. 95, opened the 
program. This work was presented with care and dignity 
of expression by Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson and 
Piatti, who were recalled to the platform at the close. An 
opportunity was again afforded of hearing Tschaikowsky's 
trio in A minor, To the Memory of a Great Artist, com- 
posed as a tribute tothe memory of Nicholas Rubinstein, 
who was ‘the head of the Moscow Conservatoire when 
Tschaikowsky was a professor there. The work was first 
introduced to the ‘‘ Pop.” just a year ago, when Mr. 
Reisenauer joined Lady Hallé and Mr. Piatti in the per- 
formance ; but on this occasion Mr. Leonard Borwick pre- 
sided at the piano. For his solos Mr. Borwick chose 
Chopin's familiar nocturne in C minor, op. 48, No. 1, and 
the first of the same composer’s ballades—the mournful piece 
in the keyef Gminor. Miss Evangeline Florence sang 
with great charm Hiandel’s Care Selve, and, later on, 
Bishop's Lo! Hear the Gentle Lark, the fiute obligato being 
played by Mr. Lemmoné. Mr. Henry Bird acted as ac- 
companist. 

There was a very enjoyable program last Sunday even- 
ing in the Queen's (small) Hall. The concert opened with 
Mendelssohn's D major sonata for piano and ‘cello, played 
exquisitely by Mme. Amina Goodwin and Mr. W. H. 
Squire. They well deserved the enthusiastic applause and 
hearty recall for their brilliant, though perfectly clear in- 
terpretation. Sefior Arbos delighted everyone present by 
his artistic delivery of Wieniawski's well-known Legende, 
and led with much spirit Beethoven's quintet in C major, 


‘op. 29. With the exception of one or two little points, the 


ensemble was excellent. Miss Marie Hooten was the vo- 
calist, but seemed to be suffering from a severe cold. 
F. V. ATWATER. 


Henri Marteau Playing in France.—Henri Marteau 
played the Dvor4k concert in the Lamoureux concert in 
Paris on January 3. He will also play in Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, Toulouse and Bordeaux, and later on in 
Paris again, when he will be heard in a number of recitals 
in the Salle Erard. 


Clary Song Recital.—Mary Louise Clary, the contralto, 
was heard in a song recital in Parkersburg, W. Va., on De- 
cember 6 last, with the result that she was at once re-en- 
gaged for a performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater there on 
February 5 next. Following is one of the local criticisms: 

Miss Clary is the possessor of a wonderful voice—perhaps the most 
remarkable ever heard in this city, when the compass, volume and 
purity of it are considered. From the moment her powerful notes 
filled the Auditorium in ali their mellow sweetness, in Meyerbeer's 
aria Nobil Signor, from Les Huguenots, until their last cadence died 
away in the concluding strains of Adolph Adam's triumphant Can- 
tique de Noél, the gifted songstress held her hearers spellbound, save 
when they broke out into a storm of applause between each number. 
It was a triumph reserved for Miss Clary to warm up an audience, 
peculiarly representative of Parkersburg’s best culture, as that of 
Saturday night certainly was. Such an audience has always been 
proverbially cold and decorously quiet. But they thawed on this oc- 
casion. They couldn't helpit. It was a case of unconditional sur- 
render. 

Too much cannot be said of Mr. Bukey's public spirited enterprise 
shown in this, as in countless previous efforts in the cause of music in 
Parkersburg. Lovers of the best in this noble art owe him a debt of 
lasting gratitude for the opportunity of hearing an artist of such ex- 
ceptional gifts and ability as Miss Clary proved herself tobe. But it 
is only a fresh item on a long account which Parkersburg can never 





liquidate.—Parkersburg Journal, December 7, 1&6. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, January 16, 1897. 


SUBMIT herewith the annual report of Mr. 
Peter Rudolph Neff, president of the College of Music, 
Cincinnati, delivered to-day at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders. It is an important document even outside of 
its direct application to the institution over which he pre- 
sides, and there is information embodied in it that may 
prove interesting to those who are not in the habit of devot- 
ing time to matters of education and philanthropy. Natur- 
ally all who have an interest inthe broadening of our native 
musical culture and study will find this report a document 
of vital import: 


The educational work of the college during the past year 
has been of the highest order. ‘Ihe institution in all its 
departments has felt the influence of Mr. Van der Stucken's 
energy and ability. Especially since the beginning of our 
present academic year he has impressed the thoroughness 
upon all our work. 

I congratulate you with all my heart on having secured 
the services for aterm of years of a gentleman who by 
nature and by education is eminently fitted to discharge the 
delicate and responsible duties of Dean of the Faculty, and 
thus control the internal economy of the institution. I 
speak whereof I do know, and testify whereof I have seen, 
when I say that he possesses the rare combination of quali- 
ties requisite to make our institution a magnificent success 
I am free to say that he is the only person of whom I know 

who combines in himself the necessary energy, judgment, 
knowledge, business acumen and musical ability. I have 
uniformly denied the existence of such a person; and it is 
only by reason of my daily experience with him for over a 
year that I am compelled to bear testimony to his invalu- 
able natural and acquired powers. 


You will do well to hold up his hands as Aaron and Hur | 


did those of Moses and give him all the assistance he needs 
in making the name of the College of Music of Cincinnati 
a synonym for the highest musical culture wherever its 
name is spoken. Comparatively few of our own citizens 
realize the extent of the work that is going on. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the concerts, recitals, lectures, &c., to be 
given within three months from to-day, and to all of which 
all our regularly enrolled students have free admission 


January 16, Sixth Students’ Public Recital... 
16, Fifth Evening Symphonv Concert....... 
2%, Second Chamber Music Concert........ > 
23, Seventh Students’ Public Recital..... 
23, Second Lecture on the Vocal Apparatus 
29, Sixth Afternoon Symphony Concert. 
0, Eighth Students’ Public Recital..... 
30, Sixth Evening Symphony Concert..... 
February 7, Ninth Students’ Public Recital....... : 
12, Seventh Afternoon Symphony Concert 


Lyceum 
Music Hall 
..Odeon 
..Lyceum 
Lyceum 
..Music Hall 
... Lyceum 
.Music Hall 
....Lyceum 
Music Hall 


13, Tenth Students’ Public Recital........ .Lyceum 
13, Seventh Evening Symphony Concert.... Music Hall 
15, Eighth Lecture on English Literature..... . Odeon 


2, Third Lecture on the Vocal Apparatus......... 
2, Ninth Lecture on English Literature Odeon 
28, Second Elocutionary Entertainment............... Odeon 
27, Second Concert College Orch. and Chorus........Odeon 
pa) 
1 
1 


Lyceum 


28, Eleventh Students’ Public Recital. Lyceum 





March Tenth Lecture on English Literature ....Odeon 
, Eighth Afternoon Symphony Concert Music Hall 
2, Eighth Evening Symphony Concert .Music Hall 
6, Twelfth Students’ Public Recital......... .. Lyceum 
&, Eleventh Lecture on English Literature.......... Odeon 
BR, nee Dneriy Canetti. sib occteedecscceccensces Odeon 
12, Ninth Afternoon Symphony Concert........Music Hall 
14, Thirteenth Students’ Public Recital. . .... Lyceum 
13, Ninth Evening Symphony Concert... Music Hall 
15, Twelfth Lecture on English Literature........... Odeon 
18, Third Chamber Music Concert................+++: Odeon 
20, Fourteenth Students’ Public Recital............ Lyceum 
2, Fourth Lecture on the Vocal Apparatus........ Lyceum | 
2, Thirteenth Lecture on English Literature........ Odeon | 
2%, Tenth Afternoon Symphony Concert........ Music Hall 
27, Fifteenth Students’ Public Recital.............. Lyceum 
27, Tenth Evening Symphony Concert.......... Music Hall 
April 3, Sixteenth Students’ Public Recital Lyceum 
7, Pourth Paculby Concerts, ..5...ccccccsoccccascces Odeon 
10, Seventeenth Students’ Public Recital....... .Lyceum 
17, Eighteenth Students’ Public Recital........... Lyceum 


-Odeon 
Lyceum 


17, Third Concert, College Orchestra and Chorus... 
24, Fifth Lecture on the Vocal Apparatus...... 


The remainder of the academic year will be even more 
fully occupied by the public examinations and graduation 
concerts. 


From a variety of causes, especially the financial strin- | 


gency, the attendance of students has been less this year than 
formerly. It is a sad fact that those most gifted by nature 
with musical abilities are frequently deficient in worldly 
goods, and consequently for lack of a small sum of money 
may never reach the height for which they were intended. 
The college will never fulfill its destiny until its endowment 
is increased to at least $1,000,000. This poliey was advocated 
as powerfully as possible in our last annual report ; but ayear 
of great political excitement and of unprecedented monetary 
distress was apparently not an auspicious time in which to 
press the project. With brighter skies and returning pros- 
perity, we again renew the plea for an endowment worthy 
of the college. 


One million dollars safely invested will give to Cincin- | 


nati the greatest~ musical institution*in the world. We 
have the foundations for it laid broad ‘and deep ; we have 
the influence of eight or ten thousand ‘students who have | 
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studied with us, and we have the prestige of success. Why 
should we not have this sum? Certainly not because it is a 
large sum to be given for such a purpose. 

For the = twelve years the college has received no 
donations from its stockholders, with the exception of 
$5,000 given in 1892 by twenty persons for improvements in 
the Odeon. During the same period Philip D, Armour has 
given $1,500,000 to the Armour Institute of Technology of 
Chicago ; Charles Pratt, $3,700,000 to the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Andrew Carnegie, $5,000,000 to the Pitts- 
burg and other libraries ; John D. Rockefeller, $7,425,000 
to the University of Chicago, and Leland Stanford, from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 to Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia. 

During the ten years ending January 1, 1895, the educa- 
tional institutions of America have received by donation 
and bequest, $81,413,521. With this array of reliable 
data, wherein lies the impossibility of our obtaining 
one million ?- The need of this sum of money, the incal- 
culable amount of good it can accomplish, oad the ex- 
perience of more than eleven years as president of your 
board, cause me to feel that I should be recreant to my 
duty if I did not urge upon you, by all the power at my 
command, the importance of availing yourselves of this 
grand opportunity for doing a noble work. You have but 
to resolve that you will do it, and it becomes an accom- 
plished fact. This is the last apreeey [ will have of ad- 
dressing you on this subject. beg you to ‘‘hear me for 
my cause,” and let your generous instincts determine you 
to this most laudable of undertakings, One thousand 
students of marked ability, trained under the best masters, 
educated at the nominal cost of $25 per annum will, I assure 
you, make Cincinnati a musical Mecca, whose fame will 
outlive that of the sacred city of the Mohammedans. ‘I! 
speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Perer Rupoiru Nerr, 
President 


Mr. Neff was again nominated for permanent president, 


but positively declined to accept. A committee consisting 
of J. D. Cox, I. R. Resor and Charles Fleischmann was 
appointed to consider the feasibility of separating the busi- 
teaching management of the college from the 
such committee to 


Pending 


ness and 
presidency of the board of trustees, 
report to a meeting of the board to be called later. 
such report and action thereon, the election of permanent 
president was postponed. B 


Dannreuther Quartet.—The Dannreuther Quartet will 
be heard again on Thursday evening in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall. They will play Schumann's quartet, op. 41, 
Nao3, in A major; Dvordk’s new quartet, op. 105, in A 
flat major, and Rubinstein’s quartet, op. 90, in G minor. 


Baton Club Concert.—The first concert of the Baton | 


Club under Mr. Wm. ( 
(fourth season), will occur next Tuesday evening, January 


Carl's direction for the present year 


26, at 8:15 o'clock, in the chapel of the First Presbyterian 


Church, when a program of unusual interest will be given 
The club will give the first performance in America of The 
Black Knight, a cantata for mixed chorus, by Edward Elgar, 
of London, and The Cheeur d’Esclares, from the new opera 
of Djelma, by Ch. Lefebvre, of Paris. The latter 
brought from Paris, and will prove an interesting novelty 

The club will also sing three numbers from The Tower of 
Babel, by Rubinstein, and several part songs. The assist- 
ing artists are to be Fri. Leontine Gaertner, ‘cellist, and 
Mrs. Francis J. Gribbin, soprano. 








JAN VAN ‘OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA.49 
ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT, 


42 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. | 


Mr. Carl | 


27 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane String Quartet Second 
Concert. 


HE second chamber concert of the above or- 
ganization was signalized by the performance of 
young Rubin Goldmark’s trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, op 
1, written when that gifted young New Yorker was only 
twenty years of age. He is a nephew of the famous Carl Gold 
mark, and though so young has written much excellent music 
Mr. Goldmark studied two years abroad with Door and 
Fuchs, and two years in New York with Rafael Joseffy 
and Antonin Dvorék, both of whom highly reeommend his 
works. In August, 1895, Anton Seidl performed his Theme 
and Variations for orchestra with great success. This trio, 
written in 1892 and published in 1896, is the only one of his 
works in print 
The work is laid out on the lines of the Mendelssohn 
D minor trio, and while it is identical with that in form, 
keys of each movement and certain tonal characteristics, it 
is in no way reminiscent. The opening movement has a 
lonely cantilene in F (second theme), afterward recurring 
in D, the romanze is a like a spring morning in the woods, 
the Scherzo bubbles with thematic bits, contrasting rhythms 
and syncopes, and the finale, with its jiggy fugue theme 
and development, brings this astonishing work—astonishing 
because conceived and finished before the com poser had 
Kaltenborn and Mr 
except 


cast his first vote—to a close. Mr. 
Beyer-Hane entered into the work con amore, and, 
| for occasional little tangles and over-enthusiasm in per- 
formance, demonstrated its musical worth. Miss Phipps 
(Sherry Phipps?) was at the piano 

Papa Haydn's unctuous quartet in D, so full of bonhomie 
and content, opened the program. The finale, marked vi- 
vace, was taken presto, but everything came out clearly, 
There was one moment when one 
Lord help them” in that furious 


even the little fughetta 
could but pray ‘‘the 
tempo, but it was luckily surmounted and so a happy end 
reached. 

Of great interest was the Smetana quartet, 
Leben (My Life.) The quartet interpreted this original 
work with the authority and precision which is the result of 
Beyer-Hané’s 'cello 


Aus meinem 


constant rehearsal; especially was Mr 
| in evidence in the polka scherzo 
Messrs. Carl Windrath (second violin) and Ernest Bauer 


(viola) were ever reliable confréres, the necessary and in- 


| dispensable middle parts 

| The third concert will occur on Saturday, February 13, 
1897, when Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. Ross Jungnickel will 
play the Beethoven sonata, op. 47 (Kreutzer) 

With the idea of making chamber music more popular 
with the general public, the quartet will give a program of 
| se ‘lected numbers in place of the conventional quartet pro- 
| 


gram 


Corinne Moore Lawson, the popular soprano, 


| Lawson. 
Among the im 


is having a phenomenally busy season 
| portant and many engagements she has been engaged in for 

the next month may be mentioned Mr. Bispham’s second 
| New York concert, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Springfield, 
| Mass. ; Cleveland, St. Louis, &c 


Force.—Bertha Harmon-Force, the young sopfano, is 
rapidly coming to the front and is securing some of the 
| most important engagements in the country Her successes 
at all appearances are so pronounced that re-engagements 
are the order of events She has been engaged for the 


Choral Symphony concert in St. Louis January 28 


People’s Choral Union.—At the third midwinter enter 
tainment of the People’s Choral Union, Frank Damrosch 
Miss Inez Grenelli, 
Miss Clara Damrosch, 


director, the assisting artists were 
soprano; Mr. David Mannes, violin 
piano, and Mr. Greif, accompanist. Miss Grenelli a hieved 


Mascagni, Schumann and 


a great success in songs of 

Bishop's Should He Upbraid There was a large and 

highly appreciative audience 

A® experienced organist and director would like a position 
in or near Boston either as organist or organist and 

Atidress 


Union Square 


references can be given. 


Musical 


director. Best of 
Boston,” care Tut 
West, New York 


COURIER, 


ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing 

ers in the studio of a vocal teacher.. Applicant is a 

young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B 
X., care Tue Musicat Courier, New York 


MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 

Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale, * Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
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RESIDENCE: 319 WasHingTon AVENUE, BrooKLYN, N.Y 


dealer. 
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(y¥2 times, old friends, once familiar faces! | and pupils. The concert-giver seemed somewhat dubious 


Tuesday night many who had for twenty-five years 
past been to each other but names in the calendar of. life 
were reunited a few short hours. Men and women who 
have helped to make history for Chicago, musically, socially 
and charitably, met once more and exchanged greetings, | 


forgot feuds and were the comrades of old. 


The occasion was Carl Wolfsohn’s jubilee, his fiftieth | 
anniversary of his entrance into the musical field, and | 
right nobly did his friends celebrate the veteran’s musical 
birthday. It had been suggested by a few of those who | 


were first associated with him in Chicago that a testimonial 


concert should be given in his honor, but Mr. Wolfsohn re- | 


quested that the celebration take the form of a Beethoven 


centennial festival and that the proceeds of the concert be | 


devoted to placing in Lincoln Park a bust of the composer 
whom he once told me had shaped his life. To this proposi- 
tion his old-time friends assented, with the result that vigor- 
ous, energetic work succeeded in bringing together the 
most representative musical, fashionable audience that has 
been seen in Chicago for many months past. Itis doubtful if 
for years there have been so many of-the influential, mighty 
personages who form the financial backbone of this city as- 
sembled in Central Music Hall, coming to do honor toa 
highly respected distinguished pianist, who had worked 
long and nobly in the cause of art. 

Twenty-five years ago Carl Wolfsohn founded the Bee- 
thoven Society, and had associated with him all the talent 
in the city; to-day the Beethoven Society does not exist, 
but many of its former members gathered together and 
sang the Hallelujah Chorus from Beethoven's Mount of 
Olives as if time had stood still and rehearsal was of 
weekly occurrence. Looking at some of the members it is 
right to say time has indeed been standing still, for who, as 
an example, would take Mrs. Nettie Jones, with her youth- 
ful prettiness, the youngest looking of many young looking 
women—who would imagine it for a moment possible that 
she was a member of the Beethoven Society years ago. 

The concert musically was with some a secondary consid- 
eration, but undoubtedly it was the event of the season. 
The orchestra which assisted Carl Wolfsohn was warmly 
greeted, and under the direction of Theodore Thomas 
playedthe overture(Coriolan), Beethoven. Then the veteran 
pianist appeared, and amid a storm of applause, which ap- 
peared to greatly affect him, took his place at the piano to 
play once more the E minor concerto, which he performed 
thirty-five years ago under Mr. Thomas’ direction in New 
York. Carl Wolfsohn, possibly inspired by his reception, 
interpreted the concerto in such a manner as to call forth 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the solid, sound, technical school, but fire and animation | June next, no less a person than Mme. Lillian Nordica will 
are necessary musical attributes, and these Halir does not | illustrate by singing some of the best American lyrics. 


possess. . 


Wolfsohn jubilee concert: 


Overture, Comlotlath .o..0s00cccdrcccccesccs veces cece sine ) 


Camenrtn, TR CRINGE pis c cide cocces ch kennttecchs cues | 
(Piano and orchestra.) 
(Carl Wolfson.) 
Seena and aria, Ah, Perfido.........cccccvccscccccces 
Mlle. Camille Seygard. 
Camcarte, BDGRRGGRS «600s ccc godvtnnsbecnsseasseces cece i 
(Violin and orchestra.) 
Carl Halir. 
| Chorus, Hallelujah (Mount of Olives)............... j 
Beethoven Society. 


webs Beethoven 


'when Mr. Wolfsohn was presented with two large floral 
| offerings and a laurel wreath, the latter from Dr. Ziegfeld 


| whether that wreath was meant to be worn or looked at, so 
between the two ideas he placed the green decoration on the 
head of the bust of Beethoven (a clay model of the bust 
which is to be given to the people of Chicago). Whether 
| cause that wreath toppled over Beethoven's right eye, 
| giving him a most waggish appearance. I heard a late 
comer who had not witnessed the incident remark that 
| Beethoven looked as if he had been dining not wisely but 
| too well. 
** * 

Sunday evening concerts with good music, fine musicians, 
| popular prices, 25 cents and so cents / 

Such is the announcement made by Messrs. Brown & 
Weld, of Steinway Hall. The excellent endeavor of Mr. 
Brown to give good artists a chance to be heard will have 
success; of that there is no doubt. For the first concert 
Messrs. Brown & Weld have engaged Max Bendix (who 
can fill Steinway Hall himself); Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin, 
the gifted pianist of whom I recently told you ; Mrs. Hart- 
ley, a London contralto lately located in Chicago, and of 
whom I hear glowing accounts ; Sidney P. Biden, baritone, 
and Harrison M. Wild, organist. 

The series will begin Sunday, January 24, and with every 
prospect of success. At the second concert Mme. de.Pas- 
quali and Mr, George W. Fergusson will be soloists. 

** * 


Charles W. Clark leaves the 22d inst. for London, and 
will make his first appearance in Bach's Passion in St. 
James’ Hall under the direction of Mr. Henschel. It is Mr. 
Clark’s present intention to remain in England for two 
years for the purpose of concert work and study. Charles 
Clark is a fine artist and one whom Chicago can ill afford to 
lose, and if he did not belong to this city he would be recog- 
nized as immeasureably superior to some of our visiting 
artists. Another case of a prophet and his own country, 
but Mr. Charles W. Clark will return to Chicago after we 
have been told from abroad what he can do. 


* 2 # 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





‘* Patriotism and the love of American music will live and | 
prosper if all people who write about music would remember 
it in the same way as THE Musicar Courter,” said a well- 
known critic to me to-day. 

One of our stanchest advocates for American music and 
composers is William Armstrong, whose patriotism and fer- 
vor have been great enough to take him abroad to make our 
music, with the assistance of Mme. Nordica, more widely 


known. 








overwhelming applause and render Tuesday, January 12, 
1897, memorable as one of the greatest successes of his life. | 
Camille Seygard had estimable success for her singing of | 
Ah, Perfido (Beethoven), and was recalled several times, 

but her voice is not of the class to which we are accustomed, 
and, although undoubtedly a fine singer, will not be ae | 
ceptable to those critics who require warmth, soft, velvety 
notes and no harshness. | 
Carl Halir had extraordinary success in his interpreta- | 
tion of the Beethoven D minor concerto. His playing is of | 
| 


interesting talk to be given in other cities, so that he has 
been much encouraged to continue in the work so recently 
undertaken. To show the extent of his success he is now 
under engagement to deliver lectures in London, for which | 
centre he leaves Chicago the latter part of May. His sub- | 
ject, however, will treat of Some American Song 
Composers, and includes such names as MacDowell, Foote 
and Beach. At Mr. Armstrong’s first lecture, to be given in | 
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from the percussion of the instruments or from some other | 


| That such an entertainment will be an event of musical im- 


The following is the program, as it was given, of the | portance is undoubted, and all good music loving, patriotic 


| Americans will wish Mr. Armstrong success of the highest 
| order. 
Miss Helen Buckley gave a song recital Tuesday at the 
Oakland Club. The following was the varied and inter- 
esting program: 


| Tre giorni son che Nina.......5..ceccecccccsesess Pergolesi (old Italian) 
BO Te TET eT S = =—hlr 
Ss CIE, 01 once ob 065s 0Casbaannseeepensesazengshognes Mascagni 
Flocks Are Sporting...:..........+. Carey (pastoral composed in 1744) 
| Harmonies by 8. Ray. 
STG MEL ee IR PO Ee RIE ETT eT 
| 5 eaeg 
a ON ME SI er os vegeabeas Cécile Chaminade 
Ti. -econscedeneh 
SPOUT OPER PUR ENERO 6 cdc cocscccccsscescccescvcccees ....Oscar Meyer 
Sandmiannchen (Sandman Child’s Song) ..............-+++++. J. Brahms 
PIII =o dascnsccccuehsclecsSbsedssecss ba idnemahe ce heall Grieg 
CN, iin i dian ae ne od panes sisbesahneeesne+soss opeenenard M. Stange 
| Aria, Il est doux (Herodiade)........cccscsececseeseceeesereees Massenet 
| Tell Him, Blackbird...............seceeeesesseteceeeees Stanley Hawley 
| The Spring, My Dear, Is no Longer Spring .......... Frances Allitsen 
| A Message to Phillis.:..........-.00eeeeceeeeereeeeees Florence Gilbert 
| Sheep Under the Snow.......... Manx Song—Dorian mode transposed 
Who Is Sylvia (by request).............. a . Schubert 
DL osatndechimuateateeces epekbcentescsosuee Baron T. d’Erlanger 


| Dance Song (arranged by Mary Carmichael)... «sees Mandel 
| Miss Villa Whitney White gave a recital of German ro- 
| mances and ballads in Handel Hall Wednesday. I see that 
| the program is arranged by Dr. Heinrich Reimann, of Ber- 
| lin. It was as follows : 
| Der Kénig von Thule...... oceweuses sees tpiceesiodagims J. F. Reichardt 
Zwei Kénigskinder..............-.++- arranged by Heinrich Reinmtann 
OE RE GES bs c'0nn 00ceservecéucdice J. F. Reichardt 
| PEN, cn cba ctbcsnviccdwevovntepecs wtioes ‘ Louis Spohr 
D PRRO Vas. ces ccsveccccasevesecteos avconedcceves otpybag inte ane 


Dk, i pnnorweedenbs eipieenha Franz Schubert 
BOP BIG: .ccccccpeccascccccoccessteesee ogve veewaingente .Carl Loewe 
IONE s Ka owincnses 0ncsdrscdesndsorcsorccesescoonsees Danische ballade 
Os OR i cated nentearelereenhl Johannes Brahms 


| Fiuthenreicher Ebro. ..........sssccsecsees , Robert Schumann 


It is very interesting to learn that the English critics have 


| been universally enthusiastic this season over the work of 
| Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, the celebrated American bari- 
| 

tone, who has had a great many engagements, and has been 


| everywhere well received. His most recent public appear- 
| ances having been in Glasgow and Edinburgh with the Scot- 


tish Orchestra on the 11th and 12th of this month, and with 
the London Symphony Orchestra on the 14th. Mr. Holmes 
will arrive in this country about March 1 to fulfill a series 
of concert engagements. 


* *# # 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson sung in The Messiah five 


times during the present month. Her next appearance in 
this work is at Madison, Wis., January 21. 


*“* * 


Thursday was the busiest day of the week, musically. The 
Manuscript Society of Chicago held the second meeting 
since its inauguration, when a most interesting program 
was prepared. * Unfortunately, however, Walter Spry, 
whose compositions have excited considerable praise, and 
who was represented by two numbers on the program, was 
unable to be present, owing to a family bereavement. Arne 
Oldberg’s theme and variations, op. 11, and suite, A Summer 
Night, containing seven well written, dainty sketches, were 


| especially commended. Adolph Weidig, who writes in 





| 
William Armstrong’s lectures have been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and requests are fast coming for his 
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sound, musicianly manner, was represented by his quartet 
in D minor. The Spiering Quartet, of which Mr. Weidig is 
a member, interpreted the work, and I hope to hear it pub- 
licly. It is well worthy of a place on good programs of 
chamber music concerts. 

The Manuscript Society constitutes a long step toward 
the advancement of music art in this city; but it must be 
managed properly. On Thursday it was a private meeting 
and therefore criticism is not allowable. But if tickets or 
invitations are sent out they should be forwarded before 
the day appointed for the meeting. I received my notifica- 
tion Thursday morning, and I heard several members com- 
plaining to the same effect. The Manuscript Society has 
the nucleus of a fine organization, but it would be fatal if 
bad management were allowed to rule at the very outset of 
its career. Interest must be taken in the society by its 
organizers to beget the interest of the public. 
names of prominent composers (one particularly so) are 
omitted from the list of active composers. Surely a great 
error, 


Mme. Anna Weiss, one of our brilliant pianists, who has 
been heard here upon several occasions and always with 
success, plays at Peoria for the Woman’s Musical Club, 
February 16; Galesburg, at Knox College, February 17, 
and Streator, Ill., at the Opera House, February 18. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies will give a song recital before the 
Amateur Musical Club, to which the public will be admit- 
ted, in Steinway Hall, on Tuesday, January 19, at 2:30 
o'clock. 
gram is as follows 


Ri Ee Oe TRAGER, . concncensesesoseccesacesneneecapeeesesontes Purcell 
Wie Bist du Meine K6nigin..... ..+-- Brahms 
ee peota > Schumann | 
Odin’s Ride Over the Sea .... Loewe | 


. Brockway 
. Schubert 


Ein Traum ....... . 

Du Bist die Ruh.. 

Nichts Schoeneres...... 

La Belle Dame sans Merci .. . fe 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms. 
ROG ReemORGss dccen cccvcce . 

Old Simon the Cellarer 

To Anthea....... 


. Stanford 
...Moore 
Old Scotch 
Hatton 

... Hatton 


Mr. and Mrs. Bicknell Young gave the second recital of 
the series Thursday. They had the assistance of Bruno 
Steindel, the ‘cellist. 
tendance. 

Miss May Lucine Potvin gave a concert at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel. Mrs. Harriet Dement Packard, 
Frank Rushworth, tenor, Chauncey Moore, baritone, and 
M. DeCosta were the assisting artists. 

Manager Howard Pew, who is now in the East, sends 
word that he has made an engagement for Brooke and his 
Chicago Marine Band to play the regular annual St. Mary’s 
Home concert in New York city, which for many years was 
done by Mr. P. S. Gilmore, and since his death by Mr 
Sousa. This will be the first appearance of Chicago’s band 
in New York, the date being Saturday March 6, at the 
The band will then play at the magnifi- 


I hear there was a very good at- 


soprano, 


Lenox Lyceum. 
cent new Montauk Theatre in Brooklyn Sunday night, 
March 7. 

T. P. Brooke has just returned from the East, where he 
had been to arrange the opening program and some of the 
large features for his next summer's engagement in Phila- 
delphia. 

While Brooke travels East with his Chicago Marine Band, 
Sousa will travel West to the With one big 
band at each end of the country the musical atmosphere 


Pacific Coast. 


will be properly balanced. 

Some of Brooke’s musicians are puzzled over a railroad 
itinerary prepared for the coming tour of the Chicago Ma- 
rine Band, because one of the trains is to leave at 13:45 and 
reach its destination at 22:16. Although entirely new to 
some of the boys, it is the regular way the Inter-Colonial 
timetable is made up in Nova Scotiaon the run to Halifax, 
where the band will be late in March. 

Leopold Godowsky yesterday received a great ovation at 
the conclusion of Tschaikowsky concerto No. 1, in B flat 
minor, after having demonstrated that he was one of the 
finest living technicians. He simply plays with extraordi- 
nary difficulties, and there is nothing which he cannot ac- 
complish technically, if only he would, or perhaps I should 
say could, combine technical perfection and emotional tem- 
Mr. Godowsky is but twenty-seven years of 
The 


perament. 
age, and perhaps intellectuality will come with years. 


Schumann 


| lowing week they played in Little Falls, 


intellectuality of brain he possesses already; the intellectu- 
ality of heart is wanting. 

It was originally intended that Godowsky should play the 
Chopin E minor concerto, and many people say that he 
made a mistake in substituting the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
but this was his first appearance with the Chicago Orches- 
tra, and naturally it was desired that he should be heard in 
one of the most difficult works ever written, and so display 
his marvelous technic. For an encore he played the scherzo 
from Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto in possibly an unsur- 
passable manner. This is the entire program as given by 
the orchestra: 

Serenade, No. 2, in A, op. 16........ 
Overture, Prometheus Bound.... 

Concerto No. 1, B flat minor 
Forge songs, Siegfried, Kaisermarsch 


nines Brahms 
..Goldmark 
Tschaikowsky 
Wagner 


* # # 


Two or three | 


| Amost delightful musicale was given to-day by 
Frederick Ulmann, president of the Amateur Musical Club, 
for Miss Mary Angell. This young pianist has become im- 
| mensely popular of late, and is receiving high praises. A 
| pupil of William H. Sherwood, she is probably the most 
progressive of the younger members of the musical profes- 
She is thorough, and has a tremendous 
| amount of work power. I think there should be a great fu- 
ture for this young girl. Mr. William Armstrong’s lecture, 
Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians, was an espe- 
cial feature of the morning’s entertainment which Mrs. U1- 
| mann, a perfect hostess in every sense of the word, had 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


sion in the city. 


arranged for her legion of friends 


Mrs. Hess-Burr will be the accompanist. The pro- | 


Herbert Witherspoon.— This young basso sang in Mont- 
clair last Tuesday evening with the Montclair Glee Club 
He had considerable success ; encore on second number after 
He sings on January 29 with the Orange Musi- 
Mr. Arthur Woodruff 


third recall 
cal Art Society, East Orange, N. J 
is the conductor of both clubs 
Birdice Blye.- 

ber of dates lately 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Slomoskey on their twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary, and gave numbers by Chopin, 
Ratf and Liszt 
church benefit and has also played at a Gilder Monday 


Miss Birdice Blye has been filling a num- 


On the 6th she played at a musicale at 


She recently gave a piano recital for a 


popular concert, and on two occasions with a trio club at 


private musicales. 


Euterpe Trio.—Miss Bucklin, MissLittle hales and Mrs. 
Fayville have been on the jump since Christmas Eve when 
they played for the West End Club at Sherry’s. The fol- 
Dolgeville and 
Troy, and they soon play for the Alumnz Association, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn Miss Bucklin and Miss 
Littlehales will also appear in that city as duettists,at the next 
Apollo Club concert (Dudley Buck conductor). Some of 
the trios in their repertory are the Raff, Godard, Saint- 
Saéns, Jadassohn, the two Mendelssohns, and Rubin Gold- 
The trio have a number of private society 
Miss Littlehales was soloist at three 


mark, op. 1 
engagements ahead 
concerts in Syracuse, at the Unitarian Church morning mu- 
sicale and Liederkranz. 

Miss Bucklin, Miss Littlehales and Miss Biggs have been 
invited to play Mr. W. W. Gilchrist’s trio (played by them 
at a recent meeting of the Manuscript Society), in Philadel- 
phia, at an early date. 

A Rathbone Musicale.- 


known soprano and vocal teacher, gave a very delightful 


Miss Nina Rathbone, the well- 


reception and musicale in the parlors of the Hotel Empire 
on last Monday evening, complimentary to her mother, 
Mrs. Emma Rathbone Carpenter, of the St. Cecilia 
ciety, Grand Rapids, and her sister, Miss Daisy Rathbone 
Carpenter. Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Xaver 
Scharwenka, Mr. and Mrs. Silas G. Pratt, Captain Graham, 
U. S. N., Baron von Walnoffer, Mr. and Mrs. Fred. C. 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Meyer, Wm. Lavin, 
Angelo de Prosse, Mrs. A. L. Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Lachnund and others. 

Miss Rathbone’s pupils present were Mrs. Mortimer, Miss 
Perkins, Miss Hoffman, Miss Baumer, Miss Mills 

Miss Rathbone is an enthusiastic Wagnerian, and sings 
all the leading soprano réles, and knows them thoroughly 
in and educational 


So- 


Her mother is influential musical 
circles in Grand Rapids, and has done much for the cause 


of music in Michigan 
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Cumberland Notes. 
CUMBERLAND, Md., January 4, 1807 

UMBERLAND, Md., has enjoyed a musical seasoi 
of unusual interest. Their first great evetit was a 
charming piano recital by the great Dutch pianist, Martinus 
Sieveking, created the wildest enthusiasm by 
his magnificent playing. Effort will be made to arrange 

another engagement with him later. 

Thomas Whitney Surrette has just*completed his series 
of ten lectures here on the Development of Music. 

The Cumberland Choral Club of sixty voices, under their 
new director, Mr. W. L. Morgan, have just given the first 
concert of the season assisted by the great English con- 
tralto, Miss Grace Damian, who sang selections by Gluck 
and Tosti, and met with a perfect ovation. The club gave 
several choruses from Elijah, which oratorio they expect to 
present in its entirety early in the spring, assisted by 
soloists whom they will probably engage from New York. 


who 


Ella A. Wheeler, Soprano.—aAt a recent musicale given 
at Mrs. C. A. Hamilton's, in Seventy-fifth street, Miss 


| Wheeler, accompanied by the Euterpe Trio, sang, among 


other things, Bemberg’s Chant Hindou with telling effect. 
She also sang at one of a series of lectures given by Miss 
Hannah Smith on History of Music, and her teaching hours 
are pretty well filled. 

Scherhey Pupils’ Musicale.—Prof. M. I. Scherhey will 
give a song recital with his pupils on January 27, at 8 
o'clock, in Steinway Hall. Eleven pupils, among them a 
few of his best, will sing on the occasion, and tickets may be 
had by those interested at his studio, 67 Irving place. The 
pupils will be kindly assisted by the eminent pianist, organ- 
ist and composer, Mr. Hermann H. Wetzler. 


Clary and Plancon.—Mary Louise Clary sang in a mu- 
sicale at the Hotel Majestic on January 4, and se pleased 
her auditors that she was engaged for the next affair, which 


will take place on January 26. Plangon will also appear, 


| and among the other artists will be Hilke, the soprano, and 


| to a larger auditorium 


Kiizdé, the violinist. The musicale will be under the direc- 


tion of the pianist and composer, Frank Treat Southwick. 


Another Carreno Recital.—The unprecedented success 
of Mme irst piano recital has induced 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson to give the second recital in Carnegie 
January 21, at 3 o'clock. 


the recital originally announced for the Waldorf, 


Teresa Carrefio's 


Hall next Thursday afternoon, 
This is 
but the limited seating capacity there occasioned the change 
Reserved seats for this recital have 
been placed at 75 cents, $1, $1.50 and $2. Following is 
Mme. Carrefio’s program 

Sonata, op. 27, No. 2 : revel 
Prelude in D flat 

Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1 


van Beethoven 


Waltz in A flat ..Chopin 
Ballad, op. 47 
| Barcarolle.. ... Rubinstein 


Valse Caprice ) 
.. Paganini-Liszt 
..L. van Beethoven 
.. Schumann 
Schubert-Tausig 


La Campanella (etude), by request 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 2.. 
Vogel als Prophet.. 
Marche Militaire. . : 
Calve Won’t Sing Suleika.—Mlle. Calve is not, after 
all, to sing Sw/ezka in the forthcoming revival of L’Afri- 
caine at the Metropolitan. She was to have appeared with 
Jean de Reszke as Vasco di Gama and Jean Lassalle as 
Nelusco 
‘*I have studied it and rehearsed it carefully,” Mlle. Calve 
‘‘and bought the most beautiful 
costumes, but I am frank enough to say that I cannot at- 
tempt the part. It is not suited to me. iI have not the 
power to sing the music I am very sorry, but I think it 
better for my reputation to give up the part now than to ap- 
I say perfectly 
I have worked over the rile 


But she decided yesterday not to sing the réle. 


said to a Sua reporter, 


pear in a réle in which I could not succeed 
frankly that I cannot do it 
as earnestly as I ever did over any in my repertoire, and I 
give it up simply because I know that I cannot sing it 
The part does not suit my voice. I have the quality of 
voice, but not the strength. It seems to me largely a ques- 
tion of muscle and physical force, and I admit that I am 
Mme 


through a friend, saying that it was one of the most exact- 


not equal to it Lilli Lehmann sent me a message 
ing and wearisome rdéles in a soprano’s repertoire, and she 
is right. At all events, I am not going to sing Su/etka. I 
have not the power. If I had such power, how many réles 


I would sing! ""—Sua 
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Sy Wednesday night Mefistofele was repeated, 


and probably for the last time this season. _Boito’s be- 


lated and over-elaborated work does not wear well. It lacks | 


rich, healthy thematic and dramatic blood. The mad scene at 
the close as enacted by Emma Calvé is worth waiting for, 
and the figure of Mefistofele is welldrawn. The Witches’ 


Sabbath music has a strong flavor of Liszt and his Faust | 


episodes, 
Calvé gave us a Margherita unlike her study in Gou- 
nod's opera. She was charming in the garden quartet and 


} 
| 
very dramatic in the last act. We find Plangon too mincing, 
not fiery enough as Mefistofele, although he sang very 
well. Apologies were made for Cremonini, who was suffer- | 
ing from a severecold, Mantelliconducted. The audience | 
| 
| 


was small. 

Friday evening Tristan and Isolde was sung in German 
for the first time this season, and with this cast: 
Jean de Reszké 
David Bispham 








Hubbenet 


NS ERS “PRETO ENACT 2 ity LN Mer ea BS Lloyd d’Aubigne | 
BEES 9 cencduntedcddesecnédciccdovecobcboedNvedéboageetree Ed. de Reszké | 
so i didcdduscdodeeditccaddbivaibeeds odtnvnadeedan Rosa Olitzka 
BOOEES, oni. ccoccucccegespesenoesop Stet seresccencetranecontrecdbies Litvinne 


Conductor, Anton Seidl. 


| 
| 

Although this opera thronged the opera house last wid 
son, there was only a fair sized audience present. The rea- 
son was that the public feared the trial trip of a new /so/de. 
At all events, the evening did not come up to our expecta- | 
tions, except that Litvinne went through her work as if she | 
had been well coached. She was almost note perfect and 
sang better than at any previous appearance. She was best | 
in the first act vocally, acted with intelligence but not 
warmth in the second, but in the Liebestod her voice showed 
signs of fatigue. To be quite fair to this uninteresting but 
conscientious woman, it may be said that for a first appear- 
ance in an opera she did well. She has, of course, but little 
notion of the dramatic requirements of the réle, and as she 
is utterly devoid of temperament her /so/de could not be 
compared to Nordica’s. Litvinne is unemotional and slow | 
in movement, and at times she looked like a French Christ- 
mas doll wound up to take so many steps. The duo was 
pleasing as to pitch and was sung with some fervor. 

Jean de Reszke was in no condition to sing. Up to 5} 
o'clock the management had no idea that he would be able | 
to appear, so Paul Kalisch, Lilli Lehmann’s husband, who 
had just arrived on the Lahn, was called to sing and con- 
sented. Then he became alarmed and wired for permis- 
sion to Mr. Damrosch in Washington, but received no re- 
ply. In the interim Mr. de Reszke, hearing that Kaiisch 
had been approached, became well with that celerity which 
is known to be a characteristic of singers who have under- 
studies, and against his physician’s orders he appeared. 
Naturally he was not in good voice or spirits and the 
nervousness of the /so/de made the first act drag consider- 
ably. Olitzka and Bispham alone sang with composure. 
The second act went better, and in the last de Reszke gave 
us a very dramatic scene. 

Edouard de Rezke was a satisfying Marke and sang 
with great power. The J/e/o¢ of Herr Hubbenet was ex- 
cellent. D’Aubigne and Riedl were only passable. Mr. 
Seidl carried the evening’s work on his broad shoulders, | 
and considering that he did not conduct his own orchestra 
he at least made the regular Metropolitan Opera House 
work hard. But the general playing was faulty and there 
were some inexcusable slips in the solo instruments. 
Tristan and Isolde cannot be said to have been an artis- 





tic success. 

Saturday afternoon Faust drew the biggest house of the 
season, for Calve repeated her interesting and dramatic ver- 
sion of Marguerite. Calve is really the only singer who 
can fill the house, not even de Reszke in Siegfried, and cer- 
ainly not in Tristan and Isolde, ever drew such an over- 
whelming audience. Calve was in good voice, and sang 
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and acted nobly. D’Aubigne was a mere straw in the | 
storm. He looked and sang prettily. The other parts were | 
distributed as usual. | 

Saturday night Melba and Salignac appeared in Romeo | 
and Juliet to a large audience, and Sunday evening at the 
regular concert Plangon, Litvinne, Salignac and Campanari 
appeared. With satisfaction we learn that Clementine De 
Vere-Sapio, the soprano, has been regularly engaged by | 
Mr. Grau for his company, and will appear as Suzanne in | 
the forthcoming revival of the Marriage of Figaro, Febru- | 
ary 1. Le Cid is set down for February 8. Litvinne will | 
probably sing Sw/ezka in L’Africaine, as Mme. Calvé has 
abandoned that rdle. 

Last Monday night La Traviata with Sapia and Caval- 
leria Rusticana with Calve were given. To-night Jean de 
Reszke will appear as Don /osé in Carmen with Calve. 
Friday evening Siegfried will be sung for the last time at | 
an evening performance this season. Saturday evening | 
Philemon et Baucis (only time this season) and Calve in 
Cavalleria Rusticana. For Monday night next Manonis 

| announced. 


[By Cable.] 


| 

| Fritz Spahr a Suicide. 

| 

BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 

LINKSTRASSE 17, January 19, 1897. j 

RITZ SPAHR, the well-known violinist, com- 

The motive is un- 
FLOERSHEIM. 


mitted suicide here yesterday. 
known. 


By Cable From Paris. 

PARIS, January 19, 1897. 
The Mottls enjoyed a superb triumph at the Damnation 

of Faust. FANNIE EpGar THOMAs. 
HIS concert was given last Sunday under the 
auspices of M. Colonne, Felix Mottl conducting 
Berlioz’s master work and Mme. Mottl singing.— 

[Editors MusicaL COURIER. | 


Becker Lecture-Musicale. 
HE series of lecture-musicales on the forms of 


Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, January 16, 1897. 
ICHARD BURMEISTER made his début as 
an orchestral director to a Baltimore audience at the 
Music Hall on Tuesday, 12th inst., in the following program: 


OG GIPROURI DG saisi's sire dete e epricnstncdeyodacvdavecsi R. Wagner 
Aria from the Queen of Sheba.............sccsececscccseces Ch. Gounod 
Mons. Pol Plangon. 

Symphony in C minor, No. 5, op. 67...............05. L. van Beethoven 
SR ED, Sackccceedeverserietbdccbdbtovsesbecdabbedsé A. Holmés 
Enfant de Cantane (serenade]................cccccccccscseeces Ch. Widor 
EI Ee A eS ee a R. Schumann 


SE vereed svccnevecedesbhsrieresshpiniasveteces ....R. Burmeister 
OR BEA, fcc ccdiccvebiovdietewapovecevbobodcs sacseter H. Berlioz 


Following so soon after the disastrous season of the Dam- 






rosch Opera Froupe, there were serious misgivings and 
consequent apprehension as to the outcome of Mr. Bur- 
meister’s venture, which had for its object the securing of 
‘‘a fund for establishing a permanent orchestra in Balti- 
more,” but if the attendance and enthusiasm can be accepted 
as an indication of support, then the prospects of such an 
organization becoming a well founded realization are indeed 
encouraging. 

The program was well selected and arranged, an attrac- 
tive feature of every Symphony concert, but unfortunately 
so often lacking in some of the concerts we have of late 
been treated to. Asa director Mr. Burmeister gave every 
evidence of those essential qualities of the musician that 
have always marked his public appearance as a piano 
virtuoso, and this individuality characterized his directing. 
His interpretations of a very exacting program were at all 
times dignified and refined, and free from exaggeration. 
He exhibited some nervousness at the outset, but this soon 
wore off, and it was soon evident that Mr. Burmeister was 
thoroughly familiar with every number on the program, 
and his readings the result of most careful study. This was 
particularly noticeable in the symphony, which was con- 
ducted with scarcely any reference to the score. 

While the concert was an undoubted success, it was 
hardly a fair test, when we take into consideration that Mr. 
Burmeister, with but a few rehearsals, had to direct an or- 
chestra accustomed to another director. It is now demon- 
strated that with ample opportunity and proper support 
Mr. Burmeister has in him the making of a first-class 


the dance that Mr. Gustav L. Becker has given at his | orchestral director, and such as Baltimore is in need. 


studio, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, came to a close last 


of The Waltz. 
Mrs. Becker gave an interesting talk on the history and 


As a composer Mr. Burmeister was heard in the delight- 


| Saturday morning with a charming program on the subject | ¢4) cappriccio, a dainty bit of composition that I should not 


object to hearing again. 


I notice with great satisfaction that the press is now 


characteristics of this most charming of dances, weaving earnestly advocating the organization of a permanent 
into her remarks several poems by famous authors that had | orchestra, and I hope this question will continue to be 


the waltz for a subject, beginning with Tom Moore's Waltz 


agitated. 


There are obstacles to be overcome that “‘ we 


Duet, in imitation of Horace, and concluding with Walter | jocais” appreciate, but the Chinese wall must eventually 
Learned’s verses on The Old Waltz. The program was | fall of its own weight. May that day be speedily hastened! 
composed entirely of waltzes, excellently selected to give | ‘To return to the concert. Pol Plangon, the soloist, proved 
variety tothe morning from Weber, Chopin, Raff, Moszkow- | an attractive card. He was in perfect voice and maintained 
ski, S. G. Pratt, Gregh, Reinold, Strauss, Sternberg, W.G. | the reputation his previous appearance had established. 


Smith and G. L. Becker, played by Mr. Becker's pupils at | His singing of the Queen of Sheba aria and the group 
one and two pianos. The assisting artist was Miss Betsy | of songs, as also the Two Grenadiers as an encore, was 
Beckwith, who is just entering the concert stage with a |, delight not too often vouchsafed a Baltimore audience. 


brilliant light soprano that is very attractive. She sang | Mr. Burmeister accompanied the songs, and to quote from 


Bemberg’s Nymphs and Fawns and upon recall Chopin's | 


Maiden’s Wish. 


The next musicale will have for its subject Living Ameri- 


can Composers. 


Melba Sings No More. 


one of the dailies ‘‘it was the appearance on the stage at 
one time of two distinctive but thorough artists.” 

Mr. Walter Damrosch has been made the subject of con- 
siderable newspaper comment, as the result of a published 
interview in one of our evening papers. It was but natural 
that Mr. Damrosch should have been piqued at the miser- 
able support his troupe received in this city, but if he has 


ELBA did not sing Violetta in La Traviata | been quoted correctly the interview was an unfortunate one. 


last Monday night at the opera, and Mr. Grau told 
a representative of THe Musicat Courter that it was un- 


certain whether she would sing again this season either in 
concert or opera. She has influenza, and her doctors forbid 


her to use her voice. Therefore Melba will not appear to- 


morrow evening with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Meiba has not been the same woman since she appeared 
as Briinnhilde in Siegfried. Her mortification at her fail- 
ure caused her to renounce Wagner réles and following fast 
on this decision is the present news. Ina word, influenza 
or no influenza, Madame Melba is tired of the manner in 
which the Reszke ‘‘ machine” is controlling the opera. We 
predicted all this months ago and were denounced for our 
foresight. At the opera house there is a rumor, a well de- 
fined one; that Calve will not return next season. How can 
she and retain her self respect? Even she must perforce 
share Carmen with ‘‘ Boss” Reszke this evening. 

Melba, Calvé and in all probability Eames will not re- 
turn, and we expect to see doorkeepers, ushers and ticket- 
takers at the opera all recruited from the ranks of the 
Reszke-Schuetz families. Calve will in all probability sing 
all next winter at the Opera Comique in Paris. Politics 
will be the ruin of the opera in this city. 


A Silly Rumor About Seidl.—There was an absurd 
rumor which started in a German paper on Monday, which 
represented Seidl as signing with the Opera House in Buda- 


| pest for next season. Mr. Seidl absolutely denies the truth 


of this report. 





Iam not prepared to state what the attendance would 
have been had the performances been given at the Academy 
of Music, but I do know of a number who did not care to 
hear Wagner opera at the Lyceum. 

Mr. Damrosch has a good troupe and deserves the en- 

couragement of every community that he visits. Herr 
| Krauss is 4 great acquisition, and unquestionably the great- 
| est Zannhduser ever heard in Baltimore or in this country. 
The orchestra still continues the great attraction, and Mr. 
Damrosch has lost nothing of his vigor and care as a con- 
| ductor. 
The Walliire was performed for the first time in Balti- 
| more, and it was the first time I had heard it. My impres- 
| sions, however, of this opera were quite different from those 
| of a more distinguished Baltimorean that your last edition 
| made mention 
Next week the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the 
| Kneisel Quartet, with Harold Randolph. 

Bronislaw Huberman, the boy musical genius, appeared 

|in Music Hall last night. His performances are simply 
| wonderful and created a decided sensation. XX. 





| Georgine von Januschowsky.—Mme. Georgine von 
| Januschowsky was the soloist of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra concerts given January 6 in Providence, R. L., 
| and January 14 in Cambridge, Mass. Her success was an 

instantaneous and great one in both concerts, and she re- 
| ceived many recalls from the audience for her magnificent 
singing. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, January 18, 1807. { 


HE first large musical event of the season was 
the delightful evening given by the Cantata Club, of 
which Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers is the successful conductor 
A prettier galaxy of young women it would be difficult to 
find than those who formed the picturesque assembly on the 
stage in Association Hall last Tuesday night. There was 
an agreeable absence of ceremony across the footlights, due 
to the fact that the audience was there by invitation, and it 
was essentially a society affair. This fact did not prevent 
an unusual degree of musical excellence throughout the en- 
tire program. The ladies sang with a freedom that denoted 
surety, with dynamic effect that gave every evidence of a 
musical understanding, and with an ensemble that proved 
the merit of their conductor. The club was assisted by Mr 
Lavin, tenor, and Mr. Quintano, violinist. The numbers 
sung by the club were 
Chaminade 
-C. Lefebvre 
Brahms 


Evening Prayer in Brittany................++++ casaudtl 





Wiegenlied... 
The Little Sandman.... _ 
Water Sprites’ Revenge..... 
GUAGE: osisiccedeedices 

Christmas Song 


Karel Bendl 
L. Delibés 





Praetorius 

Dance Song..... : 

Voice of Spring (cantata). me Ws ae £ ; Carl Busch 
Dedicated to the Cantata Club 


Incidental so 
Mrs. William Wallace Passage, Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, Mrs: 
E. W. Homiston, Mrs. J. Le Hart, Mrs. Olive C. Swaney, 
Miss Susan S. Boice, Mrs. Frederick Mabbett and Miss 
May E. Cosgrove 

The smaller numbers were given with exquisite taste, 
and all of them had to be repeated 
were Isis; Glide On, which received its first presentation in 
America, and the beautiful Christmas Carol cf Praetorius 
A though only heard through the choruses, the voice of Mrs 
A. A. Webber stood out clearly, revealing what a magnifi- 
cent organ of tone she has 

Mr. William J. Lavin was heard for the first time this 
season in concert, and indeed to fine advantage, for he isan 
artist in the true sense, and every note that emanated from 
him came in an easy, graceful way, devoid of the seeming 
strain that so many tenors are afflicted with, He is power- 
ful throughout, and his interpretations are intelligent and 
poetical. He gave an aria from Gioconda, by Ponchielli, 
L’ Adieu de Rondel, by De Lara; I Know Not, by Lucien 
Howe, and to appease the tumultuous demand for more he 
sang Rogers’ dainty little song At Parting. 
the incidental solos in The Voice of Spring. 
a young Italian vioinist, made a very favorable impression 
upon his hearers by the skillful manner in which he proved 
He played a rhapsodie by 


He also sang 
Mr. Quintano, 


his control over the violin 
Hauser, which was rather too mildly poetic for the Hun- 
have contained, but the 
Wieniawski and the 


garian flavor which it should 


berceuse of Loret, the mazurka of 
encore numbers were beautifully given. 

The work of the evening, however, unquestionably fell 
upon Mrs. Emma Richardson-Kiister, who presided at the 
piano during every number, and it is only just to say that 
the accompaniments were flawless. Miss Kate 5S. Chitten- 
den was at the organ. 

On Wednesday evening I attended for the first time one 
of the soirees given by Mr. Claassen’s pupils, assisted by Mr. 
Charles Stuart Phillips, tenor, and Mr. Oscar Wagner, bass- 
A Schubert program was given, in which I heard 
Miss Emma 


baritone. 
some young players who give great promises. 
Schlitz played the Impromptu, op. 8, No. 2, and Miss Pauline 
Boettcher the op. 142, No. 5,in a manner that was more 
than acceptable—it was enjoyable. Both 
evince much understanding, as do in fact all of the pu- 


young - ladies 
pils, even to the younger ones, among whom Emma and 
Ward Williams were especially interesting. 
participated, and all satisfactorily, were: Otto L. Fischer, 
Elia Louise Morris, Irma Hagedorn, Gertrude Wagner, 
Emily Molter, Edith Reynolds, Minnie Martin, 
Schieffer, Lillie Streubel, Meta Kremer and Florence Losee 

Mr. Wagner is a recent arrival in America and is a mag- 
In tone and in style he is eminently fitted for 


Others who 


Frieda 


nificent singer. 
grand opera, in which capacity he is well known abroad. 
He sang Der Lindenbaum and Ungeduld with a wealth of 
musical sentiment and scholarly interpretation. Mr 
Phillips formed a fine contrast with the purity and refine- 
ment of his tenor, which was so beautifully revealed by an 


Weinzier! | 


Espec ially enjoyable | 
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Ave Maria and a Serenade. 
bert program, as encore he paid a deep compliment to Mr 
Claassen by singing an exquisite little composition of his, 
which was indeed worthy the beautiful interpretation which 
it received. ‘The capacity of Wissner Hall was tested that 
night. 

On Thursday night the long looked for recital by Emma 
Juch and Victor Herbert occurred in Association Hall, to 
the largest audience that has yet assembled for this course 
That it was not disappointed was very much in evidence 
from the peals of applause that greeted these artists upon 
Emma Juch still 


their appearance and after each number. 


retains her sway, and although she has been before the 
public long and often, the ease of her stage presence, the 
true art with which she uses her voice, still delightful, and 
the intelligence with which she makes her selections, make 
her as attractive as ever to the song-loving public. She 
sang 

Lied der Brau 

Die Stille... oreiee hes Schumann 
Volksliedchen 

An den Sonnenschein 


| Before Daybreak Nevin 

| Airly Beacon..,.......) 

| Nymphs and Shepherds.. peempeses ; ‘ Purcell 
Polly Willis...... + Sdebbdeteddves - ° ...Dr. Arne 


| Soupir. Bemberg 
a aap baoosiens -++++++-Chaminade 
Massanet 


Les Enfants .. 


Angel's Serenade, with ‘cello obligato.. Braga 


Of Mr. Herbert's playing I can only say that the audience 


was entranced by the sweetness and delicacy with which 


his numbers were given. Much of the time the ‘cello 
seemed to be like a violin in his hands, broadening into the 
viola tones until the deep, rich ‘cello came out in its glory 


And the music, the actual art that is in him, is exceptional 


| 


and refreshing indeed. He gave 


W. Kienz! | 


Sonata in A... cesses pesebe Bo 


serceuse 


Goens 


Scherzo 

Le Cygne... Saint-Saéns 
Nocturne 
Petite Valse 


Tarantella 


Herbert 


los were well given by Miss Jennie Figgis, 


| It would be almost impossible to express an exception 


where everything was done with such finish, yet the way 


he played the Saint-Saéns’ number will linger long with his 
hearers. Two of the encores that I think of now were Traii- 
Herbert, and Mme 






merei, played by Mr 





Silent Rose, by Herbert, and was accomp j { 
composer himself. Mr. Alex. Rihm played the accompani- 
| ments. I regret to say that the last of this enjoyable 
series of song recitals will occur January 28, when Mar- 


guerite Hall, William H. Rieger and Bertha Bucklin, vio- 


linist, will give the program 


George Riddle, the well-known dramatic reader, made 


his first appearance on Friday in his first presentation of 
William Tell, ‘with orchestral accompaniment. Although 
| the orchestra was small, the personnel will be all that is 
necessary to know how meritorious and how finished was its 
work under the baton of Mr. Arthur Claassen. Messrs 
Henry P. Schmitt, Frank Kirchhuebel, John C. Rietzel, 
Herman Risch, Otto 
Jos. Laendner and Felix Leifels 


Henry Riedrich, Julius 


Stoeckert, Louis Kester, 


4 ewlg, 


formed the organization. 

Mr. Riddle has lost none of the refinement which makes 
his work so enjoyable. Gifted with a wonderful control of 
voice, his hearers can never fail to realize every situation as 
well as if the eye were witnessing a fully equipped stage 
His readings form one of the most enjoyable series of en- 
tertainments presented by the Brooklyn Institute. On 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night Association Hall was 
completely filled to hear this talented man, On Friday and 
Saturday of next week he will give Browning's In a Bal- 
cony and Sheridan’s School for Scandal 

The Schubert program, given by the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bund on Sunday evening, was not less of a success than the 
previous efforts of this organization under the careful and 
Louis Koemmerich. The string 
Kirchhubel, H 


itely 


telling direction of Mr 
Messrs. Carl Venth, F 


Biedrich as participants, were exqui 


quartets, with 





crasel and H j 
given. From the delicacy of shading to the ensemble they 
left nothing to be desired 

Mr. Koemmenich gave a short but exhaustive sketch of 
the great master. Mr. William Bartels sang three solos and 
in duet with a charming singer, Miss Clara 
Mr. Carl Venth worked 


appeared 
Deckner, with very good effect 
ina measure to a disadvantage from the fact that Schu- 
bert wrote nothing smaller than sonaten for the violin, but 
in the Ave Maria he had still the opportunity to show what 
a thorough musician he is as well as how perfect his tone 
and style 

Miss Hildegard Hoffmann seemed rather more at ease 
than at former concerts, much to the success of her 
and a solo with the male chorus of the soci ty A beauti- 
ful number was The Lord Is My Shepherd, by the female 
Mr. Riedrich richly deserved the 


long and loud applause, for he played the serenade with a 


voices of the society. 


wealth of pathos dominated by the musician’s brain. A 
piano arrangement of the Ufinished Symphony was given 


Notwithstanding the Schu- 
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by Mmes. A. Horle, L. Lehman, A. Popp and S. Doer- 
flinger on two pianos, and Mr. Theodor Francke ably played 
a solo. 

Mr. Alexander Rihm was accompanist Encores were 
demanded long and often and the Saengerbund Hall was 
filled 

The programs of the Boston symphony concerts for Friday 
night and Saturday I append 

FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2 
Overture to Fidelio Beethoven 
Air from The Seasons Haydn 
Little suite, Children's Games, op. 2 « Georges Bizet 
(First time in Brooklyn.) 
March (Trumpets and Drums) (C minor) 4-4 time 
Bercause (The Doll) (B major) 6-8 time 
Impromptu (The Top) (A minor) 2-4 time 
Duo (Little Husband, Little Wife) (B flat major) 2-4 time 
Galop (The Bal!) (A major) 2-4 time 








Song, The Two Grenadiers Schumann 
Mephisto waltz , . : Liszt 
Symphony, No 3, Scotch . Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Mr. Pol. Plangon 
SATURDAY, AFTERNOON, JANUARY 2 
Overture, Oberon ; - ove , Weber 
Solo number (not yet announced) 
Unfinished Symphony : 
Solo number, four entractes from Carmen . Bizet 
Smetana 


Schubert 


Symphonic poem, Wallenstein’s Camp 
(First time.) 
Soloist, Miss Toulinguet. 

Mrs. Walter Reed, one of the well-known contraltos from 
the Pacific Coast, is visiting in New York, brushing up on 
repertory and charming many people with her beautiful 
voice. Mrs. Reed is visiting at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Northrop on Fifty-sixth street 

One of the most resonant, rich true baritones I have ever 
heard is unfortunately not to be heard on the concert stage, 
where it ought to be. Mr. Chas. E. Kent is the happy pos- 
sessor of it, and his interpretations of music of the better 
class is something admirable. It is to be hoped that at 
some time in the future he will appear in concert, where he 
will certainly be a credit. By invitation of Dr. Richard W. 
Crowe, I heard the musical services at the Temple Beth 
Elohim, where he is organist and choirmaster. The service 
seemed like a magnificent recitative through the beauty of 
the deep, rich voice of the cantor, Mr. S. Radnitz. The 
choir is exceptionaiy good and well balanced in the music 
which mostly consisted of traditional matter 

Mrs. F. E. Huddle, Miss Katherine Krymer, Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Balze are the singers, who under the valuable direc 
tion of Dr. Crowe form a fine quartet 

Last Sunday at the Church of the Pilgrims Elijah’s gems 
were selected and beautifully given by a choir whose degree 
of excellence is hard to equal, and of whose work Mr. Al- 
bert Caswell may justly feel proud. Miss Alice Merritt, 
Miss Ruth Thompson, Mr. Wm. Lavin and Mr. Grant 
Odell sang solos, and were heard in concert with fine effect. 
Mr. Caswell is organist as well as choir director. An an- 
them of Sullivan's was also given. There is some question 
of the Arion Singing Society withdrawing from the Phila- 
delphia Song Festival, owing to some difference between 
Dr. Schildge, the esteemed president of the Arions and Mr. 
S. K. Saenger, president of the United Singers of Brooklyn, 
more detail of which I will give next time. I will also give 
account of Mrs. Wharton’s musicale, which occurs to-night, 
and of Lohengrin, which will be presented at the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday 

Emitit Frances BAUER 


Chaminade and Marteau.—The great French woman- 
composer Chaminade will be heard in about forty concerts 
in the beginning of next season. She will also occasionally 
conduct orchestral concerts 

Henri Marteau, the well-known young violinist, will also 
revisit America next year. Both artists will be under the 


management of the Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Boston Symphony Orehestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will give its third concert this season at the Metro- 
Mme. Melba will 


last appearance in concert this 


politan Opera House on Thursday evening 


; 


be the soloist, and it will be her 


season. The orchestral numbers include Smetana’s Wallen 
stein’s Camp, Fidelio, overture; Tschaikowsky’s symphony 


in F minor, No. 4, and selections from Humperdinck’s 


King’s Children 





Carlotta Desvignes’ Tour.—The tour of Miss Carlotta 


Des s, contralto, with Mme. Camilla Urso, violinist, 





will close or inst Dates from the 16th follow 

léth, T th, Washington, D. ¢ 19th, Richmond. Va 
Zist, I s c Nashville, Tenn.; 3th Memphis; 2th, At 
lanta, Ga.; 2H! lle, Tent 





) 


The two following weeks Miss Desvignes will sing in the 
South, and has booked for February, March and April a 
great many engagements, having but a few open dates left 

Mme. von Januschowsky has also lately been engaged by 
Mr. Walter 
of special performances during the balance of his season 
beginning in Philadelphia on the 27th of this month with the 
During the 


Damrosch as one of his prime donne for a series 


part of Denna Anna in Mozart's Don Giovanni 
season of Mr. Damrosch at the Metropolitan Opera House 
she will be heard in several of her most prominent réles. 
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Associated Press dispatches from Washington 
referring to Lilli Lehmann’s New York success. 
How did the Washington representative of the Asso- 
ciated Press know anything of Lilli Lehmann’s New 
York success unless he read and studied all the criti- 
cisms on her song recital here? And even if he did 
, what was it his affair to telegraph from Washing- 
ton an opinion on a New York performance? We 
congratulate those Western papers that eliminated 


So 


from the Washington telegram the opinions of the | 


Washington agent of the Associated Press, and who 
printed the facts only ; it displayed the fact that 
they were properly edited. 

The success of Lilli 
was by no means unequivocal, for it was demon- 
strated that, while she understands the finesse of the 
vocal art, she had no voice left, and without voice 
there can be no singing. 


Why not give our native American girls who stud- | 


ied at such a great expense in Europe an opportunity, 
instead of wasting our time and money on the un- 
sympathetic foreigner whose musical instrument (in 
this case the voice) is actually ‘played out”? 
What object is there in constantly banishing our 
native aspirants from all chances ever to become 
great or even useful in the musical art and yet sub- 
stitute for them the superannuated voices or players 


of Europe? What will it all end in? 


E have made a local hero of Jean Reszke, and 
when he sneezes everybody must cry ‘‘Gesund- 
heit.”.. To miss that would be sacrilegious. But this 
very man Reszke will never give to an American 
singer the opportunity to be heard in his native land. 
He will never study and sing an American made song, 
and he will never permit the mounting of an Ameri- 
can opera. He represents the foreign type which is 
crushing out of American art life its soul and conse- 
quently its future. 

The only interests he has in this country are cen- 
tred in money, in profit, in gain. Asan evidence of his 
insincerity, and to prove that his artistic instincts are 
mere pretensions and sham, it is only necessary to 
point to his manceuvre in the case of his relative Lit- 
vinne, whom he brought over to supplant good | 
American artists with. 

How much money does Reszke clear every year in 
America? How much in Europe? Why will they not 
listen to him on the Continent? Why can he not se- 
cure even one Bayreuth engagement? Are they fools 


or are we fools ? 


Music Items. 


Lillian Blauvelt at Lakewood.—Lillian Blauvelt has 
gone to the Lakewood Hotel, Lakewood, N. J., for a few 
weeks’ rest preparatory to her extensive concert tour. 

Arthur Hartmann’s Recital.—Arthur M. Hartmann, 
the wonderful boy violinist, will give a recital in Musical 
Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on Wednesday evening, February 


Lehman here in New York | 
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| 
NUMBER of Western papers last week published a giant among singers. What will happen after he stops | francs a night in the United States, and 25 per cent. on all 


singing here? Will there never be toleration for another 
tenor? Will they all be compared unfavorably with him ?” 
— Sun. 

Rive-King.—Mme. Julie Rive-King will be the soloist 
at the next concert of the Seidl Society, which wil! occur on 
February 2. 

Bruno Oscar Klein Ill.—Bruno Oscar Klein, the well- 
known composer, is seriously ill at his residence. An oper- 
ation afew days ago relieved him somewhat. His physicians 
| have, however, strong hopes of his recovery, for his consti- 
tution is very strong. Mr. Klein has been overworking 
lately. 
| Isabel Edmunds Schiller.—Isabel Edmunds Schiller, 
| the well-known soprano of Dr. Lyman’s church in Brook- 
lyn, has been studying repertory this season with Victor 
Harris. She has a pure lyric soprano of good range and 
flexibility and of musical nature. Mrs. Schiller has sung 
with great success in concert and oratorio, and her pleas- 
| ing personality and marked musical temperament, com- 
| bined with considerable culture and experience, give her 
work a quality that is at once rare and delightful. Mrs. 
Schiller will be heard in concert here this season, 

Albert Lockwood in Troy.—Mr. Lockwood has been 
| engaged by the Chromatic Club, of Troy, for a piano re- 
cital on the 2ist. He will play the following program: 
Kreisleriana, Schumann; Appassionata Sonata, Beethoven; 
Intermezzo, Brahms; Ballade (Leonore), Rubinstein; Pre- 
ludes, Etudes and Ballade by Chopin; Menuett and Im- 
| promptu, Schubert, andthe Twelfth Rhapsodie, Liszt. This 
| is the club which opened their series with a song recital by 
Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, assisted by Mr. F. W. Ries- 
berg; also the Kneisel Quartet later. The following anent 
| Mr. Lockwood's recent recital at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
| Hall is from the 7rzbune (Krehbiel): 

Mr. Lockwood has a most admirable talent for piano playing. It 


| would not be surprising to those who listened with the ears of experi- 
ence and discrimination last night if it should turn out to be even 


genius. What bent his gifts will follow cannot be predicted, but con- 


idering the ease with which he overcomes technical difficulties, the 
hope may be expressed that he will devote himself to a pursuit of the 
spirit rather than the body of his art, and become, what obviously he 
can become, a pianist who shall make for the good of the art in its 
best sense, and bring honor to it, himself and his country. 


War on Foreign Opera Singers. 





| No SHow IN THE UNITED States ror Home Tatent Un- 


rit A CHANGE CoMEs, 








USIC lovers in the United States are waking 
up to the cold, frigid fact that American vocal talent 


| has no show in this country, for the simple and very suffi- 
| cient reason that American audiences .have been taught to 
bow the knee to a foreign joss in the shape of foreign opera | 


and concert singers, until things have come-to such a pretty 
pass that after an American girl has spent several years 
abroad, expended thousands of dollars in building up her 
voice, she returns home—to be welcomed and appreciated? 
Oh, no, unsophisticated reader, don’t you flatter yourself. 
She returns home to find the public, the American public 
have no use for her, because forsooth she is not a foreigner 
with an unpronounceable name as long as a string of macca- 


roni, and because she has not won the applause of the Euro- 


pean audiences. This wrong-headed notion has been 
diligently fostered and encouraged by Jean de Reszké, the 
noted Polish baritone-tenor, who in addition to being pos- 
sessed of a fine voice has shown himself a marvel in his 


3, when he will play most difficult and attractive works of | ability to wheedle and bamboozle the public; and surround- 


} 


Ernst, Sarasate, Brahms-Joachim, Corelli, Wieniawski and | ing himself with a coterie of supporters, commonly known 


Huber. | 





A Tecla Vigna Pupil.—Miss Ada Glasca, a pupil of 
Tecla Vigna, made her appeavance at the Pope concert re- 
cently in Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. She won instant 
recognition, as her soprano voice is one of purity and elas- 
ticity—well managed and under good control. Vigna is | 
proud of her success. 


Bon Voyage.—N. Vert the well-known London manager, 
who arrived here about three weeks ago, sailed for home on 
the Lucania last Saturday. He came over in the interest 
of the Albani concert tour now in progress in British 
Columbia and to arrange for their Australian tour, which 
however, he abandoned. 

Mr. Vert will not bring any European artists to America, 
as the prices they demand when offers are made for the 
United States make it impossible for the manager to see 
any profit therein. 

Reszke Terrorizes All.—The first tenor to sing Romeo 
here since Jean de Reszke made the opera popular was 
young Salignac, who was heard in the part on Saturday 
night. He had to suffer the usual comparison with his dis- | 
tinguished predecessor. 


son with Jean de Reszke. 


I do, and I cannot understand why I should necessarily 
have been compared with the greatest tenor of his time and 


In spite of success, M. Salignac is | 
distressed that that he should have been judged in compari- | 
“If I were as great a singer as | 
he,” M. Salignac said, ‘‘I would not be receiving the salary | 


as stars, the ungodly outfit has been completely successful 
in weeding out all opposition in the shape of American com- 
| petition. But fortunately this is a country that calls for fair 
play, and we have a time-honored motto, ‘‘ Give every man 


a show”; and when we say man, we mean woman also. 


| By common consent America is noted for its fine female 


voices. Then why are they not heard in opera and more in 


concert in this country? 


| next to an impossible thing to give the American girl a | 


| chance to show herself. Even Nordica, strong as she is, 
| has proven no match for the Polish boss, and is now forced 
to go concertizing about the country on her own hook instead 
of appearing in grand opera in the larger cities, as she is so 
well qualified to do. Now the shrewd Polish tenor has so 
| wrought upon the American public that he has been able to 

command financial returns from three to five times what he 
| would receive in Europe; and the same thing holds true of 


| the foreign singers whom he has so successfully succeeded | 


in foisting upon credulous America. Melba cannot get 
over 1,000 francs a night in Paris, and then only for a few 


appearances, while in the United States she asks and re- 


ceives from $1,000 to $2,000 for a concert appearance, or, as 
the New York Musica, Courier says, ‘1,000 francs in 


bery of the public, and sure to make opera again a failure.” 
Then Tue Courier further states that ‘‘ Jean de Reszké 
who receives 1,000 francs per nightin Paris, is assured 6,250 


For the plain reason that the de | 
| Reszké outfit has so manipulated the market that it is | 


Paris , 10,000 francs in America—downright, shameless rob- | 


| sums received at the box office over and above a stipulated 
sum, making it on attractive nights sometimes as high as 
15,000 francs for a night,” five francs making an American 
dollar. 

Then, continuing, THe Musica Courier says: ‘* The 
result is the locking out of all students of music from the 
opera ; ostracizing from operatic study all poor and struggling 
musicians; banishing from the opera all persons except 
those who have millions and go for fashion, and those who 
must sacrifice all other amusemants in order to pay tribute 
to these foreign cormorants who despise America and its 
toadies, and are right in doing so.” After further moraliz- 
ing the same authority observes truly enough: ‘‘ Why 
should we continue to send our children to Europe when the 
tendency is directly against us as ideal artists from the very 
fact that there is no ideal apparent with the foreign teacher 
except filthy American lucre. Under the dictatorship of de 
Reszké all American music has been completely obliterated 
in the entourage of the Metropolitan Opera House. Not 
even in a Sunday night concert is there a particle of a show 
for an American work or an American song. We are over- 
whelmed with a suffocating foreign incubus that stifles every 
effort to rise to the dignity of self-assertion. The tributes 
paid by the press and the adulation of society make public 
heroes of people whose duties should be relegated, as they 
are in Europe, to the simple work to be done before the foot- 
lights. In this terrible state of affairs the very kernel of all our 
future work is destroyed, and we see nothing ahead except a 
dismal career for native or resident musical aspirants.” In 
concluding one of its striking editorials on this matter Tue 
MusicaL Courier says: ‘‘ Why not, then, as a final con- 
clusion or remedy, close the opera for good ; let the foreigners 
go home to their native haunts, and let us take some time 
for the readjustment of our musical affairs in order to rebuild 
them on an intelligent basis ?” 

Tue Musica Courter through its bright editor-in-chief, 
Marc A. Blumenberg, inaugurated this just and righteous 
war some months ago, and with persistency and indomit- 
able patience worthy of the highest commendation he has 
mapped out and is carrying out a great campaign in favor 
of the American girl as against the foreign singer, who has 
crowded her so badly to the wall—thanks to the thoughtless, 
truckling, unpatriotic American public, and THe Musicat 
Courier deserves the hearty, cordial support of every 
American paper. It is gratifying to notice that Reginald 
de Koven in the New York Wor/d is appreciating Tue 
Musicat Covurter’s position, and is ‘lending a helping 
hand.” So is the Boston 7ranscripi, so is the New York 
Sun, so are other quick witted papers, and there is just 
hope that ere long the entire American press will be raising 
such a hue and cry on the heels of this foreign contingent, 
these vocal Hessians, these Polish mercenaries, that the 
American public ~‘ will take a tumble to itself,” to quote the 
vernacular, or as Sam Jones would say, ‘‘ quit its mean- 
ness,” and come to a just realization that we have just as 
good singers in the United States as they have in Europe. 

Goit, pard! Go it Blumenberg, old boy! Keep up your 
lick for the American girl and the American flag, and as 
the late lamented John Phoenix Squibob would say, ‘‘ Long 
may she fumigate!”—£/ Paso Daily Herald, January 6, 





1897. 


Norman McLoud.—Mr. McLoud is one of the busiest 
teachers in Boston. His business has greatly increased in 
| the last few years owing to the reputation achieved for him 
by the splendid successes of several pupils. 

He is a fine musician, and therefore brings to his work 
knowledge which he is pre-eminently skillful in imparting to 
others. Much of his success as a teacher he ascribes to the 
fact that he not only endeavors to instruct his pupils how to 
sing, but insists on their becoming musicians as well, thus 
| not only broadening their style and power of musical per- 
ception and interpretation, but qualifying them to render 
difficult works without being a source of anxiety and irrita- 
tion to a conductor. The excellence of his work and the 
quality of his pupils may be judged from the fact that last 
| season he was able to supply out of their ranks a complete 
list of soloists for the performance of Verdi's Requiem and 
The Creation by leading choral societies. 
| He makes no claim to the exclusive knowledge of a par- 





| ticular infallible method, nor does he boast of the numerous 
and noted masters he has studied under both here and 
abroad, but he is in the more fortunate position of being 
able to prove his ability by pointing to the high salaried 
church positions held by his pupils and their unqualified 
success in both the concert and oratorio fields. His promi- 
nence as a teacher in Boston has been won only after years 
of hard work and presistent effort, and he richly deserves 
the steady success which constantly attends his conscientious 
| teaching. 

Steffanone.—From Naples comes the announcement of 
the death of a singer once celebrated here and in Europe, 
Mme. Bina Steffanone, aged seventy-three. She had a 
| beautiful soprano voice, clear, and of great compass, which 
she knew how to use intelligently and great dramatic feel- 
|ing. After a brilliant career in Europe she came to Amer- 
| ica, and appeared here at the Astor Place House, then un- 
| der the management of Max Maretzek. 
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No. 881. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1897. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- | 


day from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford Circus, 
W. London, England. This paper, while containing the 


salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, | 


devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- 
out Great Britain and the British Colonies. 
Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


> 


AST Thursday’s mail contained a letter in the 
envelope of the Waterloo Organ Company, a 
copy of which is here appended, bearing date of 
January 6, 1897, and addressed to no one in particu- 
lar—a circular letter, one which goes ‘round without 
definite directions: 


WATERLOO ORGAN COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ma.coim Love Pianos AND WATERLOO ORGANS. 
WATERLOO, N. J., January 6, 1807 


Dear Str—For our own satisfaction we would like to ascer- 
tain the relative value of the different music trade papers, 
and you will oblige us if you will answer the following ques- 
tions. Yourname will not be used in any event. 

What trade papers do you read ? 

How many trade papers do you subscribe for, and what 
are they ? 

What do you consider the leading trade paper in New 
York city? 

What do you consider the leading trade paper in Chicago ? 

Your reply will greatly oblige us. 
Yours truly, 
WATERLOO OrGAN ComPANY. 


now each advertiser must act upon his own impres- 
sions and judgment. 

There should have been added to question number 
two the words to make it read: 
‘‘How many trade papers do you subscribe for and 
pay for, and what (or which) are they ?—for a dealer 
will have value only for that which he pays for in a 
When a man 
subscribes for a paper, and incloses his year’s sub- 
scription and keeps this up each year, it is proof posi- 
tive that he attaches value to that paper, while he 


‘and pay for,” 


newspaper, as in any other article. 


may read or glance through any number of other | 


journals sent him gratis; while he wouldn’t miss them 


Company to gain some idea of the relative impor- 
tance of the music trade press, by which to regulate 
their future advertising; and as this circular letter 
has been sent to but a limited number of dealers or 
manufacturers, we should like to call their attention 
to some few facts concerning the music trade press 
that may be of interest to them and to all advertisers. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Some two years ago, or perhaps a little longer, at a 
meeting of the board of directors of THE Musical 
COURIER COMPANY, of the 
situation in the music trades it was prognosticated 
that just the condition that to-day exists would come 
to pass—the whole tendency of the trade was toward 
just its present straits. The cheap piano, the forced 
instalment sales, the fake hypothecated paper, the 
overproduction in certain the effect of un- 
wieldy combinations, the advent of the bicycle—all of 
these points and many others were discussed and a 


after a careful canvass 


lines, 


new course of action was decided upon which has 
thus far resulted in superb success 

It was definitely decided that THE MusICAL COURIER 
should drop from both its departments all of those ad- 
vertisers who were not prompt pay, or who could not 
afford to pay the advanced prices decided upon, to 
cut down all spaces to the minimum and to establish 
a uniform price of $100 per inch per year, with spe- 
cial prices for preferred positions, &c. In doing this 
the paper was gradually contracted until it was pos- 





The value of replies to these questions depends | 
entirely uppon the people to whom they are ad-| 
dressed. If they are sent to a certain section of the 
country the proportion of answers in favor of each of 
the trade papers will be different from that which 
would be received from another section. If they are 
addressed to all the dealers of the Waterloo Organ 
Company they will be of a nature different from | 
what would be received from an assorted lot of 
dealers, though the Waterloo people may have in- 
terest only in their own representatives. 

The investigation would be much more interesting 
if we did but know more particulars about it. The 
essential spirit of the investigation is good, and no 
paper need fear the result of such inquiries if it be | 
conducted on honest lines—on truthful claims as to 
circulation and general usefulness. If only the entire 
fraternity of dealers could be induced to answer these 
and some other pertinent questions, the whole prob- 
lem of the status of the music trade press could be | 
solved to the satisfaction of all advertisers, whereas | 


sible for a given sum to print and circulate more 
copies than ever before, and to even then effect a 
saving of a considerable sum for presswork, paper, 
handling, &c. 

More energy was put 
the paper, and it has been developed to its present 


in the music department of 


| magnificent proportions within a comparatively short 


time—proof positive that there had existed a field for 
just such an organ, a field that had lain undeveloped 
until THE MusicaL CourRIER entered it. As this de- 
partment of the paper has increased in importance it 
has forced the paper into other channels, giving it a 
wider, more comprehensive scope than ever it en- 


joyed when it was but a trade paper with a music de- 


partment attached. THE Musical CourRIER is now 
to be found on all newsstands in the United States; 
it is in tens of thousands of musical families each week ; 
it isthe paper for the musician, the amateur, the 
teacher, student, for all who are interested in mat- 
ters musical, and it goes, too, each week to every 


dealer in the United States who is worthy of consid- | 


| governed not alone by its numerical extent, but by 


sufficiently to subscribe for them if they were stopped. | 
Probably it is the object of the Waterloo Organ | 
| are supposed to be read by people who buy pianos 





eration when the question of selling goods arises. 
The circulation of THe MusicaL CourRIER is so in- 
finitely larger than all the trade papers combined 
that it were useless at this late day to enter into com- 

























































parative figures 

The circulation of a music trade paper that is a 
music trade paper, pure and simple, must be restricted 
at all times, and the value of its circulation must be 
the conditions under which itis published. To illus- 
trate: The Waterloo Organ Company is a concern 
making both 
logues, sends out salesmen and does everything else 
The company wants 


organs and pianos, publishes cata- 
in its power to create business 


to reach a larger field by advertising in papers that 


and organs. 

The 
similar question approaches it from the wrong side, 
as does the Waterloo himself, 
which paper shall I advertise in, which paper reaches 


average piano manufacturer in tackling a 


concern. He asks 


the greatest number of dealers, when his problem 
should be which dealers do I went and which paper 
the 
which paper in reaching that class of dealers is apt 
to most favorably affect them in my interests ; in 


reaches most of them, with added question, 


other words, which paper will be believed if it says 
good things of me 

This 
traveling man to visit every dealer in, say, the State of 
Ohio or the State of 
dealers and send them the man who could 


same manufacturer would not send out a 


Illinois, but he would select his 
make the 
best impression on them. And this brings us to the 


question of who does a man care to reach in an 


advertisement, and how many are there worth solicit- 
ing trade from. There's the important point of this 
whole music and music trade newspaper advertising 
a circulation 


Suppose a trade paper has 


10,000 dealers, which none has, for there are not that 


among 
many dealers; suppose a trade paper has a circula- 


tion among 5,000 dealers, which none has, for no 


trade paper prints that number; or among 4,000, or 
3,000, or 2,000, of what advantage is that to you as a 
To put it differently 
—how many dealers are there in the United States to 


piano maker or an organ maker? 
whom you would ship one piano on a telegraph or 


mail order on four months’ time? How many? How 
many dealers are there in the United States to whom 
you would ship two pianos on a mail or telegraph 
How many in New York State ? 


through New Eng- 


order? How many ? 
in Pensylvania ? Ohio? Illinois ? 
land? in the South? West of the 


down with your traveling man and count ‘em all up, 


Mississippi? Sit 


putting down each man eligible in your judgment 


based on his present condition. Ten years ago, five 
years ago, three years ago, the same conditions did 
not prevail ; now they do; ‘tis too bad they do, but 
they do just as hard. 

Make out a list of 


those who are giving you satisfaction in purchases 


your present agents, separate 


and settlements from those who are not, and then 
make up a list from your Dun’s or Bradstreet's, aided 
by your own knowledge and that of your traveling 
man, and see how many dealers there are to whom 


you would like to sell if you could, and how many 
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dealers there are whom you would like to have know 
about your goods anyhow, on general principles, then 
take your own knowledge of the papers which reach 
these men, and estimate which paper would be most 
apt to interest them and influence them in your favor. 
Take your own knowledge of how the papers interest 
you personally and apply it to the case of these deal- 
ers whose patronage you seek. Consider if they 
would give weight to the opinion of papers that have 
something good to say of all pianos, from the useless 
$75 box to the best grand piano made. 

Put yourself in the place of any one of the first fifty 
men on your eligible list and consider how you would 
be affected by an advertisement or an article in any 


one of.the small papers that seek your advertise- | 


ments? Realize that you want but a limited number 


of dealers, and these of the best, and that these are | 


the men who subscribe for and pay for THE Musica. 
CouRIER, and read it and have confidence in it, and 


you will understand why THE MusicaL COURIER can | 


charge the highest rates of any paper in any way in- 
terested in the music industries. Realize, too, that 
THE Musica CouriIER reaches ten of thousands of 
musical people each week, here, there, everywhere, 
people who buy, possess, discuss and are in every 
way interested in pianos, and you will see why the 
very best manufacturers are advertisers in these 
columns to the extent of thousands of dollars per 
year, while they pay small sums to the small papers 
just as you do, because those papers have no stand- 
ing, no influence and a circulation which, limited 
though it is, reaches a lot of people you would not 
trust for a stool and cover. 

These are hard facts, and these are times for hard 
facts. It is disagreeable sometimes to be confronted 
with them. We wishit wereotherwise. We should like 
to see all the small trade papers prosperous, and their 
editors able to pay for their own lunches, but things 
have changed, and the sooner we recognize that the 
more money we'll make or save. THE MUSICAL Covu- 
RIER is now in its 18th year, is published at its own 
printing establishment, and in 1897 will issue bigger 
editions than ever before, which will go to people 
who are sufficiently interested in musical affairs and 
pianos and the music trades to buy the paper and to 
pay for it—people to whom yon would be glad to sell, 
and people who should know all about your goods. 


THAT RETAIL COMBINE. 


—— tee 


W* cannot imagine just how Mr. F. P. Anderson, 


of Brooklyn, is going to succeed in his project | 


for a combination of manufacturers in a great retail 
stock company if it is based on the same general out- 
lines as his scheme of several years ago. Since then 


so many changes have occurred in the cities of New | 
York and Brooklyn, and the whole trend and ten- | 


dency of the piano houses have been so radically 
altered, that the major portion of his former theories 
will not apply at the present time. A brief reversion 
to the outlines of the original plan may be of interest 
if only to refresh the memories of those who at that 
time lent at least tacit approval. 

Mr. Anderson proposed to make a combination of 
twenty-five piano manufacturers, to be known as the 
‘‘Anderson Consolidated Piano Company,” with a 
capital stock of $300,000, of which amount he was to 
contribute $100,000, the twenty-five manufacturers 
to put up $5,000 or $10,000 each to the extent of the 
remaining $200,000. Of this latter amount $2,500 
might be paid in in pianos, as exchange for stock in 
the company, but the rest was to be in cash, for it 
was needed as a working capital. 

Mr. Anderson’s prospectus embraced these general 
propositions, based upon his own observation; 


FirsT—The annual sale of pianos in Brooklyn exceeded 6,000. Of 
that number 80 per cent. were stencils and 20 per cent. what were 
then known as legitimate instruments. Mr. Anderson and his 
company were to get this 20 per cent. or as much of it as they 
could. 

SECOND—No piano house could conduct a successful business in 
Brooklyn with less than $50,000 capital which would require an 
annual sale of 200 pianos. Ten houses selling 2,000 (the legitimate 
20 per cent.) would, argued Mr. Anderson, require an investment 
of $500,000 and that, he said, would be the limit of the business to be 
done, which would mean that fifteen or sixteen houses would be 
left out entirely unless they came into the Anderson Consolidated 
Piano Company. 

THIRD—Twenty-five houses doing business separately (that is if they 
could do any, which, according to the second claim, they couldn't) 
would be at an individual expense of $12,000 or a total of $300,000, 


or, to be more exact, adding the interest, $307,500, whereas together 


the individual cost would be but $3,520 or altogether $88,000, thus | 
! 


| saving $219,500 before they began business. 

This is the former scheme in a nutshell, in a chest- 
nut shell, and however feasible it might have been 
| years ago it is not to-day feasible in that form. It 

is reputed that Mr. Anderson has enlarged the scope 

of the plan and that he now proposes taking in all of 

Greater New York and Jersey City, and Newark, 
| &c. This new arrangement of the old ideais not yet 

ready to make public, he says, though we should 
| think the greater the publicity the greater the ben- 

efit to comprehensive projects of this kind, since all 
| would then have a chance to get in under, and Mr. 
Anderson could ‘‘ pick his choice” of them all. 

The original plan embraced the opening of a mam- 
moth piano bazaar, where each maker would occupy 


salesmen, &c. And he went into many minor de- 
tails not of interest now. 
Mr. Anderson will need to revise all his figures for 
| the new place, because the stencil business is largely 
increased and encroaches each day on the legitimacy 
of the legitimate; because the total number of 
pianos sold has materially altered, which will affect 
the choice proportion that he intended to handle; be- 
| cause enormous interests have grown up that did not 
exist in the times of the old project, as for instance 


the Wissner and Smith interests in Brooklyn, Jersey | 


City and Newark; because there is not so much profit 
in the retail piano bnsiness as there use to was; 
because in New York we have the tremendous ac- 
tivity shortly to be put forth by the John Church 
Company, while the Krell people are shortly to en- 
large, and the Weber-Wheelock Company will be 
virile competitors, not to speak of the prospects 
growing nearer each day of the New York city store 


of the W. W. Kimball Company, and then the Chicago | 


Cottage Organ Company, and a general combine of 
Chicago makers operating together; because—well 
if Mr. Anderson has $100,000 that he wants to invest 
can't he get all the pianos he wants on all the many 
kinds of terms he wants and give a trial to his pet 
scheme without all the fuss of incorporating a com- 
pany. 


KNABE MOVES. 


pea aN 
R. J. W. JENKINS, of J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, of 

Kansas City, was in New York last week after 
| having visited the Knabe factory in Baltimore, and 
arranging to represent the Knabe as his firm leader 
hereafter. 

The Driggs & Smith Music Company, of Water- 
bury, Conn., one of the most progressive of New 
England firms, also arranged last week to push the 
| Knabe as its first piano. 


IMPORTANT CASE. 


> 


A’ equity case which is now pending in court at 

Scranton, Pa., where it will be continued after 
February 1—further testimony to be taken after 
that date—-appears at first investigation to contain 
elements of vast importance to the piano trade. The 
suit is brought by the John Church Company against 
Guernsey Brothers, and Mr. Lee stated to a represent- 
ative of THE MusicaL Courter in Cincinnati last 
week that the judge’s opinion would probably decide 
whether a consignment account in Pennsylvania is 
an open account or not. The case in itself is impor- 
tant in Mr. Lee’s estimation, chiefly in this bearing 
of the law upon the subject of consignments in Penn- 
sylvania. The full particulars will in due time be 
found in these columns. 


HERE are no new developments in the severay | 


suits between the Cincinnati banks, Steinway 
& Sons and Smith & Nixon and the individual mem- 
bers of that concern as it formerly existed. 
VRE 
RANICH & BACH have computed the loss and 
gain for 1896 and are well satisfied with the 
year’s business. They are starting in the year under 
most favorable conditions as regard dealers, and their 
output will be largely in excess of the year past—at 
least all the conditions point that way. 


separate rooms, but have the advantage of a corps of | 


! 


O definite steps have as yet been taken in the 
matter of the projected incorporation of the 
| Decker Brothers Piano Company, or whatever the 
| new organization may be designated, if ever it is 
| called into existence. 
vee 
eben STEINWAY & SONS have on exhibi- 
tion in their New York warerooms three up- 
rights and a grand in special cases, hand painted, 
illustrations of some of which appeared in THE Mus!I- 
CAL COURIER of recent date—pianos that everyone 
interested in the development of art encasements 
| should critically examine. They will remain on 
| view for a few days before delivery, and will be 
| 


shown to visitors inquiring for them. 
bb 
AINE, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut—the New 
| England States—support thirty-eight. agencies for 
|the W. W. Kimball piano. How many manufac- 
turers have as many? Mr. James H. Gorham, who 
represents the Kimball interests in New England, 
accompanied by Mr. Chas. D. Blake, their Boston 
agent, passed through New York last week en route 
to Chicago by way of Washington, D. C. 
5 
me in modern inventions has so caught 
the dealer’s attention, as the orchestra at- 
tachment which Weser Brothers are using in their 
pianos. It catches the customers as well, so the 
dealers say, and that is the main point. If you arein 
| the city drop in at the Weser Brothers factory, 524 to 
528 West Forty-third street, and'examine this musi- 
cal novelty. If there is no prospect of your being 
here, send for a sample piano. It will be found 


| worth every penny it costs. 

5 eg 

HAT’S become of that great plan to literally 
tackle theW. W. Kimball Company in its own 

bailiwick? Isn't there enough of trouble now afoot 

without maliciously stirring up more? Wouldn't it be 

good plan for the man chiefly interested in this great 


project to look a little more closely to his own affairs? 
And wouldn't it be a fortunate thing if his associates 
in the scheme were to wake up bright and early some 
morning and realize what a large amount of fun he is 
having with them? 
oF 

p* )PLE who live in modern apartments appreci- 

ate the convenience of having all their rooms on 


one floor. The Behning Piano Company appreciates 
the convenience and economy of having its factory 
all on one floor in the large building at the corner of 
Park avenue and One Hundred and Thirty-second 
street, where there is as much floor area as there 


would be in a five story factory of a usual city block. 
There are some new style Behnings shortly to be 
ready and they will be the handsomest the firm has 
ever turned out. 
Se a 

HE custom of ‘‘ writing up” any special trade of 

any city has ceased, under new conditions, to 
have any further value. After visiting Cincinnati 
last week the editor of this paper concluded that to 
give an account of the opinions of the firms in the 
piano trade of that city in an extended article could 





be of no interest or value to them, certainly of none to 
the great bulk of readers of this paper, and would 
constitute an enormous waste of space without an 
object. 

For a trade paper such a course is indeed impera- 
tive, as its limited circle of readers can expect noth- 
ing but the mere trifles of trade chat, and here and 
there the personal experiences of the editor, and of 
course even these amount to nothing. Buta weekly 
publication of the vast scope of THE Musica. CouRIER 
can give no space to the reproduction en masse of 
opinions unless they embody an important element 
such as is represented in another item from Cin- 
cinnati. 

Of course, if each firm had anything of importance 
to communicate it would be the duty of the paper 
| to publish each item, but the general glitteralities 

are not welcomed by the intelligent members of the 
trade, and constitute a useless absorption of space 
which no paper with a large circulation can afford to 
waste. While these things constitute the very life 
of the small trade press, they have no value to the 
readers or advertisers of a large publication which 


| necessarily covers only the matters of moment. 
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THAT DEALERS’ MANUFACTURING COMBINA-| 


TION. 


—— = 


| 
R. HENRY ACKERMAN, of H. Ackerman & | 
Son, Marion, Ohio, who was mentioned last | 


week as the projector of a combination of some 
twenty odd piano dealers, who were to form a com- 
pany to manufacture their own cheap pianos, writes to 
THE Musicat Courter under date of January 12: 


Your letter at hand in regard to the piano manufacturers starting 
up. Will say it has only been talk, and there is nothing in it, but if 
there is I will surely let you know. I don't see how such reports get 
out. Hoping this will explain. I remain, 


Respectfully, H. ACKERMAN. 


We would suggest to Mr. Ackerman that he inter- 
view his son in the matter, for a report of the Dela- 
ware (Ohio) Gazeffe succeeded in drawing from that 
young man, William by name, a story confirming 
what we printed last week, to the effect that twenty- 
four dealers are interested in the enterprise, that 
‘‘nearly all the stock has been paid in and all of it 
taken,” and that ‘‘there will be a great advantage in 
the plan, as it will be the means of making the in- 
struments at a much lower price,” and that ‘‘ the 
pianos manufactured for each dealer will have a dif- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


fecit” in the belly of an instrument is nothing but a tribute 
to the archmaster of fiddle making. 

Our friend, however, gives a conclusive argument against 
suspicion that the article in question was intended to de- 
ceive. It bére the well-known national Teutonic trade- 
mark — ‘‘Made in Germany.” Stradivarius lived and 
labored in Cremona. 


O, Mr. Editor of the Sun; itis not “only aname”; | 


it is a fact, and that is much more than a name. 


| Because no laws have yet been made by civilized 
| nations prohibiting the indiscriminate use or applica- 


tion of all kinds and any kinds of names upon musi- 
cal instruments, makers and dealers utilize famous 


names or names of commercial value by attaching | 


them with labels or stencils upon musical instru- 
ments. : 

If an old civilization like Germany, or another 
equally old one like France, has not found it impera- 
tive to keep the traffic in musical instruments pure 
by prohibiting such means of swindling, it is not to 
be expected that a young civilization like our own 
will step into the breach to attend to this little affair 
regarding musical instruments. 

Our country is actually flooded with thousands upon 
thousands of ‘‘fake”’ violins, ‘cellos, clavichords, 
spinets, old and new pianos, and even hurdy-gurdys. 





StA 
LATEST FROM CHICAGO. 


> 
[By Wire.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
226 Wabash avenue, Janury 19, 1807. ; 


OCKETT-PUNTENNEY COMPANY, Cin 
cinnati, invited creditors to meet there to-day for 
consultation. President—H. M. Cable, representing the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Company; Calvin Whitney, repre- 
senting the A. B. Chase Company ; Peter Duffy, representing 
the Schubert Piano Company, and others. The prepara- 


tory statement was deemed satisfactory, and some ar- 
rangements are likely to be made to continue the com- 
pany’s business provided the advice of creditors will be ac- 
| cepted, of which there is now but little doubt. 

| In round numbers the liabilities are about $100,000 and 
assets about $50,000 in excess, but these must be realized on 
| gradually, as is the case in other concerns dependent upon 
| bank credit. The present condition is due to the action of 
the Cincinnati and neighboring banks in curtailing facilities 
after the collapse last spring of Smith & Nixon 

| §.S. Hockett may return from the Pacific Coast in March 


and again enter the trade. I. N. Hockett is interested in 


| electric railway enterprise in Southern California 


In Town—General Estey, Robert B. Proddow, F. B. T. Hol- 
lenberg,”of Little Rock; C. D. Blake, Boston ; James H. Gor- 
ham, New Bedford; C. A. Elmendorf, Minneapolis; Gilbert 


ferent name ;” that ‘‘ while they will be practically | But we are happy, particularly because we have 
the same instrument, the names will be changed,” | such a paper as the Sum, that can always manage to 
&c. An interview of the same purport is published | escape a direct reply to an important question by 
in the Columbus, (Ohio) Post, and the Cleveland (Ohio) | calling attention to its office cat or some mince pie, 
World of January 11 said: or Grover Cleveland or Rev. Scum Parkhurst, or 
In the last week an effort has been made to form an association of | Godkin or itself. It’s ‘‘only a name” after all. 
the leading piano dealers in Cleveland to manufacture their own — 
piano, and to give each dealer a certain prestige, by enabling him to 
sell a piano of “ his own make.” 
Mr. A. D. Coe stated that he had heard such an association was to 


be formed in this city, and was positive that an effort had been made | 
by persons at the head of the association to make a loan of funds to | The Manager of Their Chicago Branch Becomes a 


Ilember of the Emerson Piano Company . 





EMERSON—NORTHROP. 


help the association in building a factory. 

The idea of the company will undoubtedly be to manufacture what | saat 
is called stencil pianos; that is to manufacture a piano ofacertain| WN 4ocordance with an agreement made with John 
kind, and have each dealer in the combine have his name placed upon / 
that make. This piano would also sell at many different prices. I 


iati f local dealers, and are not in favor of any such deala » 7 
a a |and Joseph Gramer, the present proprietors of the 
Emerson Piano Company. The gentlemen of the 
company feel that as a member of the firm the large 


being made. 

Undoubtedly the scheme spoken of in Cleveland is 
the Ackerman scheme, and we should like very much 
to know more of a plan by which twenty-four dealers 
will manufacture cheap pianos ‘practically the | : : 
same,” ‘‘with the names changed” to be sold at | members, together with his personal and well de- 
‘‘many different prices.” | : vy 

It is within our recollection that the plan originated | #” added incentive for pushing the Emerson pianos, 
with Ackerman, Sr., some time ago, but if he doesn’t | the sale of which he has for so many years been 
want to talk about it we must fall back on Ackerman, identified with. ; : 

Jr., who seems willing to “let such reports get out.” In making the new deal the members of the Emer- 
Probably the present plan will never take definite | *°" Piano Company desire to return their thanks 
form, but it is an interesting suggestion for both | *® the trade press for their uniform courtesy and 


: . friendly encouragement. 
dealers and manufacturers to consider. riend Mpa pte tes, hent ; 
Mr. Northop will have entire control of the busi- 


ness centring in Chicago, and at the same time give 
his attention to the general business of the company. 


ONLY A NAME. 


> 


unusual rush at the A. B. Chase factory as one 
of the best evidences of the returning activity. It 
| has been customary with the A. B. Chase Company, 


Many thousands of people, perhaps, have experienced 
the surprise indicated in the subjoined letter 
To the Editor of the Sun : 


Sir—A few weeks ago I was buying some cheap violins for an | as with other piano manufacturers, to close down for | 


out of town music store, and when I examined them I found in one, 


which, if Iam not very much mistaken, was $1.50, the following sign a fortnight Of longer immediately after the first of 


the year for stocktaking, repairs to machinery, &c., 


ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS FECI1 


sane-amn : | after the holiday of New Year's Day and the factory 
: | is now running full time with its complete comple- 


MADE IN GERMANY | 
ment of workmen. 


eee ee eeeeneeeee Ste Bie | | vee 

cian and judge of violin. ‘The house which sold these goods is| [J ERE'S a chance for piano business—cash busi- 
located on Broadway, and is one of the biggest in the trade. ness, too. The Board of Education of the City 
A Musiciay. | of New York has been allowed an appropriation of 
Astonishment at a reputable merchant selling with the | $27,000 by the Board of Estimate to be used in pur- 
Stradivarius label a violin evidently cheap and modern re-| chasing pianos for the public schools. Go in, and 

minds us of the boy andthe pie. From a stand bearing may the best man win! 
the sign ‘*‘ Hot Mince Pies” a boy helped himself, and biting 


I. Northrop he will on February 1 become a | 
Mr. J. T. Wamelink and Henry Dreher are not aware of any such | partner with Messrs. P. H. Powers, Orrin A. Kimball | 


experience of Mr. Northrop in the piano trade, his | 
extensive acquaintance and good standing with its | 


| served popularity, will have a larger scope and be 


HE local papers of Norwalk, Ohio, speak of the | 


| but this year the men were put to work at once | 


Smith, Atlanta; A. A. Fisher, who has completed the Kim- 

ball sale at Pittsburg. Clarence Wulsin, of Indianapolis, and 
| Van Buren, of Louisville were in Cincinnati on Friday and 
Saturday. Annual meeting Hockett-Puntenney Company 
January 19 B. 


In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in New 
York the past two weeks and among those who called 
| at the office of THe MusicaL Courikr were 
H. M. Brainard, Cleveland, Ohio 
C. A. Grinnell, Grinnell Brothers, Detroit, Mich 
R. B. Gregory, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill 
| James H. Gorham, Boston, Mass 
Charles D. Blake, Boston, Mass. 
Otto Bollman, Bollman Brothers, St. Louis, Mo. 
O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass 
J. W. Northrop, Emerson Piano Company, Chicago, IIL. 


William Teeth Street, C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, 


F. E. McArthur, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Theo. P. Brown, Brown & Simpson, Worcester, Mass. 

J. W. Guernsey, Scranton, Pa. 

J. W. Jenkins, J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, Kansas City, Mo 
Wm. Knabe, Wm. Knabe & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. J. Thompson, J. F. Hughes & Son, Foxcroft, Me. 

R. O. Foster, Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn 

C. F. Howes, Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, 


| Mass. 

E. H. Robbins, Cluett & Sons, Troy, N. Y. 

De Volney Everett, Ivers & Pond Piano Company, Boston, 
Mass¢ 

S. Sleeper, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

C. C. Williams, John C. Haynes Company, Boston, Mass. 

Julius J. Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Frank W. Thomas, Albany, N. Y. 

G. G. Endicott, Chickering & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

J. S. Brown, McKeesport, Pa 

A. J. Oettinger, Elias Howe Company, Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

R. W. Blake, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 


W. O. Babbitt, of St. Louis, has moved into larger quar 
ters, from 1114 Olive street to 1010 Prince street 


| Marvin A. Farr, vice-president of the Estey & Camp 
Company, is about to be elected president of the Real Estate 


** * 


Board of Chicago, according to the 7imes-Herald. 
** * 

G. Howlett Davis, inventor and patentee of automatic 
contrivances for musical instruments, has started in busi- 
ness for himself again, his contract with the AZolian Com- 
pany having expired. 





into the pie found it stone cold. ‘‘Swindle!” said he. | 
‘‘It's cold! It’s a cheat to call these ‘hot mince pies.’” | 
‘‘Pshaw,” said the merchant, ‘‘that’s the name of 'em.” | 

‘Antonius Stradivarius fecit 17——” has gradually be- | 
come the established name for all fiddles whose actual 
origin is so humble as to be unasserted, just as the personal 
name of Czsar became the regular title for all Roman 
emperors. In either case the name of emperor or fiddle 
follows the principle that the best is always good enough 
for use. This practice has grown to be so frequent among | 
the wholesale or machine makers of violins, and also among | 
many modest artists of no mean skill in the divine art | 
which revealed the genius of Stradivarius, that it has | 
lost the element of trickery. ‘Antonius Stradivarius | 


i 


FACTORIES. 
THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI 
THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER & POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 





THE HAMILTON ORGAN, 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. 
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CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION, 





CONWAY DECLINES. 
[By Telegraph. i] 


Cc HICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
296 Wabash Avenue, January 19, 1897. 


S. CONWAY, of the W. W. Kimball Company, 


A 


name at Republican Senatorial caucus at Springfield. 


OBITUARY. 


Bad 
Andrew F. Tryon. 

Andrew F. Tryon died in this city on January 4, 1897, 
aged 76 years. Mr. Tryon entered the piano business 
with the Albany firm of Boardman & Gray 45 years ago. 
In 1859 he came to New York, and has since been asso- 
ciated with various well-known firms. 

John J. Brayton. 

John J. Brayton, of New London, Conn., 

suicide by drowning on jonmery 9. 


committed 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The annual meeting of the Fort Wayne Organ Company 
was held on January 12, and the following officers and 
board of directors were elected to serve in 1897: S. B. 
Bond, president; A. S. Bond, secretary and treasurer. 
John H. Bass, J. M. Barrett, J. D. Bond, A. S. Bond, S. B. 
Bond, H. W. Bond and C, E. Bond compose the board of 
directors. 





Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, St. Louis, Ilo. 
| ment will be made by which they will continue, though 


The annual meeting of the Jesse French Piano and Organ 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was held on January 12. No 
changes in the organization or its officers or its directors 
were made. 





Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the Wegman Piano Company, 
| president; 
| Black. secretary and treasurer. 
| above gentlemen and Anna S. Prouse and W. J. McCarter, | 


Auburn, N. Y., was held on Monday, January 11, and re- 
sulted in the following election of officers for 1897: 
Mrs. Julia Wegman, president; Warren Crocker, vice- 
president; W. C. Burgess, treasurer and general manager. 
A satisfactory statement of last year’s business was sub- 
mitted and approved. 


CURRENT CHAT AND CHANGES. 


K. E. Pinner is the new dealer in Janesville, Wis. 





* * 


C. L. Dairttson, Dubuque, Ia., is a new dealer. 


** # 
K. L. Carlstedt succeeds Eugene Abbott in Waukesha, 
Wis. 
*# 2 # 
je Eh 
April 1. 


Troup will open a music house in Carlisle, Pa., 


* *# & 


H. D. Munson & Son, Zanesville, Ohio, not Newark, 


Ohio, now. 
*# 2 # 


The Union Supply Company succeeds F. H. Blakeslee, 
Chesaning, Mich. 
*#*# * 
Meuser & Co., of Massillon, Ohio, have changed their 
firm name to Meuser Brothers. 
** * 
Grau & Dopf have succeeded to the business of Max 
Grau in Colorado Springs, Col. 
*e* 
The Nashville Piano and Organ Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., is to move to larger quarters. 


* ne # * 


publicly refuses to permit the use of his | 


talking and musical instruments. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


past three years, will sever his connection with that firm on 
February 1, his contract terminating at that time. 


*# ee 


The Citizens’ Bank of Shelby, Ohio, has secured judgment 
| against C. W. Sipe on four cognovit notes for $1,000, $1,427, 
$2,000 and $1,606 respectively. The store of Sipe is in the 
possession of the sheriff. 


* * 





The National Ediphone Company has been incorporated 
| in Chicago, with $1,000 capital stock. The incorporators 
are William H. Hagans, John E. Mathews and Robert S 
| Miller. The object of the incorporation is to manufacture 


* * 


Mr. Richard Hartpence, manager of the New York branch 
of the Emerson Piano Company, is seriously ill, having con- 
tracted a fever, probably due to ‘the opening up of Fifth 
avenue for the laying of new water mains. The street in 
front of the Emerson warerooms has been torn up for 
months. 


Luxton & Black Company Affairs. 


RETAIL business in New York city has been only 

fairly good during the past week; but probably 
as much activity as could be seen anywhere was in 
the warerooms of J. & C. Fischer, who are making 
special effort to reduce the stock which they will on 
February 1 move to their new warerooms in the 
Decker Building, on Union square. 


ba 


R. R. O. FOSTER, of Foster & Waldo, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., has been visiting Eastern cities 
looking for piano bargains and attending to other 
business arrangements. Foster & Waldo are 
among the few big concerns that control ready 
money for quick purchases, and Mr. Foster, who is 
stopping for a few days at the Union Square Hotel, 
will be pleased to communicate with those who have 
special offers to make. 


5 


HE announcement is made that ,.Miss Julie Rive 
King will be the soloist at the next concert in 
Brooklyn of the Seidl Society, which takes place on 
February 2, It is sometimes a source of wonder that 





HE Luxton & Black Company, of 416 

Main street, Buffalo, gave a mortgage on January | 

18 tothe Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., for $6,500, 

covering stock, fixtures, &c. A judgment has been re- 

corded against them for $157.48 in favor of Geo. E. 
Matthews. 

A meeting of the creditors was held in Buffalo on 
Tuesday, January 19. Mason & Hamlin, Blasius Piano 
Company, the olian Company (secured) Kranich & 
Bach, Waterloo Organ Company, Chase Brothers Piano 
Company, the Colby Piano Company and F. B. Burns 
(covers) are interested. It is probable that some arrange- 





nothing definite could be learned up to12o'clock yesterday | 
(Tuesday. ) 

The Luxton & Black Company was incorporated in 
January, 1896, succeeding. the firm of Luxton & Black, 











Walter Morgan and Peter Maitland have gone intof’part- 
nership at 166 High street, Clinton, Mass. 
* 2 | 
Under a chattel mortgage held by the First National | 
Bank of Utica the stock of S. U. Cookinham was sold on | 
January 15th. 
**# * 
J. F. Highronius, of Valparaiso, Ind., has been arrested, 
charged with embezzlement preferred by W. Huntington. 
The arrest was made in Lawrenceburg, Ky. 
#2 | 


Burglars captured some musical instruments and a small 
amount of cash in the store of Phillips & Crew Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., on the night of January 9. | 


* 2 # 


Mr. L. C. Wegeforth, who has had charge of the retail 
business of the Needham Piano and Organ Company for the 





with an authorized capital of $57,000, divided into 570 | 
shares of $100 each. The officers are Denning D. Luxton, 
Henry L. Prouse, vice-president; Wm. D. | 
The directors are the | 


of the Colby Piano Company. The other stockholders are | 
Elizabeth Black, amount not ascertainable, and Edward P. 
Mason, of Mason & Hamlin, who owns $6,000 worth of 
shares. 

It is impossible at this writing to give a more compre- 
hensive statement of their affairs. | 


HE affairs of the Weber Piano Company were 
officially wound up last week by the adjustment | 
of the outstanding accounts by Mr. William Foster, 
the receiver, who declines as yet to give out any of 
the details of the settlement until later. 


a 
LWAYS bear in mind that the cost of handling a 
cheap piano is the same as that for handling a 
high grade or an honestly made instrument, and 
while the percentage of profit may be greater at the 
present moment it will not afford the good, just, rea- 
sonable profit to be made on a piano worthy the 
name. And don’t forget that in the long run youare 
bound to suffer by the opprobrium that will attach to 
your name as a trafficker in unstable goods. 


| Boston ; Henry A. French, of Nashville, 


other piano manufacturers do not make a more 
earnest effort to have their piano played in public in 
| the great city of Brooklyn, where the Wissner grand 
is heard in most of the leading music events. But, per- 
haps, they know why they don’t. And, no doubt, 
Mr. Otto Wissner knows too. 


San 
HE absence of Mr. Rudolf Dolge in South Amer- 
ica, where he goes for his health, will in no way 
affect the business of the Autoharp, save as it is de- 


| prived for the time being of his ceaseless activity 


and the great amount of work he accomplished at the 
cost of his personal comfort. The relations between 
the C. F. Zimmerman Company and Alfred Dodge 
& Son, as their general sales agents, remain the 


| same, and the same large jobbers of this popular in- 


terest will continue to handle it as heretofore. 


The Kershner Piano Company. 
[Special to THE MUSICAL COURIER.] 
PORTLAND, Me., January 19, 18097 
| détors The Musical Courier: 
The Kershner Piano Company was incorporated here to- 


| day with an authorized capital of $100,000, of which $10,000 


is paid in in cash. The incorporators are Wm. H. Poole, of 
Tenn.; Oliver 
Kershner Houck, John C. Houck and Jesse French Houck, 
of Memphis, Tenn. (Signed) Pooie & Houck. 


HIS is the same organization referred to in these 
columns previously. The full details of its 
plans cannot be obtained until next week. It is suffi- 
cient to say that with such enterprising men as Mr. 
O, K. Houck and Mr. W. H. Poole the business will 
be pushed energetically, and that not only the Kersh- 
ner piano will be pushed, but also the Poole piano, 
which already has an established reputation. 


IANO salesman, open for engagement; thirteen years’ experience, 
principally retail and warercoms{salesman ; player and tuner ; 
no objection to travel. Address X. Y. Z., THE MUSICAL COURIER, 


| Union Square, West, New York. 
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IS ONE OF THE BEST SELLING MUSICAL IN- 


Write for beautiful 100 page Catalogue illustrating and describing the various styles. 
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GRACIOUS MR. FISHER. 


> 


ROM the operations of the celebrated A. A. 
Fisher in the piano business one might sup- 
pose that an exclamation mark had been accidentally 
omitted after the first word of this caption, a sign 
indicative of surprise or fear, but the word here is 
used in the meaning of courteous, suave, good tem- 
pered, &c. For Fisher has finished his labors in 
Pittsburg, and has come out in a card which is 
reported in full, as an example of the resourceful- 
ness of this most enterprising man, and as an evi- 
dence that he is not so black as he is drawn, and 
most of all as evidence that THE MusiICAL COURIER 
has all along been correct in cautioning, advising, 
warning dealers in towns that Fisher visits not to 
interfere with him, not to excite his ire, not to 
offer him opposition, out of which he invariably 
makes capital. We have always said, ‘‘Let him 
alone, he will wear himself out; but oppose him and 
you'll get the worst of it, for he has more ammuni- 
tion to fight with and nothing to lose, while by oppo- 
sition you give him additional material and your 
business reputation is at stake. Let him alone.” 
The shrewd dealers of Pittsburg followed the 
advice so often offered to others and ignored him, and 
now they are glad they did, for Fisher has gone 
weeks sooner than he would have; he has sold out 
his stock without ordering a lot more to fight with, 
and he has addressed this card to the Pittsburg pub- 


lic and published it as widely as he did any of his | 


advertisements—a card that every dealer in Pittsburg 
should paste in his scrap book and read to his Sun- 
day school class as an example of the efficacy of the 
Biblical advice about turning the other cheek. 
Fisher is accustomed to all sorts of cheek in the 
simple, but the *‘ other cheek"’ must have given him 


| §t. Francis at Alverno, Wis. 
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| Pittsburg my home, which I expect to do within the next 
| tion of the Kimball piano in Pittsburg will be left clean and | 


| year or two, in order to educate my children, who now, with 
| their mother, travel with me. Until that time the reputa- 


untarnished by any representation or misrepresentation. 
The Kimball is on top—in the front iaand there to 
| Stay, with millions to back it. Just watch the onward and 
upward course of the Kimball. 
A. A. Fisuer, General Agent. 


Boardman & Gray. 
1837—1897. 
o_o & GRAY, of Albany, which firm 
is now in its sixty-first year of activity, is pleased to 
start the year with the appended letter from the Sisters of 
The convent there has a | 


| membership of over 500, 300 of whom are musicians or 





a new sensation, for he admits how wicked he has | 


been, and accounts for it and says how nice and good 
and kind and honest all the Pittsburg folks are—par- 
ticularly the piano men. But then, he says, he may 
go back to Pittsburg for ever and ever, and then- 
well, who can tell what Fisher wili do next ? 


FISHER’S FAREWELL. 


A Synopsis oF THE Past, Present AND FuTuRE 

Having closed on yesterday—the eleventh day of Janu- 
ary—what to many would seem the most remarkable piano 
sale on record, that of selling at retail to private parties 161 
instruments in 11 working days, I have but accomplished 
that which I stated I should do in my announcement of the 
sale, two weeks ago, namely, to sell and deliver every piano 
then in that wareroom or ship them back to the factory; 


that every single instrument should be on its way to} 


Chicago within 10 days, either in my pocket or a box. I 
have missed it but a day. They are now on their way to 
Chicago in my pocket. This sale has been remarkable only 
in two respects: First, no man or woman who purchased 
from me throughout the entire sale of 161 instruments paid 
me one dollar more nor one dollar less than another for the 
same style of piano. The terms and prices were unassailable 
and immovable. Could I have given a stool or cover with 
one piano I should have done so with all. My customers, 
without exception, received the same fair treatment, which 
alone goes to prove a long cherished theory of mine, that 


the piano business can be conducted on one equal, fair | 


basis, with justice to all. 

The other remarkable feature in connection with this 
sale, and of which I am most proud, is the fact that I carry 
with me to Chicago to-day ‘‘orders” (accompanied by the 
money and paper—payed in full) for nine pianos sold to 


parties who came in to purchase after all were gone, and | 


each of whom, with one exception, were strangers to me 
The confidence thus placed in me—a stranger 
such large amounts of money, leaving the selection of their 
several pianos entirely with me alone, isin itself remarkable. 
I appreciate this confidence more than I am able to express. 
Their confidence shall not be abused; they shall have the 
cream of the Kimball factory. 

Every Kimball piano sold here shall prove a perfect gem 
to its owner, or no sale. / Should one out of the 161 prove 
otherwise than perfect its owner is entitled to and should 
have a new one in exchange as quick as that should be as 
certained. 

An expert tuner from our factory will visit Pittsburg twice 
the first year and once the year afterward, bearing a letter 
from our company, with our corporate seal upon it—will 
have the list—and will call upon each of our customers and 
tune the pianos for regular price of $2, and regulate the 
action free. Let no traveling or unknown tuner touch your 
piano. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the prices at which pianos 
were sold at this sale should be no criterion by which to 
judge the vaiue of a piano. No retail man can live and sell 
pianos at these prices. It was simply with us a matter of 
selling them at cost where they stood or ship them back to 
the factory, making them cost us more. 

The dealers here, as a rule, I find, are fair and manly 
competitors and are selling an gers reasonably low. As re- 
gards the future of the Kimball piano in Pittsburg, we have 
closed up our business here for the present, and as ill health 
retires Mr. Henricks from business for the near future, no 
dealer or agent shall represent the Kimball in this city till 
I am ready to retire from the road, settle down and make 





involving | 


| so similar thereto as to deceive the public, and from either directly or 


students of music, and the indorsement carries the weight | 
which always attaches to a testimonial from such careful 
judges : 


ALVERNO, WIs 
Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y: 

GENTLEMEN.—The Boardman & Gray upright piano which we 
purchased from you a short time ago affords great satisfaction. It is 
an extra fine toned, strictly first class, handsomely finished and 
thoroughly reliable piano 

We can therefore highly recommend the Boardman & Gray to all 
who wish to get an instrument which will prove satisfactory in every 
respect Respectfully, 

SISTER OF ST. FRANCIS 


Everett Piano Company Victorious. 
|* is a long legal lane which has no turning. 
In 1892 it was discovered that William Zeno, who oper- 
ated a dental parlor on the north side of Chicago, was offer- 
ing for sale pianos stenciled ‘‘ Hallet & Davis, New York,” 


and ‘‘ Everett, New York.” The matter was called to the 














attention of the W. W. Kimball Company, who then con- 
trolled the Western agency of the Hallet & Davis piano, of 
Boston, and E. V. Church, who controlled the Western 
trade of the Everett, of Boston 

A perpetual injunction was granted the Hallet & Davis 
people, but the Everett end of the matter has dragged on 
until last week, when they received the following from the 
Supreme Court by Judge Grosscup 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged and decreed by the court that 


William Zeno, the defendant in the above entitled cause, his agents 
and attorneys, be and they are hereby restrained and enjoined from 





directly or indirectly using on pianos the name Everett or any name 


so similar thereto as to deceive the public, and from selling or other- 
wise disposing of and from advertising for sale or other disposition, 
any pianos which have not been manufactured by the Everett Piano 


Company, complainant, and which bear the name Everett, or any name | 


indirectly holding out to the public and pfrchasers, that pianos not 
manufactured by the Everett Piano Company, complainant, have 
been manufactured by the said company; and it is further ordered 
that the said cross-bill be dismissed for want of equity, and that the 
defendant and cross-complainant, William Zeno, pay all costs of 
this suit, and that the complainant have execution therefor 


Braumuller. 
R. W. H. TURNER, treasurer of the Brau- 


muller Company, of this city, left for the South yes- 
terday, to be gone for the next three months. Mr. Turner 
goes for his health and also to look after business in con- | 
nection with his company 
Some very excellent goods, both in appearance and musi- 
cal qualities, are being turned out by the Braumuller Com- 
pany. ‘The new scales which were placed upon the market 
in the fall, and which have been steadily perfected, are prov- 
ing more satisfactory to dealers than any instruments here- 


tofore made by the house 

The new year starts in very well. Additional workmen 
have been employed and the prospects for a better year’s 
business than the one just past seems more than probable. 


| city, in pianos and small musical instruments. 
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Gordon Line in Philadelphia. 


LASIUS & SONS, of Philadelphia, will repre- 
sent the complete line of Hamilton S. Gordon, this 
A sample 











order aggregating several hundred dollars has already been 






shipped. 







Hamilton S. Gordon's catalogue of small musical instru- 






-ments is an extensive one, and embraces everything needed 





in a retail wareroom, and this opening for this line is a val- 
The business methods of Mr. Gordon are such 





uable one. 





that a dealer benefits by an association with him 































Before the Ways and Means Committee. 


R. R. B. GREGORY, of Lyon & Healy, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Committee at 
Washington on January 11 He -argued that the fact of 
musical instruments being now unclassified, or rather 
bunched under the one head, worked a hardship for the 
importer. He did not ask for a change of duty, but said 
that, should it be changed, he thought it should be reduced 
to 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
**s # # 

Mr. Kraft, of New Jersey, talked about piano and actio® 
leather, of which he said he was practically the only im- 
porter. He said that his trade had fallen off fearfully under 
the present tariff. 

‘There was only $659 worth imported last year,” re- 
marked Mr. Dalzell. 

‘* Well, I guess I didn’t do much more business than that 
myself last year,” answered the witness 

‘‘And the year before that the importations were still 
smaller,” suggested Mr. Dingley, ‘‘so you must have a 
small trade.” 

‘* That's a fact,” said Mr. Kraft, amid roars of laughter. 


Boston Herald 


Sohmer in St. Louis. 
OHN FELD, of St Mo., has taken the 


Sohmer piano agency and will handle it as a leader 


Louis, 


It is Mr. Feld's intention to devote much attention to the 
Sohmer, as the piano is exceedingly popular in his territory 


Behr Brothers on Fifth Avenue. 


HE question, ‘‘ will Behr Brothers & Co. re- 
open warerooms on Fifth avenue ?” is answered 
Last week Mr. Burchard, of Behr Brothers & Co., con- 
cluded negotiations with William A. Pond & Co., for repre- 
sentation of the Behr piano in their warerooms, This settles 
the question of Behr warerooms, and it is a good thing both 
for the Ponds and the Behrs 


The meeting of the creditors of the insolvent firm of G 
W. Ingalls & Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
at 2.30 p.m. The statements at hand show liabilities of 


was held yesterday 


$7,000, with assets $9,172, of which $3,537 is in the form of 


bills received 
** * 


The E. T. Paul Music Company, of New York city, was in- 
corporated last week with a capital of $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Edward T. Paul, Albert H. Fitz, John H. Tignor 
and Herbert E. Townsend, of New York, and Gertrude A 
Paul, of Rutherford, N J The object of the c« mpany is to 
manufacture musical instruments and to publish sheet mu- 


sic and music books 


MIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIID 
and omer Catalogues * = = * 
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COMMERCIAL 











214-218 William S¢., 
18 & 20 Pose St., . 


(The Blumenberg Press prints 
THE MUSICAL COURIER.) 


Yew York. 





THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


No. 8. 


HIS is a good ad. from that city of expert piano 





advertisers—Philadelphia. It is simple, digni- | 


fied and readable; it tells something of interest in a 
few well chosen words, and what it says will be re- 
membered. 
good, a something that cannot be said of all the ads. 
coming from the same source, some of which are 
poorly constructed as to display, language and 
policy. 
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STEINWAY 
BABY GRAND PIANOS 


in BROWN MAHOGANY just received. This is 
an entirely new color in mahogany, and while fully 
equal in grain and characteristic marking to the 
red or white ohegeny. is more quiet in tone, less 
obstrusive and perhaps richer in effect. Those who 
appreciate unique decorative effects or the en- 
semble afforded by the artistic treatment of rare 
woods in conjunction with the still more artistic 
treatment of the rarest and most beautiful of all 
musical tones, which are embodied in the STEIN- 
WAY Piano, are cordially invited to call and in- 
spect these instruments. We have one STEINWAY 
Baby Grand Piano, and one STEINWAY Parlor 
Grand, but little used, at largely reduced prices. 
Baby Grands and Uprights, nearly new, by other 
good makers, at half 

Artistic tuning by our corps of STEINWAY 
tuners—the best in the city—at usual rates. 


N. STETSON & CO. 


1209 CHESTNUT ST. 


App» A db bbe bp dete tee te tee ee te dete te te te teed. 
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What does this ad. mean in the Syracuse Post? 
We should like to know as a matter of informa- 
tion what results come from advertising of this 
kind. The usual form of a manufacturer’s ad. (other 
than those that relate to his retail wareroom) is of a 
general claim for attention so that inquiries may be 
made of dealers, that the general public may be at- 
tracted to his article. Then, too, he may as is the 
case of Wissner, F. G. Smith and others in the city 
of New York, make a special effort to sell from his 
factory to customers in the immediate vicinity. But. 
the ad. of a reputable New York maker offering his 
goods at factory prices in a city hundreds of miles 
away is sufficiently novel to attract attention, and 
we should like to know how it works. Mr. Braumul- 
ler is not a man to jump into a scheme without duly 
considering it from different view points and we 
therefore attach to this new idea some meaning | 
which does not appear on the surface. 


- 
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Buy of the Maker 
Braumuller 


PIANOS 


Absolutely First-class... 


Sold at Factory Prices 


Send for new Catalogue and Price List 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


HIGH GRADE 
Piano Manufacturers 


Factory : 402 to 410 W. 4th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Probably as. good ads. come from Taylor's Music 
House, of Springfield Mass., as from any other piano | 


For a reading ad. it is exceptionally | 
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in that State, including Boston and Worcester. Here is | thrown away, for it is paying for actual harm done 


| one that is clipped from the Springfield Mews that | to the advertiser. 
|is displayed in an effective manner, and says | Dettein ob. dtieis. Sho Gees of the 
} 


| what it means and means what it says in a few 
|words: ‘‘Experiments in buying pianos are costly.’ 
Thatis a good start for any ad., applied to any story 


| you may follow it with : 


} 





/ EXPERIMENTS 
IN BUYING 


‘ A PIANO 


ARE COSTLY ! 
BUT WHY 
EXPERIMENT 
AT ALL? 











TUE 


~ 
CHICKERING 
uN 


PIANO 


IS KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 











WORLD AS A_ PERFECT INSTRU- 
MENT. IT IS THE PUREST KEFINE- 
MENT OF THE ART OF PIANO 
MAKING. YOU RUN NO RISK. 

WE SELL IT ON THE EASIESI 
TERMS A BUYER CAN EXPECT. 
CALL AND EXAMINE THEM. 


Taylor’s 


Music House, 


OPERA HOUSE BLOCK. 


Here's a breezy ad. of the country paper style. It’s 
inviting, cozy and has a sort of ‘‘ what'll-you-have ” 
flavor that must be alluring down at Bel Air, Md., 
where it comes from : 


& 
fe 


Not Many Miles to 


ASCHERFELD’S MUSIC STORE, 


HAVRE DE GRACE. 


L. H. ASCHERFELD 


Sells the best of everything 
that makes or pertains to 


MUSIC! 


and is always glad to see you 
at his Bright Store on Union 
Avenue, near Pusey’s. 

Write for Sheet Music prices. 
They beat the cities. 


SUIT 


SUUUEUT Tan 


HIS is not a good ad. from the Baltimore ews. 
A salesman who would say to a retail customer: 
‘Here is a piano that we took in part payment for 
another last week, and we only allowed the purchaser 


| the value of the case,” deserves to be reprimanded 


by his employer. A customer would be justified in 
concluding that he might be treated in the same 
way in making an exchange, or he would conclude 
that the interior of that piano was of no value if it 
was to be sold at the value of the case alone. The 
average customer is wary of buying something for 
nothing. And yet Sutro & Co. say this very thing in 
an advertisement to be read by thousands of people 


that no salesman in his senses would say to one per- | 
son. It’s one of those careless ads.—one written and | 


printed without consideration—money more than 


Case. 

r A piano establishment periodically accumu- 
lates a number of second-hand pianos, which 
have been taken in exchange, and the dealer is 
giad to get them off his hands at the amount 
allowed on them. We have a number of such 
in our warerooms in good order, which we will 
sell at exceedingly low prices. In some in- 
stances the value placed on these pianos is less 
than the cost of making the case. Here is an op- 
portunity of securing a serviceable instrument 
at a bargain. In new upright pianos we are 
showing a superior assortment of Steinways, 
A. B. Chase, Wegman and Pease. An inspection 
invited. Otto Sutro & Co., 119 and 121 East 
Baltimore street, dealers in all forms of musi- 





cal merchandise. 

This is good advertising, simple, straight, compact, 
well told and convincing. 
cannot be truthfully applied to any or every piano, 
it is mighty effective work for the Ivers & Pond? 


i a 
PIANOS 


If you pay an exorbitant price, fart of 
your money is wasted, however good the 
piano you buy. 

You pay just as much—or half or quarter 
as much, for a bad piano, but in that case 
you waste a// of your money. 

To get a good piano you must pay at least 
a fair price, ped g that’s all you have got to 
pay for an Ivers & Pond—nothing extra for 
mere reputation; no waste of any pari of 
the price. You get the first-class piano; 
you get the reputation, but you fay only 
for the piano. 

That is the Ivers & Pond plan; that is the 
way they bulld up and hold business, by 
giving fu// value and something over. It's 
like getting eggs thirteen to the dozen and 
sugar seventeen ounces to the pound. 

We have other pianos, too. We keep what 
the people want and tell it to them straight. 


H. P. MONTGOMERY, 
No. 6 Pleasant Street, Portsmouth, W. H. 
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Here's a good ‘‘general” ad.—good for any day 
in the week for almost any dealer of pretensions. It 
|is short, readable, to the point, and attractively 
displayed. Cut it out and keep it for future use: 
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? PIANO : 
BUYERS } 


always call at our store. We do not sell each 
one; that would be impossible ; but we have 
a very large share of the Piano trade, because 
we sell just what we represent. Our Pianos 

give perfect satisfaction. We guarantee to 4 
please you. Our terms are so easy that any- 
one can buy a Piano at our warerooms. 
When thinking about Pianos, call where you 
can see a large line of instruments We will 
gladly show you. 


) 
)) 


S. R. LELAND & SON, 








( 
ie ---446 Main Street. 
j mii CHICKERING PIANOS. 
@ 
‘ DOHOGQOHOOOVW @o% 





The Pease Piano Company. 

T the annual meeting of the Pease Piano 
| Company, which was held on Monday, January 11 
| the following officers were elected for the ensuing year 
H. D. Pease, president; George N. Taylor, first vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. MacDonald, second vice-president; John 
D. Pease, secretary, treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Is. C. Pease, who was formerly first vice-president, with- 
| drew from the company several months ago on account of 
ill health and his stock was purchased by H. D. and J. D. 
| Pease. The directors are made up from the officers named 
| above and Mr. E. M. Van Kirk. 
The many friends of Mr. Charles H. MacDonald have 
| been urging President-elect McKinley to appoint him as 
| Consul General to Vienna, Austria, and there seems quite a 
| probability that Mr. MacDonald will be selected, in which 
case the Chicago branch of the Pease Piano Company, of 
which Mr. MacDonald is manager, will be discontinued and 
the sale of their popular instruments placed in the hands of 
one of the prominent dealers in that city. 

Those who have had the pleasure of an acquaintanceship 
| with Mr. Samuel C. Pease will regret to learn that his ill- 
ness Has continued and that he is at this time of writing 
very low, with little or no prospect of a favorable change, 
| It is predicted by his physician that the end is not far off. 


| 





While the same points 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, / 
17 BEACON STREET, January 16, 1807. | 


EVERAL members of the piano trade who | 
were present at the dinner of the Boston Music 


Trade Association last Saturday evening have requested that 
the speech of Mr. William H. Sayward should be printed in 
THe Musicat Courier. 

Through the courtesy of the secretary of the association, 
Mr. Chandler W. Smith, the speech, as it appears on the 
records of the association, has been furnished. 

Mr. Sayward is secretary of the Boston Associated Board 
of Trade, and was the last speaker of the evening. His 
speech occupied a good part of half an hour. His chef 
thought was that an organization such as that of the music 
trade should be exclusive, embracing only the best in the 
trade, and a certificate of membership should be a certifi- 
cate of honesty and an indorsement of the firm before the 
public, 

Continuing he said: ‘‘ 1 know that I am expected to talk of 


association ethics, but every blessed mother’s son of those | 


who have preceded me has spoken of it, and I haven't the 
ghost of achance. I wonder if any of you got down to 
what the essence of associated effort is? It seems to me to 


be that an organization, a collection of individuals working | 
together, can accomplish what individuals can never do. | 


Let a number of individuals, however just in character, 
start business with the purest intentions in the world and 
the result will be that in time their interests will clash 
Groups of people in any profession find that evils will arise 
and require correction, and associated efforts result from an 
honest attempt to correct these evils as they creep up, and 
I think the organization should be a clearing house to keep 
out the frauds and sharks of business men and to protect 
and strengthen the honest men in the association. 

‘«The keynote of success in organized effort is selection 
of membership with regard to character, and by a system of 
selection in our organization (for we rejected over two hun- 
dred applicants 1n a total of four hundred and seventy), and 
by making the dues and privileges so high as to attract dnly 
good men and keep out the shysters, we can sell out for 
over $300,000, a pretty good record for eleven years, don't 
you think? Our organization was built on the idea of merit 
in its membership, and with the idea of merit as the keynote 
your organization will be a success, without it a failure 

‘For an example of combined power go to the workmen's 
unions, that by uniting have made great progress in the 
betterment of their condition. The time will come by and 
by when all people will arrange their plans for setting aside 
some money each year for educatidnal work, by which I 
mean the enlightenment of the business world and the 


whole people on the need for their retaining the active con- | 
trol of our Government. We want to and need to stand as 
a great force far above the political influence which -poses 

as caring for the public interests, but which primarily cares | 


most for the self interests of the party politicians who com- 
pose it. To do this we need the moral support of the peo- 
ple, gained by the educational work I have spoken of 
‘‘Right here I want to take issue with our friend who has 
just spoken (Mr. W. E. Wheelock) of having beaten the 
striking varnishers in his city through organized effort. 
Having had much to do with workingmen and their dis- 
putes, in trying to settle which I have been in their lodge 
rooms until the early hours of the morning, having seen 
and heard the bitterness and seething discontent of many 
of them, misguided perhaps, but tremendously in earnest in 
their purpose to secure what they think is their right, I 
want to say that it is not always the best thing to beat them 
ina strike, but if you do beat them the best thing you can 
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| do is to take measures to prevent any further misunder- Wareroom Notes. 
| standing or dissatisfaction that are causes for strikes. 
| “If your organization did nothing else than create a plan 
to avert the seething of this discontent which is now working ness has come a change in the methods of dispos- 
with tremendous force among the laboring classes of the | ing of goods. Not that the traveling man is used less 
| country it will have attained a splendid object. What you | (maybe he is used more), but that his methods have been 
ought to do, if possible, is to prevent these strikes or labor | completely revolutionized. The old -traveling man of the 
| troubles, for in my opinion the labor problem is the burning | Past generation would not know himself could he come to 
life. The old traveling men who are successful to-day have 
winding changed their methods and kept abreast of the times. Those 
A meeting was held at the offices of the Mason & Hamlin | who have not are looking around for positions in some cases 


ITH other radical changes in the piano busi- 







| question of the day.” 






Company on Friday afternoon to nominate officers for the | and bemoaning their poor luck in getting work. 

coming year, the names to be presented at a business meet- There was a time when anybody could sell goods on the 
ing of the Boston Music Trade Association in Steinert Hall | road. Those were the ~arly days of the trade’s history, and 
the reason that anybody could sell goods was that nobody 







on Saturday afternoon. 
At this meeting there were present H. F. Miller, Chand- | understood pianos commercially. There was’ no commer- 
ler W. Smith, Edward P. Mason, Henry L. Mason, Henry | cial rule in force in the piano business; rather let it be said 
Basford, M. A. Marks, G. F. Blake, F. H. Owen, Handel | the piano business defied and broke all commercial rules, 
Pond, E. N. Kimball, Jr., S. A. Gould, E. W. Davis, Alex- | and, giant-like, egotistically claimed that it knew no com- 
ander Steinert, F. A. Shaw and a representative of the | mercial rules 
Emerson Piano Company. All the same, the commercial rule went gunning for that 
The records of the last meeting were read and approved. | giant and the result is seen to-day. The reason why the 
The secretary's report was read, then the treasurer's report, | trade could set at defiance these laws was that the public, 














































after which followed the election of officers 
Henry F. Miller, president; Edward P. Mason, vice-| little about the instrument in any other way, could not 


knowing nothing about the construction of a piano, and 


presigent; Handel Pond, vice-president; Alexander Stein- | gauge it commercially. It was possible in those days to set 
ert, treasurer; Chandler W. Smith, secretary. a high price on a piano and have it unquestionably paid. 
E. W. Davis, P. H. Powers, George | No one wanted any but the best piano, for there were no 
cheap ones and the poorer classes did not dream of posses 





Executive Committee 
S. Hutchings, G. F. Blake. 
The meeting adjourned sine die. sing one. Therefore it only became a question of selecting 


** # the best. The price was no object. 

Business keeps right along with the Vose people. They Had the commercial standard been applied to the piano 
have not as yet caught up with their orders, and still they | in its early stages there would not have been development, 
come right along. This is the reason Mr. Furbush is in | as this comes artistically when untrammeled by financial 
Boston and not traveling just at present. perplexities. The development going on to-day is purely 

There is a new style Vose that is something x handsome, | commercial and is apart from the subject 
Again, the laying down of commercial standards and the 
new styles have been in the past. enforced adherence thereto would in the early days have 

** * forced a different production, for the piano has come from 
| Mr. and Mrs, John W. Northrop, of Chicago, have been in | labor's hands, and its artistic development is something 





and will undoubtedly prove just as fast a seller as all their 


| town the past week enjoying social attentions from their | not attributable to the commercialsense. The early fathers 
friends of the piano in America were skilled mechanics. They 


Mr. Northrop and the Emerson people have been having | knew how to build, and build they did, giving but little 
daily talks and have effected arrangements that will in the | heed to the commercial side of the instrument. 
future prove advantageous to their business interests Those were the times when to sell a piano took the manu- 

Tv rare iwi ‘ > . ‘ ceiving ‘ > > . : 

They are driving at the factory and receiving more orders | facturer from his bench but a few moments. He came at 
every day 


oes times with his apron on and presented an uncouth appear- 


ance. The change is marked to-day. Commercial rules 


The Poole Piano Company has been steadily increasing , 
its business since the second week in January. Additions | °°?4%€™Ng, the giant has brought this about. 
to the factory are being made that will nearly double the As the rules of commerce commenced to assert themselves 
capacity for the coming year. in the piano business the question of salesmanship received 
. . “* * attention, and later entered the salesman with the $90 suit of 


Mr. S. A. Gould has been visiting the Estey agencies in | Clothes, who was indispensable in the warerooms, and about 


the State of Maine. 


that time the traveling man underwent a change. On the 


*** road he became more eager in his pursuit of business. He 
| Mr. George J. Dowling has started on a Western trip had to be, as other manufacturers were springing up and 
He spent Christmas in Boston, and has been in town for a pianos were all of the same grade—that is, they were 
few davs since that time. all of the same grade in the eyes of the public. In 
ta Towa. the eyes of the manufacturer there were two grades. His 
Mr. Foster, of Foster & Waldo, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. A. L. Bailey, Brattleboro, Vt 

Mr. Henry Behr, New York. 

Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, New York turers 

Mr. C. R. Cressey, Portland. Me. About 1890 the conquering commercial law took a fresh 
Mr. Allen, Portland, Me 

Mr. A. J. Brooks 

Mr. Fred. Lohr, of Hardman, Peck & Co., New Y 
Mr. H. Steinert, Philadelphia, Pa 

Mr. C. R. Ambuhl 


own occupied exclusively the first grade and all the other 
pianos of all other manufacturers were relegated to the 
second grade without regard to the feelings of the manufac- 


hold of the piano business and with a wrench brought 

about a radical change in traveling methods. There is little 
vork time lost on the road to-day. The men out are in a hurry. 

They must sell quantities of goods to make a showing of 

profit, whereas in the olden times a piano sold here and 

there would pay expenses, and a carload lot composed of a 

few upright and two concert grands ordered through good 
The Steck. fellowship would clear up a nice profit. 

The dealer of to-day is active, wide awake, and would 

: . : rather have a traveling man take off 50 cents on every 

treal, have recently issued a circular calling attention ¢ 
to the most important makes of pianos which they are hand- 
ling. Among the number is the Steck, and the following is 
said regarding it: 

The Steck piano is, and has been for the past thirty-five = 
years, one.of the very best pianos manufactured, Its quali- | worked individual in the trade to-day. The commercial 
ties of tone and wear have endeared it to the hearts of | rule has conquered, and traveling salesmen are just as 
thousands throughout America and ae 19 nie much bound by it to-day in the piano business as their 

There is scarcely a great convent or college in the United ; : 

States but is using Steck pianos on account of their surpass- 
ing durability and tone quality too. 


piano on an order of ten pianos than have him spend $5 in 
dining him. 

The advent of cheaper goods now gives the public a choice 
it never had before, and the traveliug man is the hardest 


brethren in the dry goods buinesss. It’s a healthy state 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, January 16, 1897. { 


[* comes just as easy to write 1897 as it was for 
the boy to know his father. 

There is a generally expressed opinion of satisfaction that 
1896 has passed away and almost equally an expression of 
gratification at the advent of the new year. 
with a hope for better times. The trade may reorganize or 
it may not, but there is, according to the published reports, 
a feeling of antagonism between the West and the East, and 
including the Middle West, which is bound to have its effect 
on trade between the sections mentioned. 

This fact will, to a certain extent, prevent more or less of 
trade association. It is a serious condition, and the Eastern 
press is responsible for much of the feeling and the discour- 
teous replies which are being indulged in by the people of 
the West. No one not prejudiced by an intolerant spirit 
has any right to impugn the motives of either section of our 
common country. The East is dependent on the West and 
the West is dependent on the East for a prosperous condition 
of trade, which can only be attained by trade association, 
and if this is interfered with by such rancorous statements 


as that the West is composed of ignorant and dishonest | 
individuals, the Western people will retort in similar lan- | 


guage and the breach widened. 

In one way these remarks may not be supposed to apply 
to the music trade, inasmuch as the manufacture of pianos 
and organs is more localized than other branches of busi- 
ness, but they do refer to it equally as much as to other 


industries, because when these others are prospering they | 


have much to do with the success of the trade that we are 
all directly interested in. 
There is nothing very interesting in the music trade cir- 


cles of this town. We shali probably tell you all about the 


new buildings that the Chicago Cottage Organ Company is | 
to erect soon, but the main point is, and that you already | 


know, the company has begun one and would have begun 
the second and larger building if it could have been known 
that the weather would be so mild. Just imagine a rather 
cool summer day with a small chunk of ice on the edge of 
the sidewalk and you have the present condition of the 
weather in Chicago. One is lucky if he does not have in- 
fluenza, much resembling hay fever. There is not the 
elasticity in business that has been hoped for, still the trade 
is whistling, and excusing and finding comfort in laying 
the blame on something, anything that they think will not 
recoil on themselves. 


se ee 


Mr. George Cook and Mr. E. N. 


pected here within a day or two. The occasion of their 


This is coupled 


Kimball are both ex- | 





| Company, of which both are stockholders. 


ee RH 


| Mr. F. G. Jones, the president, general manager, and the 
| whole thing, by the way, of the Schiller Piano Company, of 
Oregon, IIl., has taken an office in the Stevens Building at 
26 Adams street. It is likely the Schiller Company will be 
very closely connected with the firm of Kops Brothers, 
| which concern will push the Schiller piano. 


*e# * ® 


| Mr. Gilbert Smith, the Kimball representative of Atlanta, 
| Ga., and general agent for the South, is in town and will 
| remain here for several days. Mr. Smith is not enthusiastic 
| over present business, but is hopeful for the future. 
ee eH 

Mr. W. C. Camp returned from New York this week, 
| bought a suit of clothes and will return to New York imme- 
diately and complete whatever plans for business or pleas- 
ure he may have concocted. 


** * * 


Mr. Peter Strauch, the celebrated action maker, of New 
York, was in the city this week and made a complete round 
of the entire trade. " 

** * * 

Another of the celebrated Peters was in town—Mr. Peter 
Duffy, also of New York. Mr. Duffy paid visits to several 
important points on his way out and wiil take in several 
other of the principal cities on his return trip. 

e#e# # # 





Mr. Simon Shoninger has been in the city the best part of 
a week and left for New Haven yesterday. Negotiations 
are progressing favorably which will soon relieve the 
Shoninger Company of its interest in all real estate matters 
in Chicago. There will be nothing then to prevent an im- 

| mediate removal. 


*se# net 
Mr. Calvin Whitney was in the city yesterday. Mr. 
Whitney is pleased with the presént state of trade and equally 
| as pleased with the future outlook. 
a# eee 


Mr. H. M.’Cable and Mr. Peter Duffy have left together | 


for Cincinnati for the purpose of attending the annual 


on the 19th inst. in that city, 


Rudolf Doige Sails. 
(¥ Saturday last the business associates and 
friends of Mr. Rudolf Dolge, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
to the number of about 25, bade him a farewell as he 
| boarded the steamer Venezuela at 1.30 pr. m., from Brook- 
lyn, bound for Caracas, South America. Karl Fink and 
E. R. Wanckel, the Nestors of young Dolge, were there 
with sober counsel and godspeed. Mr. Wanckel, with the 
true German superstition, gave as his token of affection a 
| small pig-schwein with a four-leaf clover, both typical of 
good luck. Among the others from Alfred Dolge & Son 
were William B. (‘‘ Bill”) Wilson, W. H. Case, A. J. Gery, 
L. Melcher, W. H. Schlobach, Emil Modick, H. Herman- 
| son and C. D. Mueller. 
These gentlemen have been associated with Mr. Rudolf 
Dolge for the past three years in conducting the autoharp 
business. R. A. Widenmann, Clinton Furbish and others to 
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| visit is the annual meeting of the Chicago Hallet & Davis the number mentioned above participated in a very pleasant 


gathering. Mr. Rudolf Dolge carries with him the heartiest 


meeting of the Hockett-Puntenney Company, which occurs | 


wishes of a host of friends that his sojurn abroad may prove 
beneficial to his health and that his stay will be a short one. 





Foreign Corporations 
IN OHIO. 
T may be of interest to corporations in the music 
trade to notice the following press dispatch from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: 

COLUMBUS, Ohio, January 14.—Secretary of State Charles Kinney 
is sending notice to such foreign corporations doing business in Ohio 
of which he has official knowledge calling their attention to the pro- 
visions of the law of May 6, 1894, which prescribes a penalty for 
failure to comply with the law requiring them to file a sworn state- 
ment setting forth certain facts relating to the corporation, and pay a 
fee proportioned to the amount of the capital stock used and business 
done in Ohio, being the same domestic corporations are required 
to pay. 

In his letter Secretary Kinney informs the corporations that unless 
they comply immediately with the law he will be compelled to ask 
the Attorney-General to bring proceedings to inforce the statutory 
penalty. There are a number of corporations doing business in the 
State who have paid no attention to the laws above mentioned, and 
Mr. Kinney is of the opinion that, inasmuch as they reap large returns 
from their business in this State, they should assist in bearing their 
portion of the burdens of taxation. 


A Warning from Strich & Zeidler. 

[* has been widely advertised that Strich & 

Zeidler owned a patent on a certain style of piano case, 
one which they designated as Style F. In spite of this 
widely disseminated knowledge orders have been received 
by a certain case manufacturer for one dozen cases like 
Style F. Strich & Zeidler and the case dealer has reminded 
the manufacturer that this style is patented. Again, a 
manufacturer did actually put on the market a facsimile of 
this patented design, but withdrew it on finding that it was 
patented. Another manufacturer had two dozen in var 
nish, but learned of the patent and the cases never came 
out. 

The latest case is seen from the printed letter below, and 
it is hoped that this will end all trouble in this direction- 
This Style F is a remarkably handsome style and one 
The letter follows 
NEw YOrK, January 15, 1807 


which has proved a good seller 


Messrs. Bush & Gerts, Chicagc, Ji. 

DEAR Sirs—We are surprised to see a cut of your so-called “ new ' 
Style 13, which in the design of its top frame is an exact copy of the 
Style F made by us for some time 

We would politely call your attention to the fact that it js an in- 
fringement on Patent No. 24,553 granted to us August 13, 1895, and 
must request that you discontinue the manufacture and sale of same, 
as otherwise we shall be forced to resort to legal proceedings to en- 
Very truly yours, 

STRICH & ZEIDLER 


force our rights 
(Signed) 


POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 














PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 
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ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 
market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. P. 


ENT, 


Cor. Washington Boulevard 
and Sangamon Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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To Revive the Reed Organ? 


HE Burlington, Vt., ree Press printed the 
following recently: 

A recent editorial in these columns, urging our business men to be 
on the watch for new manufacturing enterprises which might be prof- 
itably established in Burlington, attracted the notice of a reader in 
another county who is the inventor and owner of some valuable im- 


provements in the mechanism of reed organs, which as he believes | 


are destined to revolutionize the manufacture and more than revive 
the large demand of former days for these instruments. He is a pro- 
fessional gentleman, who for many years has given the subject of 


acoustics prolonged study, and has been experimenting in an original | 


way. He replaces the old style of reed by a short metallic tube, with 
vibrators, which give a larger variety and better quality of tone, 
which is modified by corrugating lengthwise those of certain reg- 
isters. He hasalso invented and patented a new pedal clavier, or 
keyboard, with which the performer can play a peda! bass, while at 
the same time keeping up the action of the bellows. Pressure bellows 
are used, which make it possible to give fine effects without the use 
of the “swell.” These inventions, he believes, will furnish a low cost 


instrument of moderate size, but powerful tone, giving the principal | 


orchestral effects, and as responsive to the feelings of the performer 
as a full pipe organ 

The inventor and patentee of these improvements is not a visionary 
person, but a physician of high standing, having a large practice, 
which he does not propose to give up. He would be glad to have as- 
sociated with himself some person or persons who would undertake 
to manufacture, on a moderate scale at first, the new reed organs, 
which differ as widely from the old ones in appearance, as in quality, 
and are in effect a new and different instrument. Having known him 
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for many years, we attach importance to his statement of the value 
of his*inventions; and we shall be happy to put anyone who has the 
means, business qualifications and disposition to engage in the en- 
| verprise of manufacturing this new reed pipe organ in communica- 
| tion with the inventor. 
| 


Here then is a chance for some maker of reed organs to 
revive his trade with the novelty of new devices if there be 
merit in those spoken of above. The inventor, whoever he 
may be, will doubtless find it more to his advantge to dis- 
pose of his patents either by direct sale or as shop rights 
| than to start a factory of his own, for the small organ busi- 
ness is not in the most prosperous condition at the present 


time, and a new venture could not possibly stand the show 
that an old concern would have in the marketing of some- 
thing new in the organ line. 


The Felt Mute. 
OME little stir is being made among violin ar- 
tistsiregarding the Felt Mute, a recent invention con- 
trolled bY August Gemiinder & Sons, of 42 East Twenty- 
third street, this city. The quality of tone is purely violin 
softened, and the reedy or nasal tone so observed when the 
For 


‘ 


ordinary mute is used is almost entirely done away with 
solo work nothing has been produced which equals it. 
Emile Sauret, Hubert Arnold, S. E. Jacobsohn, Otto Lund, 
Powell have 


Giacomo Qunitano and Miss Maud given 





3S 


signed testimonials all in favor of this mute. Sauret says 
“IT have tested the ‘Felt Mute’ which you were good 
enough to send me, and I find the invention a very great 
improvement indeed. What strikes me particularly is that 
the sound of the violin remains much more natural than 
when other mutes are used, and that the bridge does not 
suffer at all. Believe me to be,” &c 
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Our Factory 


OUR INSTRUMENTS can be obtained at retail of our 


established agents only. 





PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 





is one of the largest and most completely equipped in the 
world, and our facilities are unsurpassed. 
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“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 


and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 

Simplest Construction, wy 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 
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advantages 


on account of these 

is the instrument 
of the present and the future 
for the American market 
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Over 60,000 now in use. 





EMERSON PIANO COo., Manufacturers 


WEW YORK: 
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BOSTON: 
116 Boylston Street. 





Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 
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softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
peculiar 


that reason grown to be the 
Zither in all Zither | 
playing circles 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, P| } 


(372) BOHEMIA. 






Covered Strings. 
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and durability, all 
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NEW ENGLAND) 


PIANOS. 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Catalogue. Mailed Free 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, °°"s6s5si"==" 


Warerooms: 601 Washington Street, Boston; 98 Fifth Avenue, New York; 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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NOS. 34 @ 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS NEARLY 60,000 sop :: 


' Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL.” 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ....... 
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A. H. STUART & CO., 


STUART PIANOS, 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 





Smith & Barnes Piano Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Upright Pianos, 


FACTORY : 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
—MADE BY 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Ave., 
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The Independent Iron Frame 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO 
THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


—~ PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


# Menufacturers. # 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & OC. FISCHER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. “™=—— 


OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. 
World Renowned for Tone and Durability. * * * # 
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110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR wie sm" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


NEW YORK. 











The LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is 
far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- 
proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined. The 
LEHR is the Standard. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue H. LEHR & CO., Easton. Pa. 


FRANCIS CONNG 
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HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
Southern Boulevard, New York City. 
Warerooms: 4 East 42d Street. 
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)y Warerooms and Factory: 292-298 11th Ave. and 550 West 20th St., GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889 
a <= NEW YORK, —~ PANELS AND NAME mm FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
apes FRANCE. 








York. [RAKAUER BROS. WILLIAM TONK & BRO., °°!" ® Maus" a8 xR 
venar = PEANOS. STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 5-157 E. 14th St., New York. 
Have you seen our —_ STAIB PIANO ACTION MEG. co., 


NEW CATALOGUE? 134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


oe —!f not, send for it. | 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., WASLE & CO.; Manufacturers of 


) Pranch OMces :{ 368 Dearborn Street, chicago. Detroit, Mich. GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
- 


INCORPORATED 1895. Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YORK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 























RK. 


Anderson & Newton 
~— Piano Co., 


VAN WERT, OHIO. 











FACTORY & OFFICE, 
N 18th & PEACH Sts. ERw &., Pa, S 
KRANICH & BAGH © Genet, CUTE, tyright 
NE ¥ FOSTER PIANOS. - ‘ wie ty 


core *. thet United States Cen- 
tennial Exh , 1876, and are admitted to be the 
most Celebrated Instruments ‘of the Age. Guaran MANUFACTURED BY 


tone Fa or five years. ef erased Gs atalogue fur- I | 


ished ¢ licatic P ble. 
fave rable, a tame FE gy FOSTER @ GO., THE santr PATENTED 








There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 


















H pens. and Practice Clavier 
Factory, trom 233 to 283 E. Sc i. New York. ae ROCHESTER, N. vy. Orchestral 
Pa | _ To be found “CROWN” P | PAVENPORT & TREACY, 
: ot fo Baal a pe rfe ; ¥ n0 with 
BAUER « PIANOS,| THE ANDERSON PIANO, irene a Piano Plates and 
tee hae 4 { | BOX and BAGPIPE, and is "also a PERPECI Pi H 
NOS, JULIUS BAU ER & co ee pRactece © or Moy withe ‘the alee "\ —<, . if ano a ware. 
. i. n j rd 
Ze Warercoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Che ¢g Pi ¢g desire’. GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
rk City. Factory: 1025 to 1035 S Denaien Sones, entury ano 0., Cor. Washington Boulevard ee Sangamon St, AVENUE D AND 11th STREET, 
eet. CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, U. S. A. NEW YORK. 






























Sensational Novelty ! 


« CHORDEPHON.”’ 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interc - 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank poe” 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving power for chil- 
dren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various ‘“‘ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

S & CO., Fabrik Mechaa, Zithe 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


TRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 






























Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, (New York, 


452 & 454 West 3th Street, 


ASS STRINGS. Established 1867. 
Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


JARDINE & SON man 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th Street, New York. 








LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC |. COLE & SON, yyy Nor Buy... 
VENEERS, mri ORGAN 


And Importers of | meee Le | 


45 and 471 East Eighth St., East River, *MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 


NEW YORK Plence mention thispapern. LEBANON, PA. 


THE SCHWANDER The most 


perfect 
mechanically 

Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


playable 
musical 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


instrument, 
WM. TONK & BRO., 


with 
exchange- 
% WARREN ST., “KALOPHON 
ALO " has forty-eight steel tongues. 
G 
eneral Agents U nited States and Canada. metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 


able lon 
New YORK FACTORY : 88, 90,92 Lincoin Ave. | Illustrated Catalogue on demand. 


R. W. Tanner &.Son 


Manufacturing Co., 
MANUFACTURE 


PIANO and ORCAN HARDWARE 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 

















§§ manufactured 
by the firm of 


ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 


Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
New YORK, durabilit of the instruments warranted. The 













C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 











THE, MUSICAL COURIER. 





Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Difloma D’ Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 




















ARQUETERIE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 
EERE CECE REECE EE EEE ECE CEH IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


NAME STENCILS IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medailion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 


@@- Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 





Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
> Typography, 
Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 


Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 





quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions. 
eee 
Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





The Vocalion Organ. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


Tue Mason & Risch VocaLion Co. (LIMITED), 


Worcester, [lass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square, 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter & Co.,17 Van Buren S+ 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








OLD VIOLINS 


SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 


I. E., Violins Newly Made 
of Old Wood, 


bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments, 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Leopold Avisus, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GUT |GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Strings, 249-251 South Jefferson St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
best English Gut 


to be had from ali 
dealers of standing 


WUNDERLICH & C0., CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*S¥sren, 
Furnished at cheap — by 
G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 




































Manufacturers of Musi- 
cal Instruments and 









Strings. 
EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen |. 
Sachsen, Germany. 



































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS 0} 


Piano Actions. PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and a CG 
452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. oe d d li 
OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, Celebrated Ordon (Mian Oilll. 


NEW YORK. Tone Unexcelled. 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & Co.., mote Finish Perfect. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 














— Piano Keys, Actions and Hammers. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. Used by the best Teachers and Artists. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. ——— 


46. TELEGRAPH AND R. R. STATION we OFFICE AND FACTORY HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave.. _— — 


ESSEX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. 


ER, The Old Standard—The Old Reliable ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ... .. Flue and Reed. .. .°. Voice or Unvoiced. 


Al MARTIN QUITARS. = ~.cer orien 























Wir 
. SAMUEL PIERCE. ESTABLISHEI 7. . 
d (833, Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co, (897. STABLIEED 1067, = READING, masse 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. Highest and Special Award, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893 
raphy, ‘or over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS » and are st the nly reliable instruments used . y, CARL 
yy all first ass — SS rs af rougt 1 ountry a n) ! bn orid-wide reputa : 7 
| Houses ee ae DANE De OOM, added fr Me. W M. Si CHU BERT, | MK. S. De La COVA = * ae 5 FISCHER 
ates of Mr. J. P. COUPA Mk. FERRE Mr. CHAS. DE JANON a . 
5 - Mr. H WORRELL MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI Pp 9 
oe oie eee atieaminiidie teskeemines tom ime a eee eee | 6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 
liberal arts of ie EA they st ave In vain tried to Temate thom, net ony See = bac 
o puff iibier cod cance tars . “s ‘et > Z : ‘ fas 
«~~ SPOT at... e4 iS © Ow wie = . ” 
, ise — F. BESSON & CO. 
C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, New York. + a scien ae 
ING. IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. fond ahd Rand Instruments, the easiest blowing : . perfect instrut aa oie 
tan ane reheatra wastic, both tf 1 aor st na i ‘ alt f ind f ts 





—— Oe A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT AT ereaceogg Banfi Racy Be Boag sen Be pattern 
yW PRICI Mus sive al Me rcehandise Department, es 


THE SPIES PIANO Everything is imported and purchased direct; the greatest care is exercised to procure xoods of the 
| MAJESTIC PIANO. MANUFACTURING Co., —s. {~ of “the er any Par a “ 2 Repre jolins, Vi RITTERSHAUSEN t 
e a 4 — ( l Me gen nate : 2 A Pp pes A t ( ; PFI t 
“Ge NEW YORK. 











oe pee gas ils SF wusic DUNBAR PIANOS K JP 7MANN 


nd inspect ENGRAVING and | —> DUNBAR & CO. 


ter, Mass. ites -- ; S& | 
, : ‘ ; PRINTING Factory: 482 College Avenue, 
' , <4 Near 146th Street and 34 Avenue, NEW YORK. 
' = - The Most Perfect 


= er emi Fv.ceipet, | HEJEWETT UpriGHT Pianos, 





C. Kurtzmann & Co., 























Savare. f (? 1 a eine | PIANO CO., Manufacturers, MANUFACTURERS, 

. 4 >» oe “and Lithographic Work. LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

ren S+ ! inate ead 

(0 eCrrrTsw 926 T0 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
5 i PHA| PAINTER & EWING 

=n E PIANOS. 

j =< ne [AN ‘ 1105-1107 Spring Garden St. 

——_ = ~—_ Philadelphia, Pa. 

= STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 

; : The denir's interests and our HST Iyy Capen Pianos. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 
SSUEDATSEUEAD EEUU EUC ROO CEE DEA TEETER TEETER 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


: ), ILL. s w PF RAHNEFE LD, Brockport, 8. V. 
=a 4 = wneeertne MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS, 
EEE. Piano Factory, STINDARD ACTON GD, rem-rn ro 


ixony, 

MANY. =... = MANUFACTURER , 
ood ss | DRESDEN. Upright Piano Actions, anmseeieinenren’ ee 
= - sstamssna STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. t whe ‘ e not represents 


ANOS, 











SUUEEEUUOUOOOUUUUUEUOTEEEEEEOENOA AOU TEEEAOUOOOOUOEEEOEEEOOEAOOOUN 


SOUTUAUUTUNOU EEUU TENA ENEN EE 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY CONOVER 


Grand and Upright Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. | Warerooms and Offices: 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
1215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“{TMBALE= 








CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


—3s2HIGHEST. AW ARD<e<xo— 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER  FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
Tit Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 





ity, combining Compactness and Elasticity 
with great Durability, which is secured by a 


AWARD Patent process, by means of which the surface of the 
Felt is 
COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


READS: The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) saat aa 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 


igs ial 110-112 East 13th ids NEW YORK. 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, (893, 


STORY ¢ pianos STARR - PIANOS. 


& 4 y AN D Noted for Perfection in 


RGANS. Tone, Touch and Durability. 


0 
CLAKK ¢ THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


+ ead 7 ype a _— MANUFACTURERS 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., ANUF- 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 
BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











